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NEW ELEVATOR FOR THE NORTHWEST- 
ERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING 
COMPANY. 


The handsome and imposing structure shown in 
the illustration on the preceding page, which hap- 
pens to be the largest grain elevator for a flour mill 


N. CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO 


in the world constructed exclusively of brick, is 
located in the famous milling district of Minneapo- 
lis, and handles grain for the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Company’s “Crown A Mill” and 
“Standard Miil.’’ The elevator, with a,capacity of 


1,000,000 bushels, was designed and constructed by 


G. T. Honstain, grain elevator builder of Minne- 
apolis. The construction work was begun on April 
15, 1908, and the house was formally opened on 


January 26 of the present year. 

The elevator rests on a concrete foundation laid 
on solid rock, beginning at twenty-six feet below the 
street grade. Its dimensions are 80x196 feet, with 
a car shed 85x83 feet in size. The cupola is 40x80 
feet in size and the total height of the building from 
the surface to the top of the cupola is 165 feet. 

There are in all 57 bins, 32 19 feet 
square and 93 feet high, giving a capacity each of 
26,000 bushels; 20 bins are 9 feet square and 93 feet 
high, giving a capacity of 6,000 bushels each, The 
remaining 5 bins are 7x19 feet x 84 feet high, giving 
10,000 


cf which are 


a capacity each of bushels. 


The construction is shown in two of our il- 
iustrations. They are square and embody the Hons- 
tain & Cooley patents. The walls are 8 inches in 
thickness and are reinforced with band-iron linked 


They are 


bin 


at the corners with crucible steel links. 
further reinforced with corner rods running 
through V-shaped piers of reinforced concrete. The 
bands are placed at every 9 inches for the first 3)) 
feet; and placed 9 and 12-inch intervals al- 
ternating for the second 30 feet, while for the third 
30 feet they are 12 inches apart. The rods are 
placed 4 feet apart, the size of the rods being 1% 
inches, 1% inches and 1% inches. The bands are 
4 inches wide and made of No. 9 and 10 steel. 

The wall is further protected by a 4-inch air space 
and an outside 4-inch wall of brick as a veneer. This 
air space, which is a special feature of this type of 
construction, entirely eliminates all possibility of 
moisture reaching the grain, and a test at the Min- 
neapolis Brewery, in bins there with air spaces, the 
interspace showed but 3 per cent of moisture. The 
air spaces are also a protection against fire orig- 
inating in other and adjacent buildings, because the 


are 
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inner wall of the bins and the reinforcing material 
cannot be reached by the heat from the outside. 
Through the car shed run four tracks laid over 
two receiving pits to each track, or eight in all. 
Sach receiving pit holds 2,500 bushels of grain and 
each has its belt conveyor. to the two receiving legs 


of the elevator. These conveyor belts have a Ca- 


STARTING BIN WALLS AND REINFORCING. 
pacity of 10,000 bushels per hour each. One feature 
in connection with the receiving pits worthy of 
special mention is the device for opening garner bot- 


NORTHWESTERN 


toms, which is shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. Each elevator leg has a capacity of 
10,000 bushels per hour. When the grain reaches 
the top of the elevator it falls into two garners, each 
having a capacity of 2,000 bushels, after which it 
is weighed on one of two Fairbanks Scales of 2,000 
hushels’ capacity each, and then the grain moves on 
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to the Prinz & Rau Grain Cleaners. There are two 
of these machines, each with a cleaning capacity 
of 7,000 bushels per hour. The grain is then dis- 
charged upon conveyor belts, by which it is dis- 
tributed and caried to any bin in the house. There 
are two of these belts with a capacity of 10,000 
bushels per hour each, 

When the grain has reached the bins it remains 
in storage until needed at the mills. When the time 
comes for withdrawing it for consumption, it is 
drawn from the bins upon one of two conveyor belts 
and discharged into the mill elevator boot. It is 
thence taken to the top of the building, deposited 
in a 2,000-bushel garner from which it passes into 
a 1,000-bushel Fairbanks Hopper Scale, where it is 
weighed and thence discharged upon the conveyor 
belt which runs through one of two galleries leading 
to the mill. One of these is 115 feet in length lead- 
ing to the “Crown A Mill,” while the other is but 30 
feet in length, leading to the “Standard Mill.” 

The elevator is equipped with the Day Com- 
pany’s Dust Collecting System, All machinery is 
electrically driven by 21 motors built by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, ranging in size from 5% 
horse to 50% horse power. The legs are driven 
with rope drive and are equipped with the Evans 
Back Stop to prevent the leg from backing up and 
choking. 

The elevator has been 
three months, 


in operation less than 
but has made a record for econ- 
omy in the handling of grain that is the best of 
testimony to the correct principles of its design and 
the excellence of its arrangements and equipment. 


INSPECTION SHAKE-UP. 


Jurisdiction over the grain inspection in Wash- 
ington having been transferred to the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, it is premised that J. W. 
Arasmith, long chief inspector, will ‘walk the 
plank” at the order of Governor Hay. The law ex- 
pressly provides that, although the appointment is 
nominally under control of the Railroad Commis- 
sion, it can only be made with the Governor's ap- 
proval. 


CONVEYOR FROM SCALES TO BINS. 

In effect this places the appointment wholly in 
the hands of the executive; and a local authority 
says: “It is a well-known fact that Hay approves 
this scheme. The Railroad Commission probably 
will have no difficulty in understanding that the 
executive is the real appointive power and will not 
undertake to dispense that piece of patronage.” 
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{For the ‘“‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
THE UNITED STATES CORN GROWER VIN- 
DICATED. 


8S. RUTHERFORD. 


BY F. 
In the year 1908 the United States farmer pro- 
duced 80 per cent of the world’s corn crop. 


It is 


hunnioennirsva 
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agricultural journals obtainable. And what he does 
not learn in “his paper,” he will “pick up” when he 
goes to market or when exchanging views .around 
the friendly stove or sitting on the counter in the 
historic country store. Agricultural colleges, agri- 
cultural papers, grain journals, grain dealers’ asso- 
ciations, country grain dealers and railway interests 


NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO.— FAIRBANKS HOPPER SCALES AND GARNERS. 


preposterous to suppose it possible that he upon 
whom devolves the task of producing practically the 
corn supply for the world would plod along blindly 
in the prosecution of the work. The assertion that 
the corn produced in the United States is inferior 
to that grown in other countries in yielding, feeding 
or keeping qualities is an unwarranted slander upon 
the farmer of this country, and can only be uttered 
in ignorance of the facts. There is no more pro- 
gressive nation on the globe than the United States. 
There is no individual in the universe more keenly 
alive to the existence of his necessities, or more in- 
dustrious in intelligent effort to relieve those neces- 


NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO.— 
SHOWING BELT CONVEYOR FROM RECEIV- 
ING PIT. 


sities, than the farmer of this country. There is no 
being on earth more thoroughly informed on mat- 
ters affecting his personal interests than the farmer 
of the United States. He may not read the daily 
newspaper, but it is an assured fact that he “takes 
the weekly,” and is a studious reader of the best 


have contributed liberally 
stimulating the American farmer to the proper 
selection of seed corn. Seed growing concerns, in 
their own business interest, have propagated seed 
corn to almost the acme of perfection. 

Feeding to his own live stock an average of 80 
per cent of the corn he raises, the United States 
farmer fuily appreciates the importance, in his own 
interest, of planting seed that will produce a crop 
of corn heavy in yield and of high feeding and 
keeping qualities. He sells only what corn he has 
left over, and, primarily producing it for his own 
use, he aims to produce the very best. He is com- 
petent to make a proper selection of seed, he pro- 
cures good seed and plants it, and he produces 
corn crops heavy in yield and nigh unto perfection 
in feeding and keeping qualities. One of the best 
evidences of the high keeping quality of corn grown 
in the United States is the record of a St. Louis 
grain commission merchant, showing that in the 
germinating season, in the month of June, 1908, he 
received corn consignments from Iowa, Illinois, Ne- 
braska and Missouri of which every car but one 
graded No. 2—No. 2 yellow or No. 2 white—after 
having been in transit from one to several weeks in 
a tightly closed box-car, with the hot sun beating 
down upon it. If the corn had not been of the high- 
est quality and in perfect condition it could not have 
withstood the tremendous heat it was subjected to 
in the tightly closed car in the germinating season. 

Mr. J. D. Shannahan, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated in his address be- 
fore the Kansas Grain Dealers’ convention, Febru- 
ary 3, 1909, that European dealers informed him 
that American corn in good condition would bring 
at least five cents per bushel more in the Huropean 
markets than corn grown in any other country, 
which, indeed, should swell the heart of the United 
States farmer with pride, and refute forever the in- 
sinuation that American corn is inferior to that 
grown in other countries. Mr. Shannahan also 
stated that of the American corn received at Euro- 
pean ports during the season of 1908 6% per cent 
was out of condition, which is a pleasingly powerful 
vindication for the United States corn grower, as 


toward educating and 
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it shows that 935 out of 1,000 cars of American corn 
were in such excellent condition as to command 
five cents a bushel more in the European markets 
than corn grown in any other country. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Shannahan thought to remind the 
European grain merchants complaining of this 
slight percentage of American corn arriving out of 
condition that sometimes grain crops in other coun- 
tries than the United States are damaged by rains, 
resulting not infrequently in quantities of 
their grain arriving at European markets of 
condition. 

Considering that inconsiderable quantity of 
American corn is accumulated at the American sea- 
board during the winter the corn is thor- 
oughly cured, and that the United States exporter 
does not, as a rule, bid the country grain dealer for 
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large 


out 
no 


before 


the high-class corn, but rather for a grade below 
(No. 3), it certainly speaks well for the United 
States corn grower that 935 out of 1,000 cars of 


corn exported from his rais:ng is of so high a qual- 
ity that it commands five cents per bushel more in 
the European market than from other 
fields in the universe. Were the exporters of the 
United States to exercise a little caution in 


corn any 


more 


their selection of grain for export, every kernel of 
United States grown corn sent to Europe would ar- 
rive there in perfect condition. 
the 


there is 
United 


As it is, 


nothing serious in situation, as the 


THE HONSTAIN-COOLEY PATENT 
BIN CONSTRUCTION 


SYSTEM OF 


States exporter, and not the European grain dealer, 
is the one who must stand for the loss resulting 
from his corn arriving in Europe out of condition. 
But all honor to the United States farmer, to the 
seed corn he plants, to the crop he raises, and to his 
method of caring for it. 


J. W. Raymond of Spokane, superintendent in 
eastern Washington and Idaho for the Puget Sound 
Warehouse Company and the Everett Grain and 
Warehousing Company, has announced a reduction 
of 25 cents a ton for handling wheat by those con- 
cerns, beginning June 1, this reduction being a re- 
turn to the tate of 50 cents a ton as it was two 
years ago. The Pacific Coast Elevator Company, 
owned by the same interests, will probably make 
the same reduction. The Puget Sound and Everett 


Companies own and operate 130 warehouses in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 53 of which are 
under the charge of Mr. Raymond. The Pacific 


Elevator Company has about the same number of 
houses. The approximate amount of wheat han- 
dled yearly by the first named companies is between 
5,500,000 and 7,000,000 bushels. 
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CURING CORN. 


the 


BY J. R. BOWIE, TENNESSEE. 

I read in the March issue of the “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade” an article headed “Export 
Corn.” The writer does not believe with the writer 
of that article, that the bad condition of the corn 
arriving in the European markets is at all due to 
the variety of corn, but that it is entirely due to 
the corn is handled from the 
stalk until it is loaded 


the in which 
time it is pulled from the 
on board ship for Europe. 

I have handled thousands of bushels of Western 
corn, and can speak with some authority in re- 
gard to the condition in which the corn usually ar- 
rives at its destination, carried by rail to the East- 
ern markets. I have a number of times unloaded 
corn that was hot in the car; did it absorb damp- 
ness in transit? I would say, hardly. The truth 
of the business is: it was gathered from the field 
too soon after maturity, taken to the elevator too 
quickly, shelled and stored; then the curing process 
was undertaken, which was begun “too late in the 
game” to make a success of the operation. The 
proper time to cure corn is when it is in the ear. 
Let it get thoroughly dry in the ear before shelling; 
then you will have a corn that will make the fa- 
Southern corn bread. 

The five cents against the American corn from 
the West is not alone true of the European market; 
it is true of the East. The Eastern miller will al- 
ways pay more for the native corn, simply because 
he cannot make a satisfactory meal out of the 
best grades of Western corn that he can get. I 
wish to make the charge here and now, that the 


way 


mous 


Western farmer knows very little about curing 
corn for bread purposes. The Western elevator 
man has only been able to help the farmer by 


curing corn by steam, which I think a doubtful or 
poor remedy after the corn has started to deterior- 
ate. If the corn could be thoroughly dried as soon 
as shelled, the process would likely be more suc- 
Nearly all the Western corn that I ever 
ground had a rather disagreeable sappy odor, and 
would grind tough and heat up the rolls or burrs in 
a very short time after starting up. 

The only way the Western farmer or the West- 
ern elevator man can have this statement refuted 
is in the future to send out corn that is dry. It is 
hardly reasonable to lay it to the railroad company 
or the shipowners that the corn took up dampness 

transit. 

The not only unloaded and handled 
hot corn but has bought and ground a number of 
cars that others had bought and paid for as good 
corn and let it spoil on their hands until it was 
hardly fit for chop feed. They could no longer 
sell any of it in the grain and the only way was 
to grind and put some pure wheat offal with it so 
that stock would eat it. This was before the mixed 
feed into effect. Hereafter I would not 
know what to do with musty corn. So the farmers 
and elevator men should now be more careful about 
shipping wet corn. 

We have to buy more or less corn from the West 
every year at this time, and always have a very 
unsatisfactory meal trade whenever we start in on 
the Western corn. I wish it was not so; nothing 
would please me better than to be able to get a 
corn that would make as good meal as the native 
article. 


cessful. 


in 


writer has 


laws went 


ADULTERATION BARRED. 


In view of recent seizures by Federal and state 
authorities of grain in the South, that, it has been 
claimed, is impure under the definition of the pure 
food and pure feed acts, it was probably no sur- 
prise to dealers at St. Louis and elsewhere to re- 
ceive notification from T. G. Hudson, Commissioner 
of Agriculture for Georgia, that hereafter all ship- 
ments of seeds or grains containing chaff, screen- 
ings, unlike seeds or other adulterants, would leave 
the shipper liable to prosecution under the food and 
drugs act of Georgia, unless the per cent of adul- 
teration be marked on the package. This step has 
been taken, he said, because of the numerous adul- 
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terated shipments sent to the South within recent 
months. The scarcity of oats have in various in- 
stances caused shippers to mix barley with oats 
shipments, and this practice, it is said, has had 
much to do with the action taken in Georgia. 

The warning from Georgia is addressed to “deal- 
ers in corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats and other seeds 
and grains,’ and reads as follows: 

“Whenever any substance such as chaff, screen- 
ings, damaged, faulty or unlike seeds or grains 
or foreign material be mixed with or added to seeds 
or grains as an adulterant and the per cent of such 
mixture not plainly marked on the package contain- 
ing it, or in which it is offered for sale, showing the 
true’ composition of the mixture or the character 
of the adulteration, this will be considered a viola- 
ticn of the food and drugs act of Georgia.” 


DEATH OF E. R. ULRICH, SR. 


Edward von Reisenkampff Ulrich, formerly head 
of the well-known house of BE. R. Ulrich & Sons, 
grain merchants at Springfield, Ill, died at Los 
Angeles, Calif., on March 14, 1909. 

Mr. Ulrich was born at Fishkill, N. Y., on Octo- 
ber 10, 1829. His father, Augustus Louis Ulrich, 
came to the United States in 1817, and built a cloth 


THE LATE E. R. ULRICH, SR. 


factory at Fishkill, N. Y., in which business John 
Jacob Astor and Philip Howe were stockholders. 
He was the son of Dr. Johann August Heinrich UI- 
rich, councillor of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and pro- 
fessor of political economy in Vienna University, 
Vienna. He was a contemporary and friend of Kant, 
Schiller and Goethe; and the University of Jena 
now contains no less than seventeen volumes of his 
rulings on philosophical topics. E. R. Ulrich’s 
mother was a daughter of Justus Johann von Rei- 
senkampff, collector under the Czar for thirty years 
at Reval, Russia. The family in Europe still main- 
tains in its direct and collateral branches its ancient’ 
prestige as a contributor to the ranks of the leading 
men of the state. 

BE. R. Ulrich was a man of remarkable individu- 
ality, of high attainment and character, possessing 
great business talent and executive ability. After 
the death of his father in 1841, the family came to 
the West and settled in Springfield, Ill., where Mr. 
Ulrich built up the extensive grain business which 
he eventuallly turned over to his sons. He had a 
wide circle of friends who regarded him always as 
an able and high minded business man as well as a 
strictly upright and useful citizen. He was a gener- 
ous and warm friend, and a liberal and devoted 
Christian, who endeavored to follow out his con- 
victions in his daily life and practice. “His faith 
stood in the power of God.” 

His wife was Floria Van Doren Vredenburg, 
whom he married at Springfield in 1858, whose 
father, John S. Vredenburg, was at one time mayor 
of Springfield. 
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Mr. Ulrich leaves his wife, who was with him in 
Los Angeles, Calif., and three sons: A. L. Ulrich, 
E. R. Ulrich, Jr., and Chas. M. Ulrich; also three 
daughters, Mrs. Frederick Kinsman of Berkeley, 
Calif.. Mrs. B. G. Pinkerton and Henriette Ulrich, 
of Los Angeles. There is also a brother, Bartow 
A. Ulrich, Chicago, who was educated as a lawyer, 
but is in the real estate business. He is a frequent 
contributor to the press and magazines on govern- 
mental topics. There is also a sister, Mrs. Augusta 
Mack, mother of Judge David BE. Mack, of Carthage. 

Owing to the delicate health of the widow the 
body of Mr. Ulrich was not brought home to Illinois 
but was buried at Los Angeles. 


April 15, 1909. 


KANSAS CITY HIT BY THE I. C. C. 


Kansas City has been hard hit by the Commerce 
Commission in the matter of Gulf and Texas rates 
on grain from Kansas in a report and decision 
published on March 13. The complaint is No. 1509, 
entitled, Kansas City Transportation Bureau, etc., 
et al. vs. A. T. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. The com- 
plaint in this case was made to set aside a decision 
on cases Nos. 918 and 919 which readjusted a rate 
that forced, or attracted, Kansas grain to Kansas 
City instead of permitting it to move on lower 
rates to the Gulf ports for export and to Texas 
convening points, by prescribing “specific through 
rates to Galveston for export,’ and to conserving 
Texas points, “lower than the sum of the local 
rates to Kansas City and the proportionate rates 
from Kansas City.” To this readjustment Kansas 
City objected, hence this complaint, and petition for 
a restoration of the former rates that had been set 
aside. 

The complainants stated that Kansas City is a 
primary grain market, being so located geographi- 
cally as to afford the producers of Kansas and other 
neighboring states a ready and general market for 
their products and that it is served by many lines 
of railroad, which create there active competition 
which is of benefit to the producers and the pub- 
lic. It is alleged that through rates from point 
of origin to destination in Texas and to the Gulf 
ports for export, which are less than the combina- 
tion rate on Kansas City, have the effect of divert- 
ing the grain from the Kansas City market to the 
injury of the plaintiffs. No attack was made upon 
the reasonableness of the rates, the only complaint 
being that the rate being lower to Gulf and Texas, 
“they create undue prejudice and disadvantage 
against Kansas City dealers’—who, in other words, 
would have the forcing advantage of the former 
rates. Some side issues were brought into the 
complaint, which were set aside, and an examina- 
tion of comparative facilities is made in the re- 
port, not of much general interest. The main thing 
is the principle enunciated in the decision, towit, 
that in the original case, No. 918 and 919, which is 
that “the territory in which this grain was grown 
and the growers were entitled to the benefit of 
their proximity to the Gulf and to the great con- 
suming territory in Texas, and of their direct lines 
of transportation, without moving their grain 
through or paying tribute thereon to the Kansas 
City market.” : 

The Cammission goes on to say, in conclusion: 


If the carriers upon whose lines the traffic origi- 
nates can carry it to the Gulf, or to destinations in 
consuming territory in Texas, over their own lines, 
more advantageously and economically and at 
lower rates to the shippers than they can carry 
it through Kansas City, we find it difficult to see 
how the public interests would be served by break- 
ing up that adjustment and imposing upon this 
grain higher transportation charges. 7) whe 
complaint here is that the adjustment ordered by 
the Commission has attracted grain away from 
Kansas City markets which otherwise would go 
there. That was the expectation and intent of the 
Commission in its former decision. 

Kansas City is one of the great grain markets of 
the world. It has great transportation facilities. 
It has had the advantage of the foresight and en- 
terprise of those who established a grain market 
there before any other was established in near-by 
territory or in competition therewith. It has reaped 
rich reward therefrom. It is perfectly natural that 
it should wish and strive to maintain all of its 
prestige, prominence, and advantage; but since 
those days many lines of railroad have been built 
into the grain fields; short lines and cut-offs have 
been constructed; a great grain-growing state has 
been added to the Union; competitive markets have 
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been established; new export ports have been 
opened; and the new conditions so created must be 
given consideration. To now hold that these de- 
fendants may not make through rates over their di- 
rect and shorter routes via which they get the 
long haul on the business which they originate, 
lower than apply through Kansas City, where the 
grain would be marketed and be subject to diver- 
sion to the lines of other carriers, would, if dis- 
crimination in favor of Kansas City were to be 
avoided, necessitate similar findings for other 
grain markets, and so the entire profit in transpor- 
tation of the grain would be eaten up in terminal 
services, or the value of the additional terminal 
services so required would have to be added to the 
transportation rates. . 

The complaint herein could be satisfied in one of 
three ways: (a) By reducing the rates into Kansas 
City; (b) by reducing the rates from Kansts City; 
or (c) by increasing the rates via the direct routes. 
The rates now in effect via the direct routes are 
materially reduced rates established in conformity 
with an order of this Commission. We have no 
authority to order an advance in those rates even 
if we were so inclined, which we are not, and, there- 
fore, we could specifically deal with this question 
only by ordering a reduction in these rates to Kan- 
sas City or from Kansas City. The former would 
involve the whole relative adjustment of inbound 
rates as between Kansas City and other Western 
primary markets. The latter would involve the 
whole relative adjustment of outbound rates from 
every market and to every export port. We are 
not prepared to do either. Clearly unreasonable 
rates or undue and unjust discrimination should be 
corrected, even if long-standing adjustments must 
be disturbed, but here no rate is alleged to be un- 
reasonable, and the discrimination should be cor- 
rected, even if long-standing adjustments must be 
disturbed, but here no rate is alleged to be un- 
reasonable, and the discrimination alleged and com- 
plained of is, as has been noted, between an inter- 
mediate or primary market which naturally wishes 
to handle the grain and forward it for export to 
the consuming territory, and direct shipment of 
the grain from points where it is grown to export 
ports and consuming territory under lower trans- 
portation charges. We can not find that discrimi- 
nation so created is undue or unjust. 

It is said that the Commission could simply direct 
that the rates via the direct line should not exceed 
the combination on Kansas City. Such an order 
would conflict with conclusions that have been 
reached in other cases, would be diametrically op- 
posed to the contentions of Kansas City interests 
in Burnham, Hanna, Munger Dry Goods Co. et al. 
Vip Ostby obs venom eteal., 14°. iC Ce Reps 299: 
and be an abandonment of principles that have 
been announced as results of definite convictions 
which are still entertained. 

It should be remembered that, as found and justi- 
fied in cases 918 and 919, proportional rates from 
Kansas City to the Gulf for export are substan- 
tially less than the rates from points of origin di- 
rectly intermediate between Kansas City and the 
Gulf and much nearer to the Gulf. The rates via 
Kansas City are now no higher than they were be- 
fore our original order was entered, but under that 
order the grain from certain points and territory 
finds its way to territory of consumption and to 
export ports at lower rates and therefore along 
lines of less resistance. And this in face of the fact 
found in cases 918 and 919 that, under competition, 
rates on grain. from Kansas City in all directions 
have been “forced down to a very low level.” 

If the rates herein’ questioned involved the ability 
of Kansas City to sell grain in competition with 
another similar market trading under similar con- 
ditions, an element of discrimination might be 
found which it, would be proper to remedy. That, 
however, is not the case. It can not be said that 
moving the grain over direct, shorter, and more 
economical routes which give the long haul to the 
carriers upon whose lines it originates, at rates 
lower than would apply if it were hauled through 
Kansas City, unjustly discriminates against Kan- 
sas City as compared with any other city or in- 
terests similarly situated, and it follows that upon 
the whole record the complaint must be dismissed. 


CONDEMNED OATS. 

The oats siezed in March at Atlanta have been 
reported to contain 22% of barley in addition to 
other grains. c 

The Agricultural Department of Louisiana having 
discovered some feed dealers of that state selling 
mixed grains and placing them upon the market 
as oats, held to be a violation of the feedstuff laws, 
will proceed to carry out the provisions of the acts 
relating thereto. All mixed grains found on the 
market without being tagged in accordance with 
the law. It is therefore announced that all will be 
seized. 

Grain brokers in the state endeavor to justify 
their acts by claiming that barley, for instance, 
is richer in protein than oats, but the Department 
says it is well aware of the fact that while oats 
weigh thirty-two pounds, barley weighs forty-eight 
to the bushel; but with this it has nothing to do. 
The law provides against the mixing of grains, re- 
quiring all such to be properly registered and 
tagged, thereby giving to purchasers the privilege 
of buying the pure, unmixed grains, or the mixed, 
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if they prefer; and not to be forced to take these 
mixtures without being so informed. The law re- 
quires the number of pounds and the chemical 
analysis to be placed on each package, and the de- 
partment will see to it that no infringement or 
violation of the law is permitted. 


G. M. MILES. 

G. M. Miles, who represents the Prinz & Rau 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee at St. Louis, was ‘“‘born and 
bred” a miller and seems never to have wanted to 
break the habit. He is not so very old, at least 
not at the Oslerizing period as yet, but. during his 
constructive career he has built and remodeled 
about 60 mills and programmed and started about 
as many more, which is “going some.” 

Mr. Miles was born in western Wisconsin and 
grew up in a little waterpower burr mill that 
his father built in the early ’60s. In 1879 it was 
carried away by a flood, and he helped to rebuild it 
the same year. This seems to have been the first 
time he was “on the job” in that way. In 1884 
he rented the mill and operated it on his own ac- 
count for a while. In 1888 he took his first job 
of remodeling the same mill, which put in the roller 
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system. After that he was put at this work in 
other places, and was kept busy in that line in 
various parts of the country until 1897 when the 
old home mill of his father burned and he went 
back to rebuild it a second time. 

This work completed he took a position with the 
Dubuque Turbine and Roller Mill Company, cover- 
ing the state of Wisconsin for the company to sell 
Plansifters. Having sold several he took charge 
of their installation, and started on the road again. 
He remained with the Dubuque company until 1902, 
when he went to the Nordyke & Marmon Company 
at Indianapolis, for whom he had done some work 
in 1899. He has been with the Prinz & Rau Mfg. 
Co., with headquarters at St. Louis, for nearly three 
years. 

Among Mr. Miles’s other accomplishments in his 
profession, he is familiar with rice milling as well 
as oat meal and corn milling in all their branches, 
and has several high-class mills of all these lines 
to his credit. 

Mr. Miles, on the side, is president of the Durand 
Light & Power Co., of Durand, Wis., and with his two 
brothers controls 80 per cent of the company’s 
stock. The three brothers still run and operate the 
little water power mill at Durand, which with two 


other feed mills, they operate with electric power 


furnished by the Light and Power Company. 


Grain dealers at Tacoma anticipate importations 
of oats from Canada if present prices continue. 
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COWEN 
of Illinois. 

The state of Illinois has by law taken upon itself 
the responsibility of making a grade on all grain 
passing through the different markets where inspec- 
tions are made. If we fail to. render a just grade, 
the state of Illinois has failed to perform the duty 
it has arbitrarily taken upon itself. To the farthest 
extent of my ability I propose to see that this work 
is performed as honestly and accurately as human 
judgment will permit. As Chief Grain Inspector I 
believe it to be my duty to give to the grain passing 
under my supervision the benefit of every reasonable 
doubt. 


Chief Grain Inspector 


EFFECT OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 

When I entered upon my duties and took charge 
of the inspection department I found many things 
that to me were very unsatisfactory. I determined 
to overcome these faulty conditions if possible. Af- 
ter much thought, careful investigation, and many 
conferences with the grain committee of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and other persons of experi- 
ence, the new system of inspection now in success- 
ful operation was decided upon. Up to this time it 
has fulfilled my most ardent anticipations, and the 
more I witness its operation the better I am satis- 
fied it is a vast improvement over the methods that 
had been in-continuous use, without any improve- 
ments, for about forty years. I am so confident we 
are on the right track that I am perfectly willing, 
and do accept, all of the responsibility of its ultim- 
ate success or failure. 

As evidence of the accuracy of the work done un- 
der the new system of inspection, I am pleased to 
say that where under the old method there was an 
average of four hundred calls for reinspection each 
month; there are at present only about fifty. 

It has been said that I am a politician and there- 
fore cannot be expected to be a practical grain in- 
spector. Replying to this I state frankly that 1 
am and for many years have been interested in poli- 
tics, and in my opinion every good citizen should 
take an active interest in politics. Unless he does so 
we cannot hope for better government; and if we 
fail to take this interest we must not be surprised 
if conditions are unsatisfactory. My idea of politics 
is to stand for the best interests of the people, and 
fight everything that is to the contrary. This, how- 
ever, does not interfere in any way with my judg- 
ment in the grading of grain. Whatever I do I 
endeavor to do with enthusiasm and to the very best 
of my ability, whether it be business or politics. I 
assure you that when performing my duties as Chief 
Grain Inspector politics are set entirely aside. In 
selecting the grain inspectors for the work in the 
inspection room, I have chosen those who by many 
years of experience have proven themselves compe- 
tent. Evidence to the contrary will cause their dis- 
missal. Correspondence on this and all other mat- 
ters of interest to grain dealers is very much de- 
sired, and will always be given most respectful and 
careful attention. 

The men who act as chief samplers are men who 
have had long experience in drawing samples from 
cars under the old system of inspection, while some 
of them were formerly regular grain inspectors of 
high standing. These men receive approximately 
the same salaries as those who make the grades at 
the office, and I consider, and I impress it upon 
them, that their work is fully as important (if not 
more so) than that of the regular inspectors and 
that in filling the place of samplers their standing 
in the work of the department is in no manner low- 
ered from that of a regular inspector, as everything 
depends upon; the careful and accurate manner in 
which the samples are taken at the cars. These 
samplers have assistants, or helpers, under them, 
but the department holds the chief samplers respon- 
sible for all the work performed. 

Upon taking charge of the inspection department 
I at once applied myself studiously to the task of 
fitting myself to become a practical grain inspector. 
I studied hard; and I am pleased to say that if cir- 
cumstances demanded, I would not hesitate to take 
my place at one of the tables with perfect confi- 
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dence that, with the training of the past four years 
and more, I would be able to make a record that 
would compare favorably with the other inspectors. 
I state this that you may understand that I am not 
groping in the dark but by hard study have fitted 
myself to be Chief Grain Inspector from a practical 
standpoint—not only in name, but in fact. 

I believe the inspection department is now in a 
position where we can assure a Just and uniform 
grade on grain. This being the case, grain shippers 
are justified in buying grain from the producers on 
its merits. If the grain is leaded right, I feel per- 
fectly safe in assuring you that it will be graded 
right on arrival. But if shippers are careless in 
buying, mixing and loading, I must also-assure you 
that no favors can be granted; you will have to 
abide any results of carelessness that may tend to 
the grade. The inspection department has 
“no foes to punish nor friends to reward.” An hon- 
“square deal” for all is my motto and 


lower 


intelligent 
shall ever continue to be. 

The postal card system instituted three years ago 
is still in suecessful and popular operation and I 
would urge all shippers to make use of it. The use 
of these ecards places the grain shipper and the in- 
spection department in closer touch which is of 
benefit to both. The department invites correspond- 
ence from all, as in my opinion the department be- 
longs to the people and should in no manner be 
closed to the exchange of opinions. Individuals or 
committees are cordially invited to call at the office 
at any time and witness the manner of inspection, 
and express their individual or combined opinion 
as to its working. This is very much desired, and 
I trust it will be done before indulging in adverse 


est, 


criticism. 
BUYING GRAIN ON ITS MERITS. 

My hope is that through a uniform and accurate 
inspection the producers of grain may be encouraged 
to become more careful in garnering and caring for 
their crops and thus be able to deliver a higher 
quality, and in this way raise the standard in qual- 
ity and condition of all grain passing through the 
great markets of the country. The farmer who 
cares for and delivers his grain in first-class condi- 
tion should be encouraged by receiving a higher 
price than the one who is not so careful. It then 
rests with the shipper to care for and keep this 
better grain separate from the poorer and thus re- 
ceive a better grade and consequently higher price 
himself. Justice demands that the careful man 
should be protected as agaisnt the man who is not 
eareful; and this, so long as I am in my present 
position, shall be done or I will ‘quit the job.” 


for 


NEW METHOD OF SUPERVISING OUT-INSPECTION. 

The inspection of grain out of public elevators has 
been the subject of much criticism, many claiming 
the out-inspection to be lacking in uniformity with 
that of grain arriving in cars. To remedy this and 
to insure a uniform inspection both in and out an 
order has been issued by which inspectors at all pub- 
lie elevators are required to send to my office daily 
by special messengers a carefully drawn sample 
taken from every car inspected out of the public ele- 
These samples on arrival at the main office 
are immediately reinspected by a board of the most 
competent under my personal supervi- 
sion; and if the grades made by the inspector at 
the elevators are not approved by this board, the 
grades are changed to agree with their decision. 
In this way the work of the inspectors at the eleva- 
tors can be checked up and verified and a uniform 
in and out inspection assured, which I consider 
important. In case of boatloads a similar 
course is pursued, except that a supervising board 
of three inspectors will visit each boat and super- 
vise the work there instead of at the main office. 


vators. 


inspectors 


very 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF GRAIN IN TRANSIT. 

I believe in a close supervision by the Federal 
government of all interstate shipments of grain. 
(This does not mean Federal inspection.) This 
supervision should be so stringent that the original 
grain sold, loaded out and inspected will be deliv- 
ered to the purchasers at terminal points. A law 
of this character is of great importance to the 
grain trade, as shippers and purchasers of inter- 
state grain have no protection whatever from the 
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possible mixing and changing of grain while in 
transit. 

The certificates of inspection issued by the IIli- 
nois State Grain Inspection Department are sup- 
posed to represent the grain delivered at the ter- 
minal points, although the grain passes entirely 
out of its control after being inspected; and in 
case of any mixing or changing of the grain in 
transit, both shipper and purchaser suffer great in- 
justice, besides causing severe adverse criticism to 
rest on the work of the inspection department. 
Such criticism is unfair and has a tendency to low- 
er the dignity and value of the certificates of in- 
spection originally issued. It is to be hoped the 
Federal government will soon recognize the gravity 
of the situation and pass a law supervising inter- 
state grain while in transit. 

I believe in an absolutely honest, accurate uni- 
form inspection of grain regardless of any and ail 
persons or conditions. 

I believe in uniform rules governing inspection 
at all markets which when first thoroughly tested 
and worked out justice can be assured to all con- 


cerned, 


AMENDING THE LAW OF PUBLIC ELEVATORS. 


the public elevators 
be defective in some 


I believe the law governing 
in the warehousing of grain to 
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THE PORT OF KARACHI. 


India is an exporter of wheat, but hardly a con- 
sistent one, owing to the climatic uncertainties of 
the wheat country, which depends absolutely on 
the monsoon rains for its supply of moisture that 
is far from being the same one year with another, 
and the monsoon may indeed fail to do its duty to the 
land for several years in succession. Wheat in India 
began to be commercially important and that for 
many years but tentatively, only after the opening 
of the Suez canal, the most decisive event in the 
commercial history of the world since the discovery 
of America, and the subsequent development of 
railroads in India itself. The cereal thrives best in 
the plains of the Punjab (northwest) and the dry 
plateaus of the central provinces; but for the reason 
named above the annual production is too uncertain 
to be depended upon. At this time about 28,000,000 
acres are devoted to wheat of which the United 
Provinces (west) and the Punjab (northwest) have 
about one-half, the remainder being distributed 
among the Central Provinces, central India and 
Bombay, Bengal, ete. 

The wheat is harvested in our spring months. 
The domestic consumption is capricious, being sus- 
ceptible to variations resulting from changes in the 
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points, and that another law more explicit in its 
terms. should be passed whereby there can be no 
room for argument as to its true meaning. The 
present law is not as clear in its terms as it should 
be, leaving room for a difference of opinion as ta 
its interpretation. A new law properly and care 
fully framed would remedy this and do away with 
the criticism that now exists. Such a law as this 
I have recommended in my annual report, and to 
secure the same it will be necessary that the state 
legislature take action. 

I will also say that I do not believe the inspec- 
tion of grain at any terminal market in any state 
should be governed and controlled by private indi- 
viduals, or corporations, but should in every in- 
stance be operated under state laws. There are 
markets where these conditions exist, which to my 
way of thinking is a mistake, and not calculated to 
work to the best interests of the general public. 

Finally allow me to again urge your hearty co- 
operation in the work of inspection. The depart- 
ment belongs to the grain trade and I am your will- 
ing representative, and by all working together 
harmoniously I am satisfied the inspection of grain 
can be made satisfactory to all. 


A report of the work of the Ft. William elevators 
for this season to September 1, 1908, to February 
23, 1909, shows receipts as follows: Wheat, 46,933,- 
598 bushels; oats, 9,842,547 bushels barley, 1,459,312 
bushels and flax 479,976 bushels. 


price that may be obtained for export. The out- 
ports are Bombay for the Central Provinces, while 
the wheat from the Punjab is collected at Multan, a 
city with a large foreign trade, located on the Che- 
naub River, whence it is floated down the Indus to 
Karachi for export. 

Karachi is one of the large towns of India, hav- 
ing a population of about 125,000. It stands on low 
ground, on the bank of the Sinde, an inlet of the 
Indian Ocean, and although it stands on low ground, 
it has the only harbor on that coast with water 
deeper than 10 feet. Its harbor and excellent road- 
stead being protected by Cape Meenorah, it carries 
on a large foreign trade. Our illustration (from 
Milling, Liverpool) shows the harbor in holiday 
attire, it being at the height of the wheat exporting 
season; and the dock is crowded with steamships 
taking on grain and other products of the interior. 

In this connection some data found in Milling of 
recent date, obtained from a pamphlet entitled 
“Wheat Elevators for India,’ by Frederick Noél- 
Paton, Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
on India, may be interesting. ‘“‘Wheat is a winter 
crop in India,” says Milling. ‘Wheat is grown chief- 
ly in northwestern parts of the country, it is reaped 
in the spring months of the year and comes on the 
Indian market from April onwards. The rains be- 
gin towards the end of June and inflict serious dam- 
age on wheat which is not properly protected. This 
damage is caused not only by direct wetting, but by 
the heating, or moulding, which results from great 
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humidity; and by weevils, which are most active in 
the presence of moisture. In addition to the injury 
wrought by these agencies, great loss is inflicted on 
the owners of grain stocks in India by thieves and 
by rats. These depredations would hardly be be- 
lieved by persons who are not acquainted with In- 
dia and the conditions of storage there prevailing. 
Similarly, the damage done by weevils is enormous- 
ly greater than any customary estimate in the trade. 
In some recent experiments it amounted to 26 per 
cent of actual weight in tnree months, but 65 per 
cent of the grains were weevilled. 

“For these reasons there is a strong desire on the 
part of shippers to get all export wheat out of the 
country as soon as possible. lf, however, that ce- 
real were carefully stored in elevators of approved 
type, there would be no occasion to ship it so quick- 
ly. The pamphlet points out that all the characteris- 
tics of the wheat traffic in North America are pres- 
ent in India, and that while the winter in North 
America is singularly severe, the onset of the rains 
in India is not less singular in its intensity. He 
further states that if the garnering of Indian wheat 
and seeds could be carried out under conditions 
which assure immunity from loss by rain, dew, 
weevils, rats, etc., by the building of elevators, the 
clamor’ for railway facilities would be less loud, 
holders could retain their produce until. the worst 
of the rains were past, while railways could be able 
to earn a more constant income on their rolling 
stock and equipment.” 


DURUM FLIES HIGH. 


At a time when Special Commissioner Davis, in- 
vestigator of the milling industry in Europe, tells 
us to look out for durum,—that it cannot be ex- 
pected that durum will soon have another such a 
season at the last, because Europe will not buy 
American durum,—this kind of wheat, on Saturday, 
March 27, advanced at Duluth to $1.05%, the high- 
est quotation in the history of this grade of wheat 
in America. The advance was on the strength of 
heavy foreign buying, covering a period of at least 
ten days. Under such conditions, it is quite im- 
possible to tell farmers of the Northwest that seed- 
ing durum is bad policy, even in the face of Mr. 
Davis’ report, in which after demonstrating that 
France, under normal conditions and for apparent- 
ly good reasons, will use but little durum, he goes 
on, among other things, to say: 


While Italy and other Mediterranean countries 
are users of considerable durum, it should be borne 
in mind that whenever possible the European sup- 
plies will be given preference over American, partly 
because of superior quality and partly because the 
consignments coming in smaller parcels are more 
easily handled, and are continuously coming into 
market when crops are fair. To increase the pro- 
duction of American durum beyond the ability of 
the Mediterranean ports to absorb, and the limited 
requirement of American makers of macaroni, will 
react quite seriously to the loss of growers, be- 
sides putting upon the world's markets a quantity 
of low-priced wheat which mills competing with 
those in America for foreign flour trade will avail 
themselves of in ‘the production of their blended 
flours, thus disturbing values and affording to them 
lower cost and selling price than American mills 
can meet. All this will in time react against the 
farm price of standard varieties of wheat in the 
United States. 

In point of quality, as desired by the Marseilles 
semolina makers, the American durum is considered 
inferior, and in practice is not preferably milled to 
a greater extent than 25 to 50 per cent mixture 
with the more favored kinds. It has had to be used 
to a greater extent, however, the past year on ac- 
count of the partial failure elsewhere. Much dis- 
satisfaction exists as to the American shipments 
of durum from gulf ports, and of late purchasers 
have barred such wheat in their contracts. The 
last crop of American durum coming from Atlantic 
ports was in better favor than the preceding crop, 
but is not liked because of irregularity in grade 
and the presence in it of much white and soft 
wheat. Buyers are not used to over 2 per cent of 
foreign grain and seeds in durum, but American 
lots come in with 6 to 7 per cent of oats and cockle 
In addition to softer wheat. To be in demand 
durum must not only be relatively clean, but it 
must all be hard, extremely hard, the harder the 
better. Many varieties of the Russian product have 
this characteristic of extreme hardness and main- 
tain it year after year. 


Secretary Shepard of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, who hitherto has furnished a statement 
of receipts and shipments by lake only, will here- 
after undertake to supply these by rail also. 
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COLORADO GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIA TION 


Report. ] 


The annual meeting of the Colorado Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association was held at the Colorado Traffic 
Club, Denver, on February 5. There were forty 
members of the Association present when President 
G. E. Ady of Denver called the meeting to order 


G. E, ADY, PRESIDENT. 


at 10 o’clock a. 
resented: 


Lovejoy Bros. and Farmers’ Milling & Elevator 
Co., Berthoud; Boulder Milling & Blevator Co., and 
H. B. Smiley, Boulder; E. S. Johnston, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; H. A. Robinson Grocery and Seldomridge 
Grain Co., Colorado Springs; Canon City Mill Co., 
Canon City; Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., Ayres 
Mercantile Co., J. D. Best & Co., Crescent Mill & 
Elevator Co., Cash Commission Co., Denver Elevator 
Co., Empire Fuel & Feed Co., Excelsior Mill & 
Elevator Co., Hungarian Mill & Elevator Co., Har- 


m. The following firms were rep- 


GEO. S. CLAYTON, SECRETARY. 


rington-Plummer Mercantile Co., Farmers’ Mill & 
Elevator Co., W. F. Thompson Mercantile Co. and 


Westman Commission Co., Denver; Eaton Mer- 
eantile Co., Eaton; Elbert Elevator Co., Elbert; 


Moore & Jackson Grain Co, and Moody-Warren 


Commercial Co., Ft. Collins; Platte Valley Milling 
& Elevator Co., Ft. Morgan; Farr Produce Co., 


Model Milling & Elevator Co. and Farmers’ Mercan- 
tile Co., Greeley; Rock Flour Mills, Golden; Johns- 
town Mill & Elevator Co., Johnstown; E. W. Burke, 
Kersey; Lucerne Produce & Elevator Co., Lucerne; 
W. A. Young, Leadville; Farmers’ Mill & Elevator 
Co. and Longmont Flour Milling Co., Longmont; 
Big Thompson Milling & Elevator Co. and Loveland 
Milling & Elevator Co., Loveland; J. S. Campbell, 
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Monte Vista; B. Springfield, Platteville; McClelland 


Mercantile, Industrial & Realty Co. and P. A. 
Cessna, Pueblo; Jamison-Conger Grain & Produce 


Co., Bancroft & Marty Feed & Produce Co., Quilitch 
Bros. Grain Co, and Bowen Realty, L. S. & P. Co., 
Trinidad. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting and the of the Presi- 
dent Ady delivered annual report as follows: 


approval 
his 


same, 


I am sorry the association 
during the past year, but all 


not done more 
movements go 


has 
new 


slow at first. I have felt that it was better to go 
slow than to try and go too fast. 

Membership.—We now have forty-six members, 
and I trust during the next year we will have 
double that number. 

Advertising.—We have had the names of all our 
members inserted once or more times in the lead- 
ing trade papers, and I have Sent lists to all the 
dealers in Idaho, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas and 


Oklahoma. The number of letters thanking me for 
the lists and the inquiry for them leads me to 
believe that there are now hundreds of shippers 
who depend entirely on this list for their Colorado 


customers; and I believe that there is no. member 
that has not bought during the year at least one 
car enough below the market to pay the cost to 


the association of the lists. I am sure many mem- 
bers have made directly or indirectly many times 
the cost of their membership fee. 

Arbitration Committee—We want to 
members to use the services of the 
Committee. This committee has secured 
ment of one dispute that would have 
law suit and saved for the member $90. 
mittee is one of the most important, 
recommend that the Denver association and the 
state association have the same committee. 

Reciprocity.—We are strictly a reciprocal organi- 
zation and believe in trading with those who favor 
us in any way. For instance, if one shipper sells 
to no one but the regular dealer, he always has 
the preference over the shipper who sends out cards 
promiscuously to dealers and feeders alike. All 
cases of shippers who deal directly with the con- 
sumer should be made known so that the associa- 
tion could take it up with them; and if they will 
not stop amicably the members of the association 
should be notified. 

Protests.—_I have added our protest to the uni- 
form bill of lading and have opposed the McCumber 
bill, and have letters from our senators promising 
to give it their attention. 

Inspection.—_You have heard from your commit- 
tee on weights and inspection. I want to urge that 
some means be decided upon to get our own weights 
and grades as much as possible. 

Insurance.—I want to recommend that a plan be 
devised to operate a small insurance company. If 
fifty or one hundred should go together and agree 
to stand their share of a $1,000 loss. in case there 
was no loss it would be very cheap insurance. For 
every loss there would be only $10 to $20 of an as- 
sessment on each member. 


urge our 
Arbitration 
the settle- 
required a 
This com- 
and I would 


Universal Grades.—_I want to recommend the 
adoption of the Grain Dealers’ National Uniform 
Grades and Trade Rules, copies of which I have 
with me. 

Railroads.—I recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed to try to have the railroads make a nota- 


tion on all expense bills whether cars have been in 
bad order in transit, that we won’t be making 
claims against shippers when the loss has been in 
transit. 

Interest.—I notice that all terminal markets that 
buy grain delivered are charging back interest until 
the grain arrives. Of course we can’t do this when 
we buy f. o. b. shippers’ track. In the latter case 
it devolves upon us to accept his weights, pay draft 
on presentation and all exchange. 

Pure Food Laws.—A committee should be ap- 
pointed to look after the present pure food laws. 
There is now a measure in the legislature to make 
the office a purely appointive one that will change 
with every administration. 


so 


The secretary being absent, there was no report 
from that officer. 

The Legislative Committee, by T. L. Jamison, chair- 
man, said that as nothing had come up during the 
year, there was no report to make. 

The Inspection Committee, by C. F. Bell, chair- 
man, reported the following: 

Your committee appointed to arrange for grain 


inspection at Denver, begs to submit the following 
report: 


At a meeting held at the Traffic Club in Denver 
on Monday, October 12, 1908, there were present 


T. F. Savage, C. F. Best and C. F. Bell, chairman. 
Mr. Forsyth of Longmont was unable to be present, 
and the haste with which the committee was drawn 


together precluded the possibility of getting ade- 
quate notice to Mr. Seldomridge. We asked then 
to sit with us, representing these two men absent 


Ady, 
and 


president of the 
Geo. S. Clayton, 


from the committee, Geo. E. 
Grain Dealers’ Association, 
secretary. 

After a full discussion, actively: participated in 
by all members of the committee in session, con- 
cerning the various phases of the general subject 
of grain grades in Colorado, the needs and require- 
ments of adequate inspection and the probable 
facilities available for meeting this need, it was 
determined to engage the services of a competent 
grain inspector to take charge of experimental 
work on the part of the association for a period 
of three months, commencing with November 15 
next; and the chairman was authorized to open 
up correspondence with Geo. B. Powell, the chief 
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inspector and weigh master of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, with a view to filling this position at 
a maximum salary of $125 per month. é 

It was further determined that the above in- 
spection should cover all grain moving in, through 
or out of the Denver market for the account of 
the members of this association, and that the uni- 
form charge covering the inspection should be 25c 
per car. 

A motion was made by Mr. Ady, seconded by Mr. 
Savage, that a committee be appointed to be known 
as the Grain Inspection Committee, consisting of 
three members, appointed by the chairman of this 
committee, whose supervision should compass all 
details of arrangement and execution necessary to 
provide for the association the most efficient re- 
sults obtainable from this proposed inspection test. 
After conference and discussion the chairman ap- 
pointed on this committee Geo. BE. Ady, president 
of your association; John L. Barr, manager of the 
F. C. Ayres Mercantile Company, and E. H. Weck- 
baugh, manager of the Crescent Mill & Elevator 
Company; and these gentlemen have been advised 
of their appointment. 

Your committee has furthermore communicated 
with Mr. Geo. B. Powell, of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, and now awaits his reply. 


Mr. Barr, of the sub-committee appointed October 
12th by the Inspection Committee, stated that he 
had been unable to make any satisfactory deal for 
an expert grain inspector, and his committee had 
decided that nothing effective could be ‘accom- 
plished without legislation. 

It was then explained to the members present 
what the local Association had started along these 
lines, and Mr. Ady’s motion on weights and grades 
adopted by them at their meeting of February 17, 
was read and discussed. 

Mr. Burris of Kansas was introduced and ex- 
plained the Kansas method of weighing and inspec- 
tion and answered questions put to him by mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Kelly then moved that report of the commit- 
tee be accepted and the committee be discharged 
from further duties. Carried. 

Moved that a committee of three be appointed to 
devise a plan of inspecting and weighing cars on 
which there might be a dispute, and report at 
next meeting. Carried. 


Mr. Ady then read an article from the “American 


Elevator Grain Trade” of February 15, on “Quot- 
ing Rates.” 
The meeting then adjourned to 1:30 p. m. for 


luncheon. 

The meeting was called to order again at 1:30, 
and discussion followed on the article read by Mr. 
Ady. 

Mr. Clayton moved that Mr. M. C. Harrington 
be appointed to draft resolutions to be sent to 
Representative Townsend at Washington in the 
name of the Colorado Grain Dealers’ Association, 
approving his bill amending the commerce act, re- 
quiring carriers to quote rates to shippers and be 
held responsible for them. Carried. 

The election of seven directors being in order, it 
was moved that the old directors be nominated and 
elected. It was stated, however, that Mr. Upton 
had gone out of business, and the motion was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Best then moved that the same directors, 
substituting Mr. Kelly for Mr. Upton, be nominated 
for office. Seconded. 

Moved and seconded that nominations be closed. 
Mr. Best’s motion carried, electing directors for the 
coming year as follows: Messrs. Ady, Savage, Clay- 
ton, Jamison, Moore, Kelly and Wright. 

A recess was then taken while the new board 
of directors elected officers as follows: President, 
Geo. E. Ady; vice-president, T. F. Savage; second 
vice-president, H. E. Kelly; treasurer, T. L. Jami- 
son; secretary, Geo. S. Clayton. 

A discussion on rates on mixed car lots ensued, 
and it was moved and seconded that a committee 
of three be appointed to investigate mixed carloads 
from Kansas and Nebraska and see if something 
could not be done to protect Colorado dealers. Car- 
ried. 

Discussion on a bill introduced in the state legis- 
lature, relating to weights and measures, followed, 
and a motion was made that a committee of three 
be appointed to draw up a protest against it and 
present same to legislators. The committee ap- 
pointed consists of Messrs. Best, Harrington and 
Kelly. 
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President Ady informed the members that he had 
a pamphlet on grades, as in use by the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, and could procure 
it for all members that wish a copy, asking 
them to study this question and report at the next 
meeting their opinion as to whether these grades 
could be adopted by the Colorado Association. 

Mr. M. C. Harrington was called upon and made 
a short talk. (Great applause). 

The meeting then adjourned subject to call of the 
board of directors. Visiting members and ladies 
were subsequently entertained at The Orpheum. 

The following standing committees have been ap- 
pointed by the president: 


Arbitration Committee—C. F. Best, chairman; 
Cc. F. Bell, H. A. Robinson. j 
Legislative Committee—M. C. Harrington, H. H. 


Seldomridge, W. H. Farr. 

Committee to Investigate Mixed Cars from Being 
Shipped from Nebraska—T. L. Jamison, E, C. Wech- 
bough, W. A. Young. 

Committee on Weights and Grades—Geo. S. Clay- 
ton, G. E. Ady, J. L. Barr. 

Membership Committee—M. S. Losey, M. C. Har- 
rington, J. F. Sprangle. 


THE SONANDER AUTOMATIC SCALE. 


Our illustration shows the Sonander Automatic 
Grain Scale sold by the Power Appliance Manu- 
facturing Company of Minneapolis, Minn. This 
scale in principal is similar to the common plat- 
form, or hopper scale, with the same graduated 
beam, sliding poise, pendant weights, balance ball, 
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etc. The weight-hopper is suspended from a sub- 
stantial frame on knife edge bearings, and the lever 
arm is connected with the balancing beam, the 
same as in a hopper scale. All details of construc- 
tion are carefully designed and executed so as to 
secure a standard hopper scale of the highest grade 
of material and construction and so sensitive as 
to permit a gradation to two ounces on the beam. 

The cut shows two beams. The lower one is 
used to weigh the bulk of each load, or draft, while 
the upper beam is used to weigh the remainder. 
The beams tell the weight and the register counts 
the draft. By means of a simple attachment, the 
scale will operate continuously and automatically, 
or it can be operated by hand. 

For the purpose of proving, any draft can be 
held in the weight hopper and there weighed by 
hand in a few seconds. It will be apparent that 
any residue, or amount less than full load, can be 
as readily and as quickly weighed. 

The “Sonander” is especially adapted for bagging 
purposes, because the method of weighing is the 
same as with a platform scale. Take, for exam- 
ple, five bushels of oats weighed on platform scale, 
set to 160 pounds. The Sonander is set the same 
way; and the capacity of the Sonander bagger-scale 
is claimed to be greater than that of any other 
bagger. It may be operated either by hand or auto- 
matically. 

The agents of the scale, the Power Appliance 
Manufacturing Company of Minneapolis, will be 
glad to furnish any farther information in regard to 
it, on application. 
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MINNESOTA GRAIN INSPECTION AS SEEN 
FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 


There never was a more absurd tempest in a tea- 
pot than the uproar against Minnesota state grain 
inspection made by Mr. Macfadden and the North 
Dakota Bankers’ Association, whose industrious dis- 
tribution of misinformation relative to said system 
of inspection throughout the state made it possible 
for Senator McCumber to keep up his perenniai 
pestering of Congress for “National inspection,” and 
which caused the legislature of North Dakota to 
ereate by statute the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers, whose duty it was to investigate both the in- 
spection and weighing of North Dakota grain at 
Minnesota terminals, and also to inquire into the 
feasibility and desirability of that state erecting a 
terminal elevator at Duluth to handle North Dakota 
grain. The governor thereupon, in 1907, appointed 
as such commissioner A. R. Thompson (chairman), 
M. O. Hall (secretary), and E. D. Washburn, who 
during 1908 made said investigation and inquiry, 
reporting their findings to Gov. Burke at the open- 
ing of the biennial session of the legislature, which 
report has just been made public, though bearing 
date 1908. 

The Commission seems to have made its investi- 
gations with open minds, although it is probable 
that Mr. Hall, at least, as an active promoter of the 
Farmers’ Exchange of Minnesota, went into the 
work more or less prejudiced to the “popular,” or 
anti-Minnesota, side. The Commission, however, 
frankly reports that it found the Minnesota inspec- 


_ tion and weighing authorities wore no horns, but 


gave the members of the Board access everywhere 
and to every official record, it being apparent there 
was “nothing to conceal.” 

In making up its report the Commission takes 
up first the matter of the weighing of grain, the 
details of which the Board examined into thor- 
cughly, and the methods of which it also details in 
its report, which need not be repeated here. As to 
one point, however, of which much misrepresenta- 
tion has been circulated through the Northwest, the 
report says (p. 4): 


Mindful of the report made by the North Dakota 
Bankers’ Association, referred to in the preamble to 
the statute under which we were appointed, we were 
quite concerned as to the application of the so-called 
“suction system’ and the manner in which it affect- 
ed grain that was being elevated from the bottom 
to the top of the elevator. We have been informed 
that light grain and chaff were taken out of the 
grain by suction before it was weighed. Mr. Quist 
informed us that on all occasions before the state 
established weighing service at an elevator or mill 
a complete test was made by the state scale inspect- 
or, not only of the scales and spouts, but that this 
test also included the suction system, and no suc- 
tion was permitted to be placed in the scale hopper 
or in any place where light grain or chaff could 
be drawn out before the grain was weighed. 

A visit was made by our Board to elevator “C” at 
Minneapolis, where a test was made of the suction 
draft in our presence. At tlis elevator we discov- 
ered that the suction draft, as we found it in opera- 
tion at that time, took out only fine dust, chaff, and 
light straw substances. There was no evidence that 
any grain, or even foul seeds having any articular 
weight, were removed by this draft. It was ex- 
plained to us that the modern suction system, as 
employed in the large terminal houses, was abso- 
lutely necessary to collect and carry away fine and 
light dust, which is a menace to the health of the 
employes and is also a dangerous explosive, and 
that this suction system is required by insurance 
companies. 


This portion of the report concludes as follows 
(p. 6): 


We found in pursuing this investigation that an 
unusually large number of cars are received at 
terminal points in bad order—cars that are received 
in such condition that it is quite obvious that more 
or less loss has been sustained while in transit, 
losses that in most cases perhaps should be borne by 
the transportation companies, inasmuch as it is 
only right and proper that a transportation com- 
pany should in the first instance furnish a car in 
good condition and deliver its contents intact to the 
consignee. Responsibility for discrepancies occur- 
ring while in transit should be in most cases borne 
by the transportation companies. 

We also found that at Duluth and Minneapolis 85 
per cent of all the grain was weighed on so-called 
“hopper scales.’’ Furthermore, that it appears that 
there is a regular shrinkage of about 30 Is. per 
thousand bushels, caused by hauling, as it is a well 
recognized fact that grain cannot be handled with- 
out a loss when elevated and weighed in hopper 
scales. It appears to this board that this is an in- 
justice to the shipper; and we would recommend, as 
an improvement to the present system of weighing 
that, in perfect fairness to the shipner, all grain be 
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weighed on track scales before unloading instead of 
hopper scales. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE INSPECTION. 


The matter of inspection is gone into in detail— 
the law is cited, the grade rules are quoted, the 
method of collecting grain samples and their in- 
spection in-doors, and the distinctions between the 
different classes of elevators are pointed out. Apro- 
pos the last, the Board calls attention to the dif- 
ference between the public and semi-public elevator 
as something North Dakotans should bear in mind. 
The fact that the semi-public houses, which handle 
the bulk of the grain, are not prohibited from mix- 
ing different consignments together “is a phase of 
the terminal grain business that has been quite 
generally misunderstood by our North Dakota ship- 
pers and farmers, who seem to think that all the 
elevators of Minneapolis and Duluth are public 
houses, where the identity of the grain must be 
preserved as received.” 

The Board then takes up the “grain hospitals or 
mixing houses,’ which may well be said to be “the 
cause of all our woe.” There are “quite a number” 
of these at the terminals. As the name suggests, 
says the Board (p. 12)— 


they make a business of cleaning, scouring and mix- 
ing grain for profit. The grain that is not in a ware- 
houseable condition is conditioned; smutty grain is 
scoured; grain of inferior grade, or of no grade, is 
mixed with grain of better grades to insure the 
market grade or quality. Wheat that is too light 
in weight for a certain grade is mixed with heavier 
wheat, so that it may acquire the proper weight. 
Smutty wheat which in its dirty condition, would 
be unfit for human food is scoured or washed and 
brought up to a No. 2, or sometimes even a No. 1 
grade. Foreign seeds and foul stuff are removed 
from the grain. On the whole, the grain hospital 
system is a business practice whereby inferior and 
unmarketable grain is improved and made market- 
able. That this process requires the mixing with 
the poor grain of some of the better, or perhaps even 
the best grain, is admitted. 

It suggests itself to our Board that the modern 
grain hospital, under proper supervision, would 
serve a good public purpose, providing the profits 
they made were indirectly reflected back to the pro- 
ducer of the superior grade which they handled. 
These houses, together with the mills and semi- 
public houses, are also the beneficiaries of the sale 
of the immense amount of screenings or dirty grain. 
This brings us to that particular feature of our offi- 
cial duty which requires that we shall “make full 
inquiries into the dockage of grain and the expense 
of cleaning grain, and the disposition of screenings 
and their approximate value.’’ Screenings, as here 
designated in the law, are dirt, foul stuff, and for- 
eign seeds contained in the grain as raised and 
brought to market. It presents one of the lament- 
able features of local disputes as between the seller 
and buyer. 

In the early days when the farmers cleaned their 
grain, and when, because of new and clean ground, 
there was little or no foreign stuff in the grain, there 
was no dockage. Later it became necessary; and 
to-day dockage is recognized as a necessary and le- 
gitimate practice, and has been officially sanctioned 
for years. Wheat, flax seed, and rye are now offi- 
cially docked at the terminal. The last few years 
have shown a very large increase in dockage, as 
would appear from the records. 
average dockage was 21.1 ounces per bushel; in 
1905 it was 18.6 ounces per bushel; in 1906 it was 27.9 
per bushel; in 1907 it was 32.2 ounces per bushel, and 
in 1908 39.2 ounces per bushel. This latter is the rec- 
ord for the crop year ending Aug. 31, 1908. 


The progressive increase of the dockage is due to 
natural causes, and is therefore a feature of grow- 
ing importance. The screenings are valued at $7 
to $15 per ton; and the Board estimates that the 
shippers of North Dakota sent from the 1723 eleva- 
tors in that state, for the crop of 1906, no less than 
57,000 tons of screenings, worth $62,700; while at 
this time they are giving away no less than $150,000 
in this way annually,—which prompts the Board 
to the suggestion: 


The North Dakota grain producer does not only 
give away this vast amount of screenings, but he is 
in addition taxed the regular amount of freight that 
accrues on shipments of grain in which the same is 
contained. It may appear impracticable, but never- 
theless the waste of this immense amount of stuff, 
which is suitable for food purposes for stock, would 
suggest the idea that it should be kept at home and 
used by our farmers, instead of being given away 
and paying freight on the same besides. 

For instance, the farmers’ elevators, or independ- 
ent elevators, or even the line elevators, might 
equip their houses with cleaning machinery, so that 
these screenings might be kept at home and prob- 
ably ground into feed. Screenings, as now sold at 
the terminals are used principally for the feeding 
of sheep and for the manufacture of feed. Thou- 
sands of tons of feed are annually shipped into this 
state; and it would seem to be an act of wisdom to 
retain our own screenings right at home and use 
them for such purposes, instead of shipping them to 
Minneapolis, Duluth, and Superior, paying the 
freight on same and then shipping the manufac- 


Thus, in 1904 the’ 
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tured feed back into this state, which seems to be 
the logical, or, rather, the illogical, consequences of 
our system. 


There is in the report a good deal of comment 
on chamber of commerce methods, suppositious in- 
fluences of laws or regulations of some sort to affect 
prices and to insure to North Dakota grain growers 
“reasonable protection” at the terminals, all of 
which seems quite irrelevant when the Board re- 
ports that less than 5% of the grain received at the 
terminals there belongs to original shippers or 
farmers. The recommendation also that the state 
go into the terminal elevator business is equally 
bewildering for the same reason. 


A. G. OLDS. 

Few names and faces are more familiar to al- 
falfa millers of the country, the Southwest in par- 
ticular, than those of A. G. Olds, Southwestern rep- 
resentative of the Williams Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Company of 2701 N. Broadway, St. Louis, 
whose personal headquarters are at the Manhattan 
Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. Before the era of the alfalfa 
mill, Mr. Olds for many years was a designer and 
builder of flooring mills, an experience that pecu- 
liarly fits him for the line of work he has been 
selected by the Williams Company to look after in 
the Southwest. Hach commission he undertakes is, 
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therefore, made a special study on the ground, and 
his mills have proved quite satisfactory to their 
owners when put into operation. 

Mr. Olds’ territory covers the central alfalfa field, 
and he has already placed his principal’s machines 
in a large number of the mills in that territory. 


SWISS GRAIN MONOPOLY. 


The movement for establishing a government 
monopoly in cereals in Switzerland has gained con- 
siderable ground since the agitation against the 
importation of German flour brought it so much 
to the front. A scheme has been elaborated by 
the chief of the alcohol factory for discussion by 
the Federal Council. It undertakes that there shall 
be no advance in the price of bread, although agri- 
culture will benefit. Evidence has been collected 
from every interested quarter—millers and mer- 
chants, agricultural unions and consumers’ asso- 
ciations. The present consumption of bread in 
Switzerland amounts to 180 kilogs. (about 39% 
pounds) per head per annum. In this bread five 
parts of Swiss cereal is used to one of foreign 
grain. While this question of the state monopoly 
is attracting increasing attention, the agitation 
about the importation of German flour seems to 
have retired into the background. 


New Orleans in March exported 51,096:00 bu. of 
wheat and 839,498:42 bu. of corn, the larger part of 
the corn and all of the wheat going to the Continent 
of Europe. 
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GROWING CORN FOR EXPORT. 


BY E, G. MONTGOMERY. 


Chief of Department of Field Crops, The University of 
Nebraska Agricultural Station. 


Your letter is at hand calling my attention to 
the editorial on “Export Corn,” in the March num- 
ber of the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.” 

I agree that the modern type of Dent grown in 
this country is hard to handle in a commercial way. 
If this corn is a better yielder than the hard flinty 
type of corn, I believe we would hardly be justified 
in changing it to accommodate the export trade, 
since at present we only export 3 per cent of the 
crop. However, since this type of corn is often dif- 
ficult to handle, both in domestic as well as export 
trade, I believe that your suggestion, that we should 
give attention to developing a type of corn. which 
will stand shipping, is a good one. In fact, the 
present type of “ideal ear,” with its deep, starchy 
grains, is not necessarily a better yielder than 
many other shallower types; and in some ways it 
is unfortunate that the present standard was so 
generally adopted before experiments had been car- 
ried out to see whether it was the most satisfactory 
type for all purposes. 

The principal considerations are the yield of the 
corn, its feeding value and keeping quality under 
commercial handling. I have seen considerable 
evidence that a shallow, ordinary-grain type will 
keep better; for example, it has been a common 
practice of many farmers in this state to pile their 
surplus ear corn on the ground in large pens and 
keep it in this way until ready to market. I have 
heard farmers state that the most improved types 
of corn will not keep when piled in this way, while 
some of the old, rather shallow-grain types will 
keep in good condition. I think this is the common 
experience. 

The most important question, however, is which 
type will yield best. In a recent article published 
by Mr. Eugene Funk, president of the National 
Corn Association, he points out that with seven 
types of corn, which he has been experimenting 
with for six years, the smoother type has given the 
best yield five years out of six. During the past 
five years at the Nebraska Experiment Station we 
have been comparing a_ rather’ shallow-grain, 
smooth type with the ordinary deep-grain, rough 
type, and have secured an increased yield of about 
five bushels per acre from the smoother types. The 
evidence at present seems to be that we could grow 
a smoother and harder-grain type of corn which 
would yield as well if not better than the present 
deep-grain type advocated, and a type which would 
undoubtedly keep and ship much better. 

I believe it would be an excellent thing if some 
selected consignments of different types of corn 
could be exported and records kept as to their 
ability to ship well. We certainly would not wish 
to advocate the development of a type of corn that 
would not yield well for the sake of getting some- 
thing to export better; but if we can find corns that 
will not only yield well, but ship well also, they 
certainly would be preferred. 


John W. Dower’s report as supervisor of the de- 
partment of weights of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange reports that 734 grain cars arrived in 
that market in February leaking, 280 came in not 
sealed, and 268 with windows open. 


The Inland Grain Growers’ Association at its an- 
nual sack meeting at Pendleton, Ore., on March 
18, accepted the bid of the Balfour-Guthrie Com- 
pany to furnish 500,000 sacks for next season’s 
crop. The price was somewhere between 6 and 
6% cents, though the exact figures of the accepted 
bid were not made public. The action of the As- 
sociation does not bind individual members, but it 
is the opinion that the members will hasten to 
close contracts at the offer made, as it is believed 
the prices of sacks are more likely to advance than 
to decline. In the meantime, on the same day, 
other farmers not in the Association, contracted to 
buy 1,250,000 sacks from the Kerr-Gifford Co. at ap- 
proximately 6%c. 
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LOSS BY FIRE OF GRAIN IN CARS. 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER. 
Member of the Cook County Bar. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. vs. Rosebrook- 
Josey Grain Co., 114 Southwestern Reporter, 436, 
the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas says, was an 
action brought by the grain company, not for the 
breach of a contract growing out of a failure to de- 
liver the grain but for the recovery of a fixed sum 
for the loss of the grain by fire after it was ae- 
livered to and received by the carrier. It was 
therefore wholly immaterial what the ultimate des- 
tination of the freight was, or what was the exact 
consideration to be paid for the services under- 
taken by the railway company. It was sufficient, 
if it be alleged and proven that the company was 
a common carrier, that for a valuable consideration 
it undertook to transport the cars of grain and 
that they were delivered to and received by it for 
that purpose, and after such delivery while in the 
hands of the company, were destroyed by fire. 

On the question, was the evidence of a delivery 
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It may be regarded as a Settled principle that 
when goods are deposited at a place which the 
railway company has fixed for receiving them, or 
where it has expressed a willingness to receive 
them, and the company is notified of that fact, the 
delivery is complete; and this is especially true if, 
after such deposit has been made and notification 
given, the company’s agents assent and agree to 
receive the goods at the place of deposit, and thus 
relieve the shipper from the performance of any 
other service. 


PLANS FOR E. C. SUMNER’S ELEVATOR. 


The accompanying plans show the elevator of E. 
Cc. Sumner at Cutmer, IIll., completed about the first 
of this year by the Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co. of Chicago. 

The elevator is 20x26 feet on the ground and 59 
feet in height. A lean-to drive way, office and 
power house are attached to one side, as shown 
in the cut. The building stands on a concrete 


foundation and is covered with Sykes’ Galvanized 
Iron on the roof as well as on the sides. 
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THE DEEPENING OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER.—II. 


BY L, C. BREED. 


The Mississippi Valley States should raise by 
subscription a fund to be applied to taking steps to 
hasten the development of the Mississippi River for 
sea-going vessels. 

The committee appointed as custodians of this 
fund should be authorized to employ a competent 
man whose time ought to be devoted to securing the 
codéperation of the business organizations of each 
city situated on the proposed waterway between 
Chicago and New Orleans, to the end that these or- 
ganizations should take up with tne work of secur- 
ing an appropriation from their respective legisla- 
tures for the purpose given in detail in the March 
issue of this journal. This party should visit each 
of these cities in this work. 

This committee should also be authorized to en- 
gage a competent engineer whose duty would be to 
make a thorough investigation of the physical diffi- 
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SECTIONAL VIEWS OF E. C. 


and acceptance by the carrier in this instance so 
clearly established as to preclude the necessity of 
submitting the issue to the jury? the court an- 
If it be conceded that the railway company 
was a common carrier, it must also be admitted 
that there was at least a constructive delivery of 
the two cars of freight. The railway company had 
begun and carried on a service of switching cars 
over its switch tracks to and from the transfer 
tracks of other lines of railroad to warehouses and 
places of business located along its switch tracks 
in the yards, and had fixed a system of charges for 
its compensation. It had also adopted the custom 
of receiving loaded cars on its switch tracks, un- 
dertaking to deliver them to the transfer tracks at 
other points in the railway yards. The cars in 
question had been loaded and sealed; everything 
which the shipper could do had been completed; 
and the agent of the railway company had been 
notified of that fact and directed to move the cars 
out. He had been notified the second time, and 
had expressed his readiness to reeccive the cars in 
their then condition, and had agreed to move them 
within a short time. The grain company had the 
right to, rely upon these promises being carried 
into execution and was not required to take any 
further steps towards having the cars moved. 


Swers: 
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SUMNER'S ELEVATOR AT 

The machinery equipment consists of a 20-horse- 
power Fairbanks Gasoline Engine, one 4-ton Fair- 
banks Dump Scale, one B. S. Constant Chain Feed- 
er, one No. 6 Monitor Cleaner, one 15,000-bushel 
per hour Avery Automatic Scale, and one ‘Burrell 
Manlift. The transmitting machinery was furnish- 
ed by the Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co. of Chicago. 

Mr. Sumner, the owner of the elevator, is inter- 
ested also in the 12,000-bushel steel elevator at 
Stockland, Ill., on the Wabash Railroad, built by 
the Burrell Engineering & Construction Co., about 
seven years ago. The town of Cutmer is located 
about two miles north of Stockland. 


Durum wheat has followed other varieties in its 
flight past the dollar-mark and has already passed 
the record quotation of its history—a fact that will 
surely stimulate its greater production in the imme- 
diate future. 

On March 24 $1.23 a bushel was paid in Portland, 
Ore., for blue stem wheat. This was the highest 
point reached during the present season and so far 
above anything ruling in that market since pioneer 
days that it cannot be compared with any other 
year. Not only has this record value been actually 
paid there for a supply by a miller, but more wheat 
could be moved at the price if it could be secured. 
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culties in carrying out this project, and also fur- 
nish an estimate of the cost and probable length of 
time required to ‘carry out the undertaking. It 
would be expected that this committee would also 
apply to the Secretary of War for such information 
as the department could furnish for the purpose of 
comparison. E 

This committee should be instructed to use its 
influence to secure legislation permitting the issue 
of bonds by the Mississippi Valley States for the 
purpose of deepening the river in the lieu of appro- 
priations being made, the burden of which would 
devolve mainly upon people now living. 

This committee should seek to encourage the 
present use of the river. In the past and at the 
present time, one of the handicaps and perhaps the 
principal one to the more general use of the river 
for freighting purposes, is the expense incurred for — 
drayage at both ends of the route. -Plans for over- 
coming this difficulty should be sought for and con- 
sidered. 

The writer will now quote U. S. Engineer Lu- 
kish’s comments in his report for 1908: 

“For the improvement of the river between the 
Ohio and the Missouri Rivers, the estimate as con- 
sidered in Congress in 1883 was $16,397,500. By the 
report of 1908, the cost was increased $20,000,000 in 
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addition to the expenditures already made, provided 
the projects in force were adhered to throughout. 
The object of the previous and present plans and 
work of improvement is to obtain and maintain a 
minimum depth at standard low water of six feet 
from the mouth of the Missouri to St. Louis, and 
of eight feet from St. Louis to the mouth of the 
Ohio. 

“With the present appliances and such others as 
are authorized for the temporary improvement of 
low water channels, it is expected that a navigable 
depth or about eight feet can be maintained be- 
tween St. Louis and Cairo during all stages of 
river open to navigation.” 

This committee might also do good service by 
taking steps to ascertain what volume of freight 
could reasonably be secured by a barge line, if now 
in existence, and what schedule of rates could be 
adopted that would prove remunerative to the own- 
“ers of the line and attractive to shippers. This sug- 
gestion has reference to freight moving in both di- 
rections and both bulk and package. 


WHEAT IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


South Australia has not been considered hitherto 
a promising wheat country, the area available being 
small and the yield low; but so many unpromising 
acres have been giving wheat in recent years one 
has about ceased to be surprised at what happens. 
But South Australia has at least two points in its 
favor: it has a progressive yeomanry who use the 
latest machinery, and storage is inexpensive. The 
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000 in value, while wheat was sold on the local 
market at $3.60 per bushel. Yet in 1906, this “most 
distressful country” produced 20,143,798 bushels of 
wheat, of which the exported surplus was valued at 
$10,000,000, while the total exports reached nearly 
$60,000,000. 


BUCKET SHOPS AGAIN. 


The failure of one Gus Noke, in March, revealed 
(?) to the police the startling (?) fact that bucket- 
shopping was again (or still?) going on in Chicago; 
and the daily newspaper named several shops that 
had been doing business for some time; landlords, 
also surprised to learn the nature of the business 
of their tenants, followed suit in protesting that 
they knew it not, but would take notice. This from 
managers of some of the best office buildings in 
Chicago, filled with respectable tenants. 

Having had his attention publicly called to the 
shops the Chief of Police said: “If any responsible 
member of the board of trade will come to me with 
a prima facie case against the bucket-shoppers I 
will raid them at once. I am told that the men 
who are alleged to be bucket-shoppers have legiti- 
mate wire connections with the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. If I can be shown that this is not true 
and that bucket-shoppers are working here, I not 
only will raid them, but I will see that they are 
kept out of the city. I may say, in addition to this, 
that I understand an attempt is now being made to 
gather evidence against these men.” AI! of which 
sounds just like old times. 
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of a bucket shop a felony instead of a misdemeanor 
and provide a penalty of imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary of not less than one year nor more than 
ten. The bill provides ‘‘that it shall be unlawful for 
any person to transmit into or in this state by 
means of any private wire any market quotations for 
the pretended buying or selling of shares of stocks 
or bonds, or products on margins or otherwise, 
when the party buying such property or offering to 
buy the same, or selling such property or offering to 
sell the same, does not intend actually to receive and 
pay for the same if purchased or to deliver the same 
if sold.” 


TRADING IN FUTURES. 


The first campaign in Congress to secure legis- 
lation prohibitive of trading in cotton, grain and 
all other kinds of agricultural products for future 
delivery, was reopened at the opening of the special 
session by Representative Macon of Arkansas, who 
has reintroduced his bill to prohibit this specula- 
tion by forbidding telegraph and telephone com- 
panies from transmitting information concerning 
the buying, selling or dealing in these futures. Rep- 
resentative Garrett of Tennessee has introduced a 
bill to prohibit the use of the mails by those deal- 
ing in futures, and Representative Burleson of 
Texas intends to introduce a bill on the same sub- 
ject. Still others who are preparing or redrafting 
bills to prohibit the alleged gambling are Repre- 
sentatives Hoflin of Alabama and Henry of Texas. 

In the meantime Prof. Henry C. Emery of Yale, 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOUSAND BAGS OF WHEAT STACKED FOR EXPORT ON THE DOCK AT WAKEFIELD, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


illustration of 160,000 bags of wheat on the dock at 
Wakefield is an indication of the cheapness of stor- 
age at least, and reminds one of our own Pacific 
Northwest. It will be noted that the great stacks 
of bags are without any covering of sheds, or even 
of tarpaulins. So perfect is the climate during the 
season of harvest and shipment that cargoes run no 
risk in thus awaiting transport in the open air. 
The expense of erecting costly warehouses and 
stores, either at railway sidings, or wharfs, is thus 
avoided. Nearly all the wheat is grown within 
about fifty miles of the seaboard, and the freight 
for that distance comes to 7%c per bushel. Land 
for storage purposes is leased at a very low rate in 
the vicinity of railway stations and wharfs, and 
thus the cost of marketing is extraordinarily low. 
The situation of the wharfs is such that no eleva- 
tors are required for the expeditious loading of 
ships, the average rate, owing to plenty of space, 
being about 2,000 bags per hour. 

A book by the Rev. John Blacket, called “A Ro- 
mantic Experiment in Colonization,’ gives the his- 
tory of the early settlement of South Australia, and 
incidentally some interesting figures concerning ag- 
riculture, says Milling, Liverpool, to which we 
are indebted for the _ picture. A pessimistic 
colonist wrote in the Times in 1840 that “it is quite 
impossible to bring any European plant to perfec- 
tion in South Australia. The potatoes are very bad. 
Corn, wheat and barley will, perhaps, do very well 
for the first one or two months, then the north 
winds, dust and insects ruin them.” In 1838, on the 
departure of Sir John Hindmarsh, the first gov- 
ernor, there were 200 acres under cultivation, of 
which 20 only were under wheat. The total revenue 
of the colony was about $7,000 and the exports $30,- 


One of the accused is the notorious shopper “Sid” 
McHie, ‘whose landlord (Rookery Building) said 
there was no evidence to show McHie conducted a 
shop. Yet McHie is commonly known as the king 
of the bucket-shop fraternity in Chicago. Ever 
since he has been in this city he has been connected 
in one way or another with the bucket-shopping 
business. He has been raided by the police and in- 
dicted many times. He is said to be a millionaire 
several times over, and all his money has been made 
in this business. Others are EH. A. Wirsching, Pos- 
tal Telegraph Building—Indicted in September, 
1899, for running a bucket-shop at 25 Sherman 
street; July, 1900, raided by the police; 1901, quali- 
fied as a broker of class No. 2 under the United 
States war tax law; May, 1901, indicted for bucket- 
shopping. 

J. C. Caldwell, Unity Building—Qualified in 1901 
as a broker of class No. 2 under the war tax act; 
was arrested some years ago in a raid on J. F. 
McChesney’s alleged bucket-shop. 

J. C. McChesney, Tacoma Building—Indicted in 
November, 1894, as a bucket-shopper. 

F. J. Holzapfel, 2 Sherman street—Indicted Feb. 
29, 1906, for bucket-shopping; Aug. 11, 1905, ar- 
rested in a raid on a bucket-shop in the Mallers 
Building. 

The matter having been brought to the attention 
of the Chief of Police, he said that when evidence 
is furnished him of “irregular scales,” he would 
“close every crooked place in town.” The Board of 
Trade directory then took up the matter officially, 
while the landlord of at least one building proceeded 
to take measures to oust his irregular tenants. 

In the legislature the scandal was exploited in the 
form of a bill by Rep. O’Brien to make the conduct 


at the hearing by the New York Wall Street Inves- 
tigating Committee, said the German government’s 
attempt to curb stock gambling put in force in 1896 
condemned as a failure. Prof. Henry told the 
committee that he believed, also, the prohibition 
of short selling in the stock market would be dis- 
astrous, and that the ability of the market to dis- 
count adverse conditions of business in advance 
was a necessary and beneficent part of the ma- 
chinery of trade. 

The Yale professor gave a detailed account of the 
German laws which practically prohibited the short 
selling of stock in the German security markets 
and stopped the dealing in grain and flour futures. 
After being in operation for a number of years the 
German laws were repealed after an investigation 
by the government committee, except in their re- 
lation to dealing in futures in wheat and other com- 
modities. Prof. Emery was in Germany at the time 
the laws were passed, and made a study of the sit- 
uation there. He carried his disagreement with the 
laws further than the government committee, and 
the restrictions should also have been removed 
from trading in wheat and other futures. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has taken a 
deed to the land and will establish an experiment 
station for rice at Crowley, La. During the past 
three years experiments in the growing of rice have 
been conducted near Crowley under the direction of 
Dr. Dodson. Plans for extensive work could not 
then be made because of the absence of a station, but 
the work that has been done will be of material as- 
sistance in the plans for the development of the 
new station. 
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{We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 

RELATIVE TO EXPORT CORN. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: I 


am in receipt of your favor of the 23rd inst. rela- 
tive to my views on “Export Corn,” as referred to 
on page 490 of your journal. 

I would say that my experience with corn has 
been that the small kernel corn will not get out of 
condition in so short a time as the large, fat kernel. 
Furthermore, the small kernel dries quicker and 
is a better corn to handle than the large kernel. 

In regard to preferences for corn in Europe, Ar- 
gentine corn does not even have the preference over 
American corn; the reverse is the fact. And it is 
only in rare cases that Russian corn brings a pre- 
mium over American corn. 

Respectfully yours, 

New York, N. Y. 

THE MIXING PROBLEM IN DULUTH. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: 
the march issue of your publication, in your edi- 
torial columns, on page 491, there is an article 
headed “The Mixing Problem” in which a Grand 
Rapids paper goes on to say that, “The thing awk- 
wardest for elevator men to explain is the state- 
ment in the North Dakota Bankers’ Association re- 
port that one terminal elevator in Minnesota made 
within a short time a profit to the elevator of 
$83,000.” 

That reference in .ne report of the North Dakota 
bankers, although absolutely contradicted and dis- 
proven, it seems will not down. I send you here- 
with copy of a communication sent to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Duluth Board -of 
Trade after a hearing held in Duluth at which the 
North Dakota bankers’ report was presented and 
the Superior people put in their usual complaints 
against the grain business as it is operated in Min- 
nesota. On page 96 of this report, you will find 
the answer o:1 McCarthy Bros.’ Company to the 
statement of the North Dakota bankers. This Com- 
pany, I will say, owned tue elevator’ which is 
claimed to have made this great profit. You will 
take notice that McCarthy Bros. Co., shortly after 
this immense profit is said to have been made, sold 
the elevator for $20,000, or less than it was worth. 
You will also notice by referring to page 5, that the 
North Dakota bankers referred to this elevator as 
one of the “larger elevators.” As a matter of fact, 
its capacity is only 50,000 bushels. That this was 
intentional misrepresentation cannot be denied. 

Yours truly, DO XS 


G. H. K. WHITE, 
Inspector in Chief. 


In 


RESPONSIBILITY ROR RATE QUOTATIONS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: We 
are in receipt of your faygr of the 31st, and note 
your inquiry relative pig;the, hardship worked on 
the local shippers owing) tgqithe interpretation of 
the present law, whereby shippers instead of the 
railroad companies are held responsible for the er- 
rors in rates quoted by the local agents. 

We surmise that our experience has been no ex- 
ception to other shippers. We have gone up against 
this proposition at different times at different sta- 
tions located on different roads, and we find that 
our experience is about the same at all points. As 
the interpretation of the present law stands, the 
shipper has absolutely no recourse to recover losses 
sustained by the quoting of a lower rate on grain 
than actually existed. It has been a problem in 
our mind, how a local shipper was expected to 
figure out the correct rate on grain, where expert 
tariff men’s opinions will differ on the same tariff. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has men 
who are in charge of the tariffs that are filed with 
them, who are experts in their line. The writer 
personally knows Mr. Schindler and knows that 
there are few tariff men in the country superior to 
him. 

A few days ago we had an occasion to write Mr. 
Baker, D. F. A. of the L. E. & W. R. R. for their 
tariffs on grain, car-load from Celina, Ohio, to a 
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number of eastern points, including Johnstown, Pa., 
which point we desired to ship via B. & O. At the 
same time we wrote Mr. Mosley, Secretary of The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, asking him to 
have his tariff men to figure out for us what the 
rate was on grain, car-load from Celina, Ohio, to 
Johnstown, Pa., via B. & O. We have in our pos- 
session Mr. Mosley’s letter, stating that the tariff 
on file by the L. E. & W. R. R. showed the rate to 
be 14%4c. The letter of Mr. Baker, the D. F. A., 
came to hand later, advising us that according to 
their tariff, their rate was 12c. The tariff of the L. 
E. & W. is the most difficult tariff to figure out that 
any we have had experience with. 

We have the matter up with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now, calling their attention to 
the fact of the discrepancy in the rates quoted from 
their office and from the division freight agent’s of- 
fice of the L. E. & W. We do not know what is 
going to be the result, but we are contending with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that this 
tariff, as well as all other tariffs, should be made up 
in such a form that the most inexperienced shipper 
would be able to figure out the rate from one point 
to another. There is no reason why the railroad 
companies should not be held responsible for rates 
quoted by the local agents. That feature of the 
new law is a “joker,” that was slipped in by the 
railroad companies, who are always on the ground 
floor, looking for their own interests, and as long 
as there is no united action taken by the shippers, 
the latter will continue to stand the blunt. 

There is no reason why this question should not 
be agitated and the public sentiment created 
against this feature of the law, so that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will recognize the in- 
justice of it and demand an amendment to the law 
giving the relief the shipper is entitled to. We are, 

Respectfully, PALMER & MILLER. 


Celina, Ohio. 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN COMMISSION ON MINNE- 
SOTA INSPECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: The 
issue of your paper, “The American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” under date of March 15, 1909, has 
been pursued by me with considerable pleasure at 
this time. I note, in particular your editorials and 
comments upon the inspection debate in our Federal 
Congress and your artic.e on the report of the 
Norin Dakota Grain Commission, made to the Gover- 
nor of that state, of the methods in operation in 
the Minnesota Grain Inspection and Weighing De- 
partments. 

I am tempted to go into the history of much of 
our newspaper notoriety of the past few years and 
the many misstatements of conditions, yet I am 
reminded of the fact that your paper has already 
published much that has helped to right those mis- 
statements. It gives me pleasure today to mail 
you a marked copy of the official report of the 
North Dakota Grain Commission, which comes to 
me through the courtesy of Mr. Thompson, one of 
the members of that Commission. In reading this 
you will discover no criticism of the Minnesota de- 
partments, but on the other hand you will find dis- 
satisfaction expressed with the methods employed 
in the grain business in the state of North Dakota. 
The report contains recommendations for changes 
in the law to conform in some respects to the present 
laws of Minnesota in relation to this subject. |Ref- 
erence is made to this report in another column.— 
Ed.] 

The Commission making this report makes a 
plea for Federal grain inspection; but to my mind 
it is made in justification of their appointment, 
owing to the incessant demands for Federal inspec- 
tion made by the North Dakota Bankers’ Association 
and certain politicians of that state, who have in 
times past raised and who now are raising this’ 
issue for campaign purposes. In support of their 
demands for Federal inspection they have misled 
the people of North Dakota by using as arguments 
in support of their measures the assertions that 
they have not received fair treatment by the Minne- 
sota departments, and, furthermore, that they have 
lost money as a consequence of the methods em- 
ployed by Minnesota in the handling of the grain 
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that comes to its terminals. This report shows con- 
clusively the fallacy of the arguments used against 
our department, and brings it home to the people 
of North Dakota that the trouble lies within their 
own borders and not with the officials or official 
boards of the state of Minnesota. 

A peculiar thing about this controversy is that no 
state in the Union, aside from North Dakota, has 
sought in any measure to criticize Minnesota meth- 
ods of grain handling; and, furthermore, that the 
criticism from North Dakota has come from per- 
sons or associations wholly uninformed as to the 
actual conditions. The assailants of the Minnesota 
Departments have not sought to be fair in this 
matter, or they would not have presented arraign- 
ments of the methods in operation without first 
consulting with our departments and obtaining 
from the proper officials in charge information and 
data which they could use as reliable information 
in support of their arguments. Senator McCumber 
and his colleagues have never had the courtesy to 
visit any of the Minnesota departments nor have 
they written to Minnesota officials asking for infor- 
mation. 

Supplementary to all of the various investiga- 
tions of the Minnesota Inspection and Weighing 
Departments by the different committees and com- 
missions from North Dakota, joint resolutions have 
been passed by the legislatures of both states which 
permits of representation by citizens of North Da- 
kota on the two boards of Minnesota grain inspec- 
tion. A request for such representation was made 
by the legislature of North Dakota to the legisla- 
ture of our state, asking that our law be so amended 
as to permit the appointment of two such repre- 
sentatives. This communication having been re- 
ferred to the Attorney-General of our state for his 
opinion as to the legality of the proposed amend- 
ment, the joint committee on grain and warehouse 
was informed by him that such an amendment 
would be unconstitutional. The outcome has been 
that the Railroad and Warehouse Commission and 
the Governor of this state made an offer to receive 
two representatives from North Dakota in a quasi- 
official capacity, who were to sit with the members 
of the Minnesota Boards but were to be remunerated 
by the state of North Dakota. Upon the receipt of 
this offer by the North Dakota legislature it imme- 
diately provided for the acceptance of the offer and 
the payment of all expenses necessary in connection 
with the appointment of the two representatives 
from that State. 

Minnesota has through this entire controversy 
sought to be perfectly fair in the matter and has 
only wished for statements made in connection 
therewith that would establish the facts uncolored. 

Cordially yours, F. W. EVA, 

St. Paul, Minn. Chief Inspector. 
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LIABILITY OF CARRIERS’ AGENTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: In 
regard to the liability of carriers’ agents in quoting 
rates, we would say that we have not had much 
trouble with the question of rates, as we aim to 
keep well posted; but we have had considerable 
trouble by the railroad company making exceptions 
to the Official Classification. 

A short time ago we shipped two cars of ear corn 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, supposing the minimum was 
40,000 lbs. as per Official Classification, but the rail- 
road company charged us something like 15,000 lbs. 
excess weight on the two cars, referring us to a 
circular tariff making the minimum weight on ear 
corn 10% under the minimum of shelled corn, and 
it developed that the representative of the company 
at the shipping point did not know of such a ruling. 

We have made claim for refund, and also taken 
the matter up with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but we cannot say at this time what the 
railroad company will do. 

We understand that the railroad company adver- 
tises and publishes tariffs which become laws ip 
effect; and we are strongly of the opinion that ship- 
pers should not be held responsible for rates and 
rulings published by the carriers, as there is no 
question but that it works a hardship on shippers, 
especially those in smaller towns where it is almost 
impossible to keep posted on all the rulings of the 
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railroad company; and we sincerely hope that the 
present interpretation of the law can be changed. 
Yours truly, 


THE PIERCE ELEVATOR CO. 
Union City, Ind. 


T. B. HORD GRAIN COMPANY. 


The commodious elevator and annex shown in the 
accompanying picture is the Columbus house of the 
T. B. Hord Grain Company, one of the leading com- 
panies in Nebraska, operating from Central City as 
headquarters. The company’s elevators are all large 
and well planned houses, equipped to do business, 
but “good lookers” for all that. 

The house in question is 32x38 ft. on the ground 
and 109% feet high, the annex being 32x150 feet in 
size and 68 feet high. There are 41 bins in all, 11 
in the main house and 30 in the annex, all hop- 
pered. In the main house are two stands of eleva- 
tors. One of these, designed to take care of local 
business, but which may be also used for handling 
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[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’'] 
THE HISTORY OF A CARLOAD OF GRAIN 
AND ITS TREATMENT ON ITS AR- 
RIVAL AT SOUTH CHICAGO. 


BY GEORGE DETRICK. 

(1) When a car of grain arrives in railroad yard 
the yard clerk takes seal records. 

(2) The car inspector examines the car and 
makes note of any defects. if, in his opinion, 
the car is unfit for grain, he marks the same “not 
fit for grain when empty.” 

(3) The contents are inspected by the state 
grain inspector and the grade marked on the ticket 
which is tacked on grain door; a sample is also 
taken by the receiver’s agent and taken to the 
consignee. The car is then marked for whatever 
elevator it is consigned to. 

(4) When the car arrives at the elevator it is 
examined by a deputy Board of Trade weighman, 
who takes the seal records and also makes note of 


T. B. HORD GRAIN COMPANY'S ELEVATOR AT COLUMBUS, NEBRASKA. 


grain from any part of the house, has 6x15-in. cups 
while the other has 8x18-in. cups. 5 

A large Eureka Cleaner is in use, grain from 
which can be dropped to either leg for elevation and 
distribution. A Day Dust Collector takes care of 
the dust, which is dropped into a dust house located 
20 feet from the elevator. There is also a Morse 
Drier for conditioning damp and heated grain. 

The 1,000-bushel hopper scale is located in the top 
of the main building. It is supported on independ- 
ent posts resting on their own foundation, and has 
the beam on the working floor. 

In the top of the annex is a belt conveyor with 
tripper, used for distributing grain into any one of 
the 30 bins in that building. Under the bins is a 
similar conveyor for dragging the grain back to 
either of the two elevator legs in the main house. 

The sacking room is located at about the height 
of the top of an ordinary box car. In this room 
there is an Avery Sacking Scale to which grain can 
be dropped from either of four different bins. The 
floor is provided with a chute into which sacks of 
grain may be dropped as soon as secured to slide 
into the car. The scale has its register of the num 
ber of sacks filled, while at the bottom of a chute 
is a trip with its own registering device that records 
the number of sacks that go into the car. 


C. D. Hart has been appointed manager of the 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler Elevator at Carroll, Iowa. 


any defects. Or, if the car shows any evidence of 
having been repaired in transit, or if he finds any 
defects or leakages, he marks the location of the 
leak on the condition blank which is furnished for 
that purpose. It is his duty to see also that all 
the grain is elevated to the scale, and when the 
car is unloaded he examines the inside of the car 
to see that it is thoroughly cleaned out and that 
no grain is left lodged back of the lining. I have 
known cases where the deputy has recovered all 
the way from 500 to 1,500 pounds from the back of 
the lining in cars. When the car is unloaded the 
weighman is notified by signal, when contents are 
weighed under the supervision of the deputy Board 
of Trade weighman who is stationed there for that 
purpose. 

(5) Where the shipper’s weight is furnished a 
copy of the same is forwarded to the deputy sta- 
tioned at whatever elevator the car is consigned 
to; if, when the car is unloaded, it is found that it 
is short of the shipper’s weight, the deputy on the 
scale floor makes a thorough investigation and also 
notifies the deputy on the lower floor, who also 
investigates and makes a full report to the Board 
of Trade weighmaster, giving full details of the un- 
loading, seals and defects, if any. The deputy on 
the scale floor also makes full report of his work. 

(6) When the weighmaster receives a complaint 
of shortage a thorough investigation is made. A 
letter is written to the deputy under whose super- 
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vision the contents of the car were weighed, and 
he goes over all his records carefully and makes 
a reply to the same at once. The complaint is also 
handed to the supervisor in charge, and he traces 
the car from the time of its arrival in Chicago, 
going over all railroad records and everything per- 
taining to the handling of same, taking note of evi- 
dence of the car having been repaired, and, in fact, 
anything which might lead to the recovery of 
shortage. The Board of Trade weighmaster does 
not leave a stone unturned in his efforts to try to 
locate the causes for the shortages. 

(7) There is also working in connection with 
the authorities a police force known as the Grain 


Shippers’ Protective Association, George Miller, 
manager. Mr. Miller has been a great help to the 
department, in running down thieves, who fre- 


quent the railroad yards. 

Shippers should be more careful in loading the 
cars, to see that they are in condition to load grain 
in. If there is a bad-looking corner or along the 
sheeting, do not nail a board over it, for it will 
spring off and leak before it gets to its destina- 
tion. Nail burlap sacking or muslin; see that 
there is no hole at the king-bolt, or the end over 
the drawbar. I have seen a stream run out of the 
bottom of the sheeting when the engine hits a car 
in switching. 

After you have put in the grain door, nail bur- 
lap, muslin, cheese-cloth, or something of the kind, 
over the ends of the doors, for they are very apt 
to leak; and if the door is not of the best, put it all 
over the door. 

Do not overload a car, for you do not gain any- 
thing. You have to pay for all there is in a car, 
for the weights are taken off the elevator books 
by the railroad agents, and if the car is in a wreck, 
and the grain is lost, you will get only what ca- 
pacity of the car is. I saw a car of 80,000 pounds’ 
capacity unloaded with 116,350 pounds of corn 
(overloaded 36,350 pounds—over 2,000 bushels). 
Had this car broken down the shipper would have 


been the loser of 36,850 pounds. I saw a car of 
oats unloaded with 3,500 bushels in it, also an 
80,000-pound capacity (overloaded 32,000 pounds). 


I would say also to the shipper, do not put in old 
cultivator shovels, plow horse shoes, etc., 
for the old iron dealer will give you something for 
them at home. The grain is not weighed in the 
ear, but runs through a screen when it is unloaded, 
and the iron is all taken out before the grain is 
weighed. 

You need not try to plug a car with bad grain on 
the bottom or corners and cover it up with good 
grain, for nine out of ten times the house fore- 
man will find it, and then it is reinspected by the 
state man, and you will get “no grade” for the 
whole car. If they find several cars coming that 
way, they will trace them up and find where they 
come from; then they will refuse to buy that 
party’s grain at all, but let some other elevator get 
bit by him. I am sure the shipper gets his correct 
weight of the grain that is in the car after it is 


shears, 


in the elevator. If the car leaks before it gets 
here, the officials are not to blame. : 
The cars are unloaded by two steam shovels. 


They are unloaded and swept in about twenty 
minutes. The elevators will load a car in six 
minutes. The poor grain is taken into the cleaning 


house and cleaned. All wet grain is dried; all 
rusty grain is scoured. All the dust is saved and 
shipped, and feed is made out of it. 

If the elevators were not fixed to take care of 
the damp, wet and low grades of grain, the farmer 
could not get any price for it, for they could not 
handle the poor grain at all. I have seen wet corn 
frozen in the cars so it had to be taken out with 
a pick. If the men running small elevators in the 
country, and shippers, would spend a week in an 
elevator in the city they could learn a good deal 
to their advantage in handling grain. 

I would advise the shipper to send the turkeys, 
ducks or chickens by express to his commission 
man; then he will get them and acknowledge the 
receipt of them. He never sees your car of grain, 
and, in all probability, someone who opens the car 
to inspect the grain, or someone else, gets the tur- 
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key, and then and the commission man are 
out. 

When you put bulkheads in a car put them in 
solidly, for nine times out of ten they 
give way and the grain is mixed. Put them at 
one side of the door, and not across the middle of 
the car door, for the unloaders cannot get the grain 
out without getting it mixed. Put it in so that the 


door can be taken out without disturbing the 


you 


well and 


car 
bulkhead. 

OFF GRADES. 
The bids which are made by elevator men who 
wheat from country stations are based both as 
upon the value and 


millers to 


buy 
required 
by 


grade 
grain required 
erind into their commercial and 
by exporters to meet similar wants abroad. Since 
the commercial grades of flour referred to require 
clean and such grain as not 
come up to this standard is bought by the grain 
elevator proprietor at such a discount 


to price and 
domestic 


grades of flour, 


quality of 


sound wheat, does 


handler or 


under the higher and clean grades as he figures 
will reimburse him for his loss in cleaning and 
conditioning such wheat. The same principle, of 
course, applies to the relations between high and 
low grades of grain other than wheat. The ma- 


chinery in cleaning and mixing houses is prepared 
for the purpose of thus raising the quality of grain 
which useless for com- 
mercial purposes, and therefore becomes the direct 
means of making salable the lower grades of grain 
which the farmer and dealer have to sell. 


would otherwise be quite 


SELLING GRAIN ON THE EXCHANGES. 

It might be interesting to local grain handlers 
to more fully understand the methods of exchanges 
on their grain is bought and sold and the 
quotations sent out which are the public advertise- 
ment of the values prevailing from time to time. 
The Chicago Board of Trade, for instance, main- 
tains a set of tables’on which are placed each morn- 
ing paper bags containing the sample of car lots 
of stuff which have arrived during the last twenty- 
four hours and have been inspected that morning. 
millers and elevator in fact, grain 
merchants of all kinds, pass around from table to 
table examining these samples and bidding those 
to whom the consignments are entrusted for sale 
such prices as their current needs warrant. This 
cash market is such a public affair that the shipper 
whose grain is in the hands of an honest commis- 
is practically sure to obtain the highest 

the time his sample is exposed, and 
millions of bushels of grain are placed on 
same each year in this way on the floor of the Ex- 
change. 

Adjacent to the tables described above are what 
is known as the grain pits, in which pits brokers 
representing members and outside traders stand, 
and during exchange hours buy and sell contracts 
for the future delivery of the higher grades , of 
grain which are represented upon sample tables. 
In this way a speculative interest in grain is 
and at times when the cash demand is 

light, sudden and extreme declines in 
prices are minimized by the purchase in a large 
for future delivery of these grades of grain 
by those who, while not having present use for the 
cash article, figure that they will be able to find a 
market for the grain which they have bought with- 
in the next few months. 

An interesting example of the way this system 
operates to protect prices may be had by referring 
to the money panic in the fall of 1907, at a.time 
when all commodities and securities dropped to low 
prices, owing, in part, to the scarcity of currency 


which 


Shippers, men, 


sion man 
market at 


many 


created: 
unusually 


way 


in circulation, such grains as are not traded in 
for future delivery, like, for instance, barley, de- 
clined sharply, barley, for instance, going down 


over 40 cents a bushel; and during the same period 
the grains which are traded in for future delivery 
in the pits declined less than 25 per cent as much. 


The highest price ever paid in Pendleton, Wash., 
for wheat to that date was $1.15 for bluestem on 
March 27. When 50c used to be considered a profit- 
able price, no wonder Washington farmers are get- 
ting “‘plutocratic”! 
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TWO PRESIDENTS. 


Farquhar Robertson, president for 1909 of the 
Montreal Board of Trade, has been an active and 
useful member of that important commercial body 
for a number of years, and for the past few years 
has been made to take a leading part in the execu- 
tive management. He was elected a member of the 
Council of the Board in January, 1906, and there- 
after has been steadily advanced in the responsi- 
bilities of the direction of the Board’s affairs, as 


FARQUHAR ROBERTSON. 


well as the honors of the Board, having been elected 
second vice-president in January, 1907, first vice- 
president in January, 1908, and President. in Janu- 
ary, 1909. 

Mr. Robertson is a native of the province of Onta- 
rio, having been born in Glengarry County on April 
14, 1850, and was educated at the public and gram- 
mar schools at Williamstown, Ont. In 1875 he re- 
moved to Montreal where he was engaged as man- 


JOSEPH QUINTAL. 


ager of a large lumber business, a connection which 
lasted until 1880, when he started in the coal busi- 
ness on his own account. He is now a director of 
the Montreal Transportation Co., which brings him 
into immediate touch with the commerce repre- 
sented by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Robertson has taken a timely interest in the 
civic affairs of Montreal and for six years repre- 
sented St. Andrew’s Ward, in the Montreal City 
Council, with marked ability and with a splendid 
dedication of himself to the public service which 
was reflected in the benefits he was able to bring 
to his ward constituents and the entire city. He 
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was also for a like period one of the city’s repre- 
sentatives on the Protestant School Board and for 
four years chairman of the council’s fire and light 
committee. 

Mr. Robertson married Flora, daugnier of the late 
James Craig, M. P. for Glengarry County. He is a 
member of the St. James, Canada, Montreal Hunt 
and Outremont Golf Clubs, which is indicative of 
his high social position in the city. 


Joseph Quintal, who is now serving his third term 
as president of the Montreal Corn Exchange, which 
is closely connected with the Board of Trade, was 
“born and bred” in Montreal and educated there. He 
is forty-five years of age. For more than twenty 
of these years he has been senior member of the 
firm of Quintal & Lynch in the grain and hay bus:- 
ness, both for domestic consumption and for export, 
a firm that was established in 1887. The firm is one 
of the leading active members of the Montreal Board 
of Trade and Corn Exchange, Toronto Board of 
Trade and Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


NEW LAKE BILL PROTESTED. 


The grain trade of both Winnipeg and Montreal 
are fighting the lake carriers’ new bill of lading. 
Early in March the Montreal Corn Exchange filed 
with the Dominion Marine Association a protest 
but received no satisfaction; and a deputation was 
therefore named to go to Ottawa, in company with 
a similar committee from Winnipeg to take up the 
matter with the government. These two bodies of 
representatives met at Montreal on March 16 to go 
over the ground before proceeding to Ottawa. The 
first delegation consisted of John Fleming, former 
president, and C. M. Bell, secretary of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and EH. S. Jacques, Alex. McFee, 
L. A. Tilley and Norman Wight on behalf of the 
Montreal Corn Exchange. : 

The Winnipeg delegates asked also at Ottawa, in 
addition to the joint protest against the clause cov- 
ering liability for spoilage in the new bill of lading, 
for an amendment to a Manitoba Grain Act to re- 
quire that regular terminal elevators insure grain 
stored with them from losses other than by fire. 
At present the elevators insure from loss by fire 
only. This proposed provision, the grain men 
claim, is absolutely necessary in order to permit of 
the establishment at Winnipeg of a grain clearing- 
house, which would enable a vessel loading at Fort 
William or Port Arthur to load its entire cargo 
from one or two elevators instead of as at present, 
from a number, and in cases from all of the ter- 
minal elevators situated there. The change in the 
law, they claim, would remove the greatest cause 
of complaint advanced by the Dominion Marine 
Association against taking cargoes from these ports 
and holding themselves responsible for the short- 
ages at destination. 

The joint delegation was much pleased with the 
interview with Sir Richard Cartwright and feel 
that desired legislation will be forthcoming. 

In the meantime the Dominion Marine Associa- 
tion also interviewed Sir Richard Cartwright, ask- 
ing that the government should guarantee outturns 
at lake ports, Kingston and Montreal. It was asked 
that the government should appoint official weigh- 
ers at the Hastern elevators, for which the vessel 
owners would pay a fee, as is done at Fort William. 

The minister promised consideration of this re- 
quest, but the vessel men do not expect that much 
will be done along this line. 


A Kansas City elevator company on March 31 
bought a small lot of velvet chaff wheat “as 
an experiment.” 


EK. H. Culver, grain inspector at Toledo, has been 
lecturing at farmers’ institutes in Ohio. At Pauld- 
ing he advocated the seeding of red Chaff Mediter- 
ranean wheat, which nature protects against fly and 
weevil; yellow dent corn which matures in ninety 
days, and white oats, which command a premium 
for cereal purposes. He said quite a number of 
Illinois farmers have sold their farms and bought 
in Ohio at half the price and are now making the 
necessary improvements to make their land more 
valuable. 
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LEGISLATURES 


Congress.—Senator McCumber has reintroduced 
in the Senate his bill for national inspection of 
grain. 


Michigan.—[From a Special Correspondent.]—A 
bill introduced by Rep. Straight of Coldwater, 
which has passed the House and seems likely to 
receive the approval of the Senate, also provides 
that manufacturers or dealers in wheat, rye or 
buckwheat flours, or their compounds, shall label 
each barrel, box or package containing the same, 
to show the exact weight of the contents; and that 
the following standards shall prevail: A barrel 
must contain 196 lbs.; one-half barrel, 98 lbs.; one- 
quarter barrel, 49 lbs.; one-eighth barrel, 24% lbs.; 
one-sixteenth barrel, 124%, lbs.; one-thirteenth bar- 
rel, 64% lbs. The penalty for violation of the laws 
is a fine of $25 to $500, or 90 days’ imprisonment 
in county jail, or both fine and jail sentence. B. 


Minnescta.—[From a Special Correspondent. ]— 
The Minnesota legislature, so far, has passed little 
legislation affecting the grain trade and killed a 
great deal of it. At this writing there are nine 
working days left and some measures of some con- 
sequence to the business are likely to pass. 

The house passed the Thayer bill which pro- 
vides for a stamp tax of one cent on each $100 sale 
at boards of trade and chambers of commerce. 
The measure received considerably more than a 
majority when it passed, on March 26. Since then 
it has been in the senate committee and has not 
heen reported out. 

The house has killed the Saugstad bill, H. F. 380, 
which required, except for cause, boards of trade 
to admit all applicants for membership, prohibited 
them from charging more than $5,000 for a mem- 
bership, ard prohibiting them from limiting their 
memberslip, and required them to admit a repre- 
sentative of the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission to their business meetings. 

H. F. 483, by Lennon, which proposes a one- 
fourth mill tax per bushel on wheat and flax han- 
dled by elevators and one-eighth mill on other grain 
in lieu of all other taxes, has been recommended 
for passage by the house committee on grain and 
warehouses. The companion bill, H. F. 489, pro- 
posing a one-fourth cent a bushel tax on wheat in 
elevators on May 1 in lieu of the ad valorem tax. 
has been killed. 

H. F. 335, by Mr. Bendixen, proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the state to establish 
terminal elevators, was killed by the committee. 

H. F. 50, by Mr. Bendixen, which prohibits line 
elevate:s from paying a higher price at one station 
than another, allowing for freight and quality, was 
killed by the judiciary committee. The state has 
just such a law to regulate the oil business to pro- 
tect the small companies from the big ones, and 
since its adoption similar laws have been proposed 
for almost every line of business. 

S. F. 211, by Senator Thorpe, which establishes 
a state grain and flour testing laboratory under 
control of the State Agricultural School. is on the 
calendar in the house where it ean be passed any 
day when the calendar is taken up. The fee is $3 
for tests except to the state grain inspectors. A 
bill establishing such a laboratory under the state 
grain inspection bureau was intrcduced in the 
house, H. F. 866, and in the senate, S. F. 596, but 
neither bill has made any progress. 

H. F. 1042, by Mr. Gartside, is a bill to require 
all persons, firms, associations and corporations 
now engaged or that may hereafter engage in the 
purchase of grain for shipment from points in the 
state by rail, other than public warehouse and ele- 
vator men now required to take out a license and 
give bond to the state, to take out a license to carry 
on their business and give a bond to the state. 

Ss. 

The house on March 26 adopted a resolution, 
protesting against the lowering of the duty on 
barley. 

A resolution extending an invitation to the North 
Dakcta state legislature to send two grain experts 
to Minnesota to sit with the Minnesota Board of 
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Grain Appeals was adopted by the senate on March 
alg 

H. F. 24 recommended by the grain and warehouse 
committee refers to rights of owners of “special 
binned” grain. The bill amends the existing law 
to enable the owner of such grain, should he so de- 
sire, to order it mixed with other grain. As there 
are existing legal restrictions covering this matter, 
and prohibiting mixing of grain in terminal houses, 
it was necessary, the committee says, to modify 
them sufficiently to enable mixing to be done at 
such times as owners cr consignors of grain might 
desire it. 

A bill recommended by the Minneapolis Juvenile 
Court provides that any person who shall purchase 
wheat from a minor who has obtained it dishon- 
estly shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$100 or imprisonment not exceeding ninety days. 
The burden of proof that the minor came by the 
wheat honestly is placed on the purchaser and the 
fact that wheat is bought from a minor furnishes 
grounds for arrest. 


Nebraska.—|From a Special Correspondent. ]— 
Although much legislation was attempted in the Ne- 
braska legislature which might affect directly or in- 
directly the grain business of the country, little 
finally resulted from it, and this little was consider- 
ed to have been in the interests of the grain men. 
One exception to this statement might be made with 


‘regard to the bill which seeks to prevent line eleva- 


tors from discriminating on account of competition 
at different points in order to meet the competition 
of the farmers’ association elevators and make some 
profit from elevators which do not have that com- 
petition to meet. 

In brief, five laws were passed which affect some- 
what the grain trade, and one other law relating to 
assessment regulations is aimed directly at grain 
men. One of these laws is entitled, “An Act to reg- 
ulate the receiving, transporting and delivering of 
grain by common carriers, to require them to fur; 
nish cars in good condition for the transportation 
thereof and to give the state Railway Commission 
power to enforce the provisions of the act.” It pro- 
vides that cars shall be in good condition for the 
transportation of grain when furnished the shipper, 
£0 that loss by leakage will be reduced to a ,mini- 
mum, and further that railroads “shall receive and 
transport such grain in bulk within a reasonable 
time and load the same, either upon its track, at its 
depot, or in any warehouse adjoining its track or 
sidetrack, without distinction or discrimination as 
to the manner in which such grain is offered to it 
for transportation as to the person, warehouse, or 
the place to whom or to whiecn it shall be eon- 
signed.” 

The author of the bill was a grain man who was 
much aggrieved at the conaition in which cars were 
frequently furnished the shipper. To correct this 
evil largely he introduced the bill. In its original 
form it sought to provide for track scales at every 
station or in lieu of that to force the railroads to 
take the weights of the shipper as bona fide evidence 
of the amount of grain shipped. This evidence the 
bill declared should be good in court, back of which 
the railroad could not go in resisting payment of 
claims. All this was knocked out by the commit- 
tees of the legislature, and in the end the author 
was forced to take what he could get. Another fea- 
ture mentioned in the act is the discrimination 
against track loading such as some farmers and 
buyers indulge in in this state. The act requires 
the Railway Commission to enforce the provision 
that such persons shall receive cars as readily as a 
line elevator. Much trouble on this score existed 
in the state a few years ago but that has largely be 
come a thing of the past. 

A second law passed is intended to hit directly 
at line elevators. It was charged that these eleva- 
tors, such as are owned by a corporation operating 
a line through a section of the state, are accustomed 
to put the price up wherever there is competition 
from farmers’ co-operative associations, driving 
them out of business, and at the same time keep tthe 
price of grain low enough where there is no such 
competition that a profit on the whole investment 
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can be made. To correct this state of affairs, al- 
leged to exist, the farmer members of the legislature 
put through this law. It provides that any firm, 
person or corporation doing business in the state 
who shall intentionally, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the business of a competitor in any locality, dis- 
criminate between different sections, communities or 
cities of the state by buying any product, commod- 
ity, or property of any kind, and paying therefor a 
higher rate or price in one section, community, or 
city than is paid for the same kind of product, com- 
modity or property by said party in another section, 
community or city, after making aue allowance for 
the difference, if any, in the grade or quality and in 
the actual cost of the transportation from the point 
where the same is purchased to the market where 
it is sold, or intended to be sold, shall be deemed 
guilty of unfair discrimination, which is hereby pro- 
hibited and declared unlawful.” The act carried an 
emergency clause and is now in operation through- 
out the state. 

A third law, which is wide in its operation but 
which affects the grain business favorably, is called 
“the reciprocal demurrage act.” This in brief gives 
the shipper more time in which to load a car be- 
fore demurrage is charged than he did have, mak- 
ing the time thirty-six hours for 60,000-pound ears 
or less and sixty hours for larger cars. Weather 
conditions may be allowed to figure in this. After 
the railroad receives a loaded car it must advance 
this shipment at the rate of fitty miles a day, twen- 
ty-four hours being allowed the carrier at division 
ends and where transfers from one road to another 
take place; or said carrier shall forfeit for all over- 
time at the rate of $1 a day per car, which shall be 
taken out of the freight charges. 

This law was asked 
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for by grain shippers and 
lumber dealers. It will become effective July 1. 

A companion law to this is the one which re- 
quires that common carriers must effect a settle- 
ment of claims filed with them within sixty days 
of the time they are filed, or ninety days if the ship- 
ment is interstate, or shall pay 7 per cent interest 
for all delayed time. If suit is brought to recover 
damages and more damages are secured than the 
railroad offered in settlement of the claim, said rail- 
road shall pay the attorney’s fees of the plaintiff 
shipper. 

Indirectly the grain business was affected by the 
pure food law which now requires that all flour be 
branded with the net weight of each sack on the 
outside of the sack, and also allows the manufacture 
and sale within the state of bleached flour. 

Lastly the revenue law was amended as to the 
way grain dealers: and brekers shall have their as- 
sessed valuation determined. The present law says: 
“Every person, company or corporation engaged in 
the business of buying and selling grain for a profit, 
shall be held to be a grain broker.and shall at the 
time required by this act determine under oath the 
average amount of capital invested in such business, 
exclusive of real estate or otuer tangible property, 
assessed separately, for the preceding year, and 
taxes shall be taxed on such average capital the 
same as on other property.” The new law says: 
“Every person, company or corporation engaged in 
the business of buying and selling grain for profit, 
shall be held to be a grain broker, and shall, at the 
time required by this act, determine under oath the 
average amount of capital invested in such business 
for the preceding year, and taxes shall be charged 
upon such average capital the same as on other 
property. Real estate and all other tangible prop- 
erty shall be assessed separately. ‘Tangible prop- 
erty’ shall not apply to or include grain on hand. 
‘Average capital’ shall include all grain purchased 
during the year} whether the samie has been sold or 
is still on hand at the time of assessment.” The 
act becomes effective next spring. B. 

North Dakota.—The legislature has passed the 
pure seed law by Prof. Bailey, which becomes ope- 
rative on July 1. The essential features of the law 
are that persons selling or exposing seeds for sale 
shall attach a label which shail show the name of 
the person, firm or corporation responsible for the 
seed and also the name of the kind of seed offered; 
prohibits the sale of seeds containing seeds of quack 
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grass, sow thistle, Canada thistle and dodder, and 
demands that varieties shall be reasonably true to 
name; establishes a seed testing laboratory at the 
agricultural college and provides for the inspection, 
testing or analysis of samples to be sent in by citi- 
zens or collected by inspectors. 

It was recognized “that both farmers and seeds- 
men were becoming very lax as to the quality and 
purity of the seeds distributed for sowing purposes; 
the results of which are beginning to have a very 
depressing influence upon cropping interests. The 
law does not contemplate interference with seeds in 
transit or with cereals being sold for food, manu- 
facture or for cleaning purposes. Uncleaned seed, 
if sold for sowing purposes, must be so labeled; 
and if a man asks for seed for sowing purposes he 
must not be given or shipped uncleaned seed with- 
out his consent. Steps are now being taken to 
properly equip a seed laboratory, and as soon as 
funds are available a bulletin giving the full word- 
ing of the law, together with regulations governing 
seed examinations and inspections will be issued and 
distributed upon request.” 


Texas.—The pure seed bill will probably not be- 
come a law at this session, being so badly drawn 
that such a law would be impossible of execution. 

The telephone bill, in which grain men are inter- 
ested, requiring companies to exchange business, 
was introduced at too late a date to secure attention. 

Washington.—The new grain law abolishes the 
office of state grain inspector as an independent of- 
fice and places him under the control and supervi- 
sion of the state Railway Commission. It provides 
also for the weighing of each car of grain or hay 
inspected, something not required by the former law. 
In fixing the grain inspection fees it was the inten- 
tion to increase the inspection fees, so that the ex- 
tra cost of weighing could be provided for; but in its 
passage through the legislature this was overlooked; 
and so the fees in the bill stands, for inspection 
and weighing are 75c per car for sacked grain and 
$1 for bulk grain. As sacked grain constitutes about 
99 per cent of the carload shipments, the loss of the 
25 cents per car will aggregate about $6,000 per year. 
For inspection of grain there was appropriated by 
the legislature $50,000, with the proviso that no 
greater sum than is collected in fees by the depart- 
ment shall be expended. In this respect the receipts 
and expenses are expected to balance. 

Another provision in the law probably enables 
the Commission to offset any possible shortage. The 
provision is that in the event that a car contains 
several grades of grain, the Commission may charge 
an additional 25 cents. Most of the cars, according 
to the Commission, contain mixed grades of grain. 


THE TEMPORARY ADMISSION OF WHEAT 
INTO FRANCE, 


In response to the request of a reader for in- 
formation, have received the following from 
our Paris agent, relating to the procedure in con- 
nection with the temporary admission of wheat 
into France: 

On its arrival at the custom house by rail, or 
water, the wheat is claimed by the importing mil- 
ler, who pays a duty, in cash, of 7 franes ($1.351) 
per 220 pounds. A few years ago credit was given, 
or a written guarantee instead of money, was ac- 
cepted by the authorities. The payment is ac- 
knowledged by a receipt which remains in the pos- 
session of the miller. 

Two months are allowed to the miller (who is 
obliged to convey the wheat directly to his mill) 
for its reexportation in the shape of manufactured 
products, flour, semolina, or offals. Formerly this 
period extended to three months, and even at the 
present time three months are allowed, if the wheat 
imported has been made into semolina for making 
alimentary pastes. 

The manufactured products can be exported via 
any custom house, but in practice, on account of 
tramsport expenses, they are generally extorted 
through the same custom house where the wheat 
entered. The duty (7 frs.) is now returned, pro- 
vided the quantity of the re-exported products is 
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equivalent to the imported wheat. An allowance of 
one per cent is granted for loss, impurities, etc. 

The temporary admission of wheat is almost ex- 
clusively done at Marseilles, where a great number 
of flour millers have their quarters. Very little 
is done via Havre and Dunkirk, and nothing via 
the inland custom houses, owing to the expenses 
of transport.—Liverpool Corn Trade News. 


POST GOES WRONG. 


The illustration shows a common fault of grain 
cars—a weak or broken door post. In the case un- 
der discussion, the car arrived at Grand Crossing 
Elevator, Chicago, and was unloaded on February 
8, 1909. The post had pushed out at the bottom, 
and the leak hole had been repaired with bags and 
boards, as shown in the picture. 

The car itself, in the photograph, at least, looks 
oid and defective; the door looks as if it had had 
to stand nailing a great many times, and its condi- 
tion generally should have warned the shipper that 
great care would be necessary to prepare that car 
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for grain in the expectation that it would get to 
destination with its contents intact. 

But it did arrive leaking; for whereas the car 
should have been well lined inside with gunny sack- 
ing to prevent the leaking that the appearance of 
the car should have warned the shipper would al- 
most certainly take place; but that was not done. 
The loss on the grain left along the right of way 
would probably have paid for the lining material 
for many cars. 


An auditor who examined the books of the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. at Lake Benton, 
Minn., found the company to be $12,000 in debt. 
Of this sum $3,000 has been raised in cost; and the 
rest will be carried in one way or another so the 
concern may continue in business. 

The free seed law, authorizing countieS of N. D. 
to issue bonds to purchase seed to be loaned to 
farmers applying therefore, has alarmed many coun- 
ties, owing to the unexpectedly large number of 
applications for the seed. In one small county the 
law threatened to increase the county debt no less 
than $40,000 this season. In another (new) county 
the applications are so numerous that the residents 
of the old part who now have to Joan them credit 
to the new one, object on the score that if the peo- 
ple of the new country feel able to set up a county 
government of their own, they should be competent 
to provide these seed necessities at their own re- 
sponsibility. 
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In J. C. Lineoln, who holds the office of Commis- 
sioner of the Traffic Bureau of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, is embodied a man who was 
formerly a high railroad officer and is now an officer 
of an organization of merchants and manufac- 
turers. He is thus qualified to speak from a knowl- 
edge of the situation and from the viewpoint of the 
railroads. He is also aware of the ideas of the 
organization which he represents. And while he is 
under obligation to serve the Merchants’ Exchange, 
he fully appreciates the position of the transporta- 
tion companies and the manifold difficulties with 
which they have to contend. His statement is made 
primarily for the purpose of showing that due 
weight should be given to his views, which will be 
hereinafter presented and also to commend the wis- 
dom of the members of the Exchange in making 
thorough provision for having an interest of vital 
importance to the prosperous conduct of their busi- 
ness carefully looked after and safe-guarded. 

Mr. Lincoln states that as a result of the serious 
shrinkage in tonnage during the past year, there 
has been practically united action on the part of 
the carriers to secure an increase in rates through- 
out the United States; many of these changes have 
resulted in unsettling the balance of rates existing 
between various competing markets; and has re- 
sulted in the filing of more complaints before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of discriminative 
rates and unreasonable rates than in any previous 
year. Many of these complaints involve the appli- 
cation of new principles as applied to railroad rates 
and have reached the court of last resort for final 
determination. 

By reason of shrinkage in business, competition 
between rival commercial centers for trade has 
brought to light discriminative’ rate adjustments 
that heretofore have been overlooked, but which are 
now the subject of negotiation with carriers, and 
some of them have been brought before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for solution. 

The law holds that the only legal rate is the pub- 
lished tariff rate on file with the Commission at 
Washington The theory of the law is to the effect 
that the shipper has the means of knowing and 
does know what is the legal rate. For many years 
past the methods employed by carriers in the pub- 
lication of their tariffs was somewhat lax, con- 
flicting and confusing, making it extremely ‘difficult 
to arrive at the legal rate 

The Commission has issued administrative rul- 
ings requiring that carriers’ tariffs shall be definite 
and clear and that conflict of rate schedules shall 
be discontinued with the purpose of so expressing 
rates that the legal rate may be charged in the first 
instance, as required by law, and overcharges and 
undercharges be avoided. In conformity with these 
regulations much confusion of rates is being cor- 
rected and the results are proving quite gratifying. 

According to the Commission’s report for the 
twelve months ending November 30, 1908, there 
were filed 228,490 tariff publications, containing 
changes in rates and rules governing transporta- 
tion. While this represents publications affecting 
the entire traffic under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission one may appreciate the enormity of tariffs 
in a shipper’s particular territory with which, un- 
der the law, he is presumed to be acquainted. 

While in theory, the shipper is presumed to have 
knowledge of legal rates and all those tariffs con- 
taining legal rates in which he may be intrusted, in 
fact shippers have to depend upon the agents of 
carriers for information as to the legal rate. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that quotations 
of carriers’ agents should be in writing, that they 
shall be the legal rate, and that the railroad shall 
be held responsible therefor. The quotation of an 
erroneous rate through which the shipper suffers 
directly or indirectly, should be made a misde- 
meanor and some means should be provided for the 
protection of the shipper in the event of loss due 
to erroneous quotations. 

Under the present interstate commerce act the 
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right of initiative in the making of rates, rules 
and regulations rests, as it should, with the carriers, 
and the Commission does not have jurisdiction un- 
til after rates become effective and then only upon 
formal complaint. Many complications growing out 
of restraining orders or injunctions issued by Fed- 
eral courts have created on account of such cases 
being limited to the parties before it and the terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of the court the very 
discriminations prohibited by law. Provision 
should be made by amendment to the act giving 
authority to. the Commission where a prima facie 
case is made, as in Federal court proceedings, in 
its discretion, to suspend the proposed tariff pend- 
ing a hearing on the equities of the case. As the 
jurisdiction of the Commission extends throughout 
the land, the interests of all parties, both carriers 
and shippers, would be answered by such an amend- 
ment to the act and much harassing legislation 
avoided. 


CONCERNING THE PRESSURES OF GRAIN. 


The matter cf the law of grain pressures in bins, 
on the walls and bottoms thereof, is a subject that 
has been very little understood, in spite of its im- 
mense importance from a constructional point of 
view; and it is doubtless due to the imperfect un- 


derstanding of the Jaws that so many “barnbuilder’” 


grain elevators have given way and been wrecked 
under the strain of overloading. Even experienced 
elevator designers have relied on empiric data quite 
largely; but fortunately their individual records 
and those recorded by engineering literature have 
made their calculations entirely safe for the client 
to rely upon, even in the absence of other ways of 
voting the accuracy of their specifications. 

This problem is the subject matter of an interest- 
ing and valuable chapter of ‘““Walls, Bins and Grain 
Elevators” by Milo S. Ketchum, C. E. (Engineer- 
ing News Publishing Co., New York, publishers), 
a work to which reference has before been made in 
these columns. Introducing a review of the various 
tests, undertaken to ascertain the law in question 
the author says (Ch. XVII. p. 253): 


The law of pressure of grain and similar materials 
is very different from the well known laws of fluid 
pressure. Dry wheat and corn come very nearly 
filling the definition of a granular mass assumed by 
Rankine in deducing his formulas for earth pres- 
sures. As stored in the bin, the grain mass is lim- 
iied by the bin walls, and Rankine’s retaining wall 
formulas are not directly applicable. 

If grain is allowed to run from a spout onto a floor 
it will heap up until the slope reaches a certain 
angle, called the angle of repose of the grain, when 
the grain will slide down the surface of the cone. 
If a hole be cut in the bottom of the side of a bin, 
the grain will flow out until the opening is blocked 
up by the outflowing grain. There is no tendency 
for the grain to spot up as in the case of fluids. If 
grain be allowed to flow from an orifice it flows at 
a constant rate, which is independent of the head 
and varies as the diameter of the orifice. 

Experiments by Willis Whited and of the author 
at the University of Illinois with wheat have shown 
that the flow from an orifice is independent of the 
head and varies as the cube of the diameter of the 
orifice. This phenomenon can be explained as fol- 
lows: The wheat grains in the bin tend to form a 
dome which supports the weight above. The sur- 
face of this dome is actually the surface of rupture. 
When the orifice is opened the grain flows out of 
the space below the dome and the space is filled up 
by grains dropping from the top of the dome. As 
these grains drop others take their place in the 
dome. Experiments with glass bins show that the 
grain from the center of the bin is discharged’ first, 
this drops through the top of the dome, while the 
grain in the lower part of the dome discharges last. 
The law of grain pressures has been studied ex- 
perimentally by several engineers within recent 
years. 

A brief but comprehensive resume of the most im- 
portant experiments, illustrated by diagrams, is 
then made, including those by Janssen, Prante 
Airy, Jamieson (reprinted in these columns in 
1900), Bovey, Lufft, Pleissner, and the author, tak- 
ing place in Germany, England, Canada, Argentina 
and the U. S., are of exceptional interest to the en- 
gineer, after which the author continues (see p. 
280-282): 

Since the publication of Prante’s experiments in 
1896 there has been a wide difference of opinion 
among engineers on (1) the effect of the motion of 
grain on the lateral pressure, and (2) the effect of 
the size of the pressure surface on the indicated 
pressures. 

1. Prante obtained lateral pressures four times 


the static pressures with wheat moving with a ve- 
locity of 1 mm. per second, and decided that with in- 
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creasing velocities the lateral pressures rapidly ap- 
proach the full hydraulic pressure as a limit. Pleiss- 
ner obtained lateral pressures twice the static pres- 
sures with wheat moving with a velocity of 1 mm. 
per second. Jamieson found an increase in the pres- 
sure of moving wheat of only 4 to 7 yer cent. Bovey 
fcund an inerease of 9.7 per cent in the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Grain Elevator. Lufft and the 
author found no appreciable increase of the pressure 
of moving grain over the static pressure. 

In the experiments of Prante and Pleissner the 
bin discharge gates were not located in the center 
of the bins. These experiments therefore show the 
distorting effect of an eccentric discharge gate, as is 
evident from a study of Fig. 165, Fig. 166, Bovey 
and Lufft’s experiments, and give no definite in- 
formation as to the effect of moving grain on the 
lateral pressure. The experiments made thus far 
would appear to prove conclusively that with dis- 
charge gates in the center of the bottom and a dis- 
charge area not greater than 1/150 the area of the 
bin the increase in pressure due to moving grain 
will not exceed the static pressure by more than 10 
per Cent. 

The lateral pressure during emptying is less than 
during filling when the grain is deep, and greater 
than during filling when the bin is nearly emptied. 

2. Pleissner states that the grain arches over a 
small pressure surface, so that the results of tests 
with small pressure surfaces do not give absolutely 
correct results, although they show relative changes 
ecrrectly. He drew this inference from the readings 
on the three rubber diaphragms used to determine 
lateral pressures. The variations in the pressure in- 
dicated by the rubber diaphragms were certainly 
due to the eccentric diss harge gate. It will be seen 
in Fig. 184 and Fig. 185 that Pleissner’s tests on 
grain at rest with large pressure surfaces agree very 
closely with the pressures calculated by Janssen’s 
formulas. Experiments by Bovey, Jamieson and the 
author show that the arching action is insignificant, 
and that the pressures obtained with small and 
large pressure surfaces give a remarkably close 
agreement. The results obtained with model bins 
agree very closely with the results obtaind with full 
sized bins. “ 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
foregoing experiments: 

1. The pressure of grain on bin walls and bottoms 
follows a law (which for convenience will be called 
the law of ‘‘semi-fluids’’), which is entirely different 
from the law of the pressure of fluids. 

2. The lateral pressure of grain on bin walls is 
less than the vertical pressure (0.3 to 0.6 of the ver- 
tical pressure, depending on the grain, etc.) and in- 
creases very little after a depth of 2% to 3 times 
the width or diameter of the bin is reached. 

3. The ratio of lateral to vertical pressures, k, is 
not a constant, but varies with different grains and 
bins. The value of k can only be determined by ex- 
periment. 

4. The pressure of moving grain is very slightly 
greater than the pressure of grain at rest (maxi- 
mum variation for ordinary conditions is probably 
10 per cent). 

5. Discharge gates in bins should be located at or 
near the center of the bin. 

6. If the discharge gates are located in the sides 
of the bins, the lateral pressure due to moving grain 
is decreased near the discharge gate and is mate- 
rially increased on the side opposite the gate (for 
common conditions this increased pressure may be 
two to four times the lateral pressure of grain at 
rest.) 

7. Tie rods decrease the flow but do not materially 
affect the pressure. 

8. The maximum lateral pressures occur immedi- 
ately after filling, and are slightly greater in a bin 
filled rapidly than in a bin filled slowly. Maximum 
lateral pressures occur in deep bins during filling. 

9, The calculated pressures by either Janssen’s 
or Airy’s formulas agree very closely with actual 
pressures. 

10. The unit pressures determined on small sur- 
faces agree very closely with unit pressures on large 
surfaces. 

11. Grain bins designed by the fluid theory are in 
many cases unsafe as no provision is made for the 
side walls to carry the weight of the grain, and the 
walls are crippled. 

12. Caleulation of the strength of wooden bins 
that have been in successful operation shows. that 
the fluid theory is untenable, while steel bins de- 
signed according to the fluid theory have failed by 
crippling the side plates. 


STUDENT INVESTIGATORS. 


Members of the freshman class in farm crops at 
the Iowa State College have instituted a campaign 
for securing first hand information which is virile. 
Trips have been made by members of the class to 
the Quaker Oats Mills at Cedar Rapids, the principle 
wheat mills of the state, and the malt houses and 
breweries at different points. In this manner they 
are gathering a fund of knowledge which no amount 
of text book study could bring to them. 

A student’s keenness in his work makes him eligi- 
ble as a representative on these trips. He is ad- 
mitted to the concern and shown the ins and outs 
of the business through the courtesy of its manager, 
who is generally in hearty support of the College. 
The young man has in mind details which have baf- 
fled his class in going beyond a certain progressive 
point. These he sifts down till he can bring back 
reasons why, or suggestions that may be given the 
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farmer through co-operative work. This investiga- 
tion is helping the manufacturer, the farmer of the 
state, the student himself and the class which he 
represents. 


DIRT IN GRAIN CUTS PROFITS. 


“Before you ship your wheat see that every sack 
is clean and free -from trash,’ said S. S. King, of 
the Washington state grain inspection office, in an 
address to the late Dry Land Convention at Pull- 
man, Wash. “Every year Whitman County alone 
pays $243,000 to exporters and railroads by not 
cleaning the wheat.” 

One of the principal features of the convention 
was the president’s annual address by Mr. Young. 
After touching at length on the wheat crop of the 
past year, Mr. Young, among other things, said: 

“There is a growing feeling among the _ pro- 
ducers that we are not obtaining the prices for 
wheat that the markets of the world justify. All 
through the exporting season of 1908 there has 
been a wide difference in prices between Portland 
and San Francisco, that the difference in freight 
rates does not explain. A prominent grain man 
operating in the Palouse country informed me that 
wheat was six cents lower than it should be in 
eastern Washington. Now I do not pretend to 
know whether there is ground for these suspicions 
and assertions, but it would be worth something 
to know as to the truth or falsity of impressions 
that are so almost universally believed; and _ I 
would suggest that this convention take this mat- 
ter up in conjunction with the Grange and Farmers’ 
Union and satisfy ourselves that we are not paying 
too much for the privileges the shippers now enjoy. 

“For the last two or three years the warehouse 
companies, in their fight against and in their at- 
tempt to drive the independent buyers out of the 
field, have placed so many provisos and stipula- 
tions in their receipts that it has become a matter 
of so much risk that many outside buyers will not 
buy grain unless they are personally acquainted 
with the owner of the receipt. As producers we 
must uphold the independent dealer and see that 
he has a fair and square chance, and at the com- 
ing session of the Legislature there should be 
enacted, aS an amendment to our present ware- 
house law, a uniform warehouse receipt without 
proviso, stipulation or restriction, so that the pur- 
chaser will know that he will get the exact num- 
ber of bushels it calls for without paying extra 
patching and handling charges. The abuses of 
privileges that have crept of late years into the 
management of public utilities of this sort will ul- 
timately lead to a law limiting the owner or opera- 
tor to a storage business only.” 


RUSSIAN WHEAT CONTRACT. 


For some time there has been but little heard of 
the doings of the committee appointed to look after 
the interests of English millers and grain mer- 
chants as against the wily shippers of Russian 
wheat. That the committee has not been idle, how- 
ever, is evident, for we learn from a good source 
that a new form of contract is to be given, carrying 
with it more power and more chance of redress 
when goods are delivered otherwise than as speci- 
fied thereon. Moreover, the enforcement of the 
new clauses is to be backed up by departmental 
authority, thus ensuring some respect on the part 
of those who have hitherto ridden over everything 
and defied everybody. It is rather surprising, in 
the days of the twentieth century of so-called civili- 
zation, to find, as we have done and are doing, in 
fact, men—business men—who will stoop to almosi 
any depth in order to get the best of their fellows, 
and although it may not be within the province 
of The Miller to teach commercial morality, we 
feel that once now and again we are quite in order 
in appealing to higher instincts, no matter to what 
nation men may belong. Russian shippers know 
what the British miller wants. They also know 
that he expects to get what he is prepared to pay 
for—nay, in most cases he has paid for-it before- 
hand, and we are hoping that at last he will ob- 
tain something like justice—The Miller. 
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Official Paper of the Itlnois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


QUOTING RATES. 


ur correspondents, Palmer & Miller, at Ce- 
lina, O., in an interesting letter on page 540, 
show out of the experience of careful and pains- 
taking business men, how next to impossible it 
is for the average shipper to ascertain what is 
the “lawful rate” that shippers, under the in- 
terpretation now given to the terms of the pres- 


Where 


experts of the carriers themselves disagree as to 


ent commerce law, are bound to know. 


the lawful rate, even on shipments originating 
on their own lines, how can shippers, who have 
only the bald letter of the law and the equally 
expressionless initial carrier’s rate book before 
them, be expected to compute a rate covering a 
shipment that traverses the lines of two or more 
companies, more especially since there are al- 
ways rules and regulations, and rulings on these 
rules and regulations, that do not appear on the 
face of the documents the shipper is referred 
to, but which modify or affect the rate sought 
to be determined ? 

The theory of the Commerce Commission's 
ruling, that the shipper as well as the carrier 
is bound to know the legal rate since both may 
be punished for accepting and giving an unlaw- 
ful rate, is justified by the terms of the law; but 
in practice it is decidedly unfair for reasons that 
are obyious. Nor do we see that such dial re- 
sponsibility will contribute per se to the preven- 
tion or discouragement of rebating, since the 
shipper always pays the rate that is demanded, 
which may or may not, according to his own 
calculation, be the lawful one, or the same that 
is demanded under only nominally different 
conditions of a competitor. 

One may confess to a difficulty in proposing a 
remedy, where the field is so immense, but 
surely the law of principal and agent, in their 
relations to themselves and to the public, might, 
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without serious inconvenience to the legal ex- 
perts who make the laws, be availed of to draft 
a statute which would suffice to hold the rail- 
roads themselves responsible for a rate quoted 


in writing by their agents. 


NATURAL SHRINKAGE. 


Is there a natural shrinkage of grain? Prob- 
ably there is; and it may as well be conceded. 
There is also a natural increment, though this 
is less frequent. So far as the country shipper 
is concerned, the shrinkage and the increment 
alike are slight, although no positive or definite 
amount per car can be given as an average, for 
very apparent reasons, 

If grain is very dry and clean it may under 
proper conditions absorb moisture in transit, as 
it will also when loaded, dry and cold, on a 
warm humid day in the spring, taking moisture 
from the air by condensation, and an increment 
is the result in either case ; but what that will be, 
who can tell? If, on the other hand, grain be 
dusty and is loaded or unloaded on a windy day 
in the wind the dust will dissipate in the proc- 
ess and there will be a loss of weight; if the 
grain is damp and is handled under the same 
conditions, it will lose weight after leaving the 
loading scale and between the car and the un- 
loading pit, though the latter be only six feet 
deep, and before reaching the scale at the head 
of the elevator; and this shrinkage of clean, 
dry grain of good quality has been estimated at 
50 pounds per average car. There are ways to 
measure this loss in particular cases; but it 
would probably be difficult to name off-hand a 
loss per car that would be true under all condi- 
tions as to all individual shipments. 

The shipper, indeed, has in his own hands the 
only remedy for natural shrinkage that is avail- 
able. He should ship good, clean, dry grain, 
loading it through a good car loader into a 
sound car, or one lined with cloth or paper. 
Such grain being cool and dry is more apt to 
gain than to lose weight in transit. It will also 
grade better and sell on the tables at a higher 
price than will uncleaned grain with which the 
shipper must take his chances as to shrinkage, 
grading, etc. 


CARLOAD MINIMUMS. 


The case of J. Rosenbaum Grain Company 
and the experience of the Pierce Elevator Com- 
pany (see pp. 503 and 540) are different forms 
of the same principle; but in the former the 
Commerce Commission ordered reparation, 
while in the latter the shippers are still wonder- 
ing where they “get off.” In both cases the car- 
riers exacted payment for moving grain thev 
did not move, both basing their demands on 
entirely factitious conditions. 

In the former case the carrier furnished a 
50,000-lb. car and demanded pay for moving 
60,000 Ibs. of freight simply because, as it was 
pleaded, 81% of its cars being 60,000-lb. cars, 
therefore the carrier had the moral right to de- 
mand pay for 20% more tonnage than it was 
physically able to carry in the remaining 19% 
of its cars. In the Pierce case the circumlocu- 
tion leading to the same demand was one of 
which even the agent of the carrier itself at the 
shipping point was not aware, the regulation 
causing the overcharge being one that was hid- 
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den from the shipper and not brought to his 
attention or to that of the carrier’s agent at the 
shipping point by the tariff there on file. 

Now it is desirable that the carriers should 
have cars of different capacities for the con- 
venience of shippers and receivers alike, all of 
whom cannot be expected to adjust themselves 
to cars of a given size; and to compel shippers 
to do so would amount to a serious discrimina- 
tion against the “small man” and eventually 
It ought to be 
an easy matter for the carrier to adjust its pa- 
pers or nominal minimums to the physical facts; 
and the public is entitled to that adjustment, 
even if it be true that “terminal expenses are 
determined by the carload and not the actual 
weight of the grain,” as pleaded in the Rosen- 
baum case. 
public’s necessities shall always be made to con- 


eliminate him from the game. 


The carriers cannot expect that the 


form to the carriers’ convenience. Even private 
business cannot always do that, but must cater 
to the public’s necessities and prejudices. 


STANDARD OIL’S APOLOGY. 


Ambrose Paré Winston of the faculty of 
economics of Washington University, St. Louis, 
has prepared an apology for the Standard Oil 
Company, entitled “Public Opinion and_ the 
Standard Oil Company,” which the latter is 
freely circulating throughout the country. One 
must confess to a belief that in many respects 
the managers of the Standard’s business are 
wise—as the Scripture saith, “Wise as ser- 
pents’’; and one is not disposed to quarrel with 
the theory of the Standard’s rectitude advanced 
by the apologetic professor of economics— 
which is far from being an exact science, by 
the way. 

But with Prof. Winston’s theory that the 
biggest shipper is entitled to the lowest rate, 
Prof. Winston justifies his 
proposition somewhat in this way: 


we beg to differ. 


For example, Marshall Field’s newspaper biog- . 
raphers told of his buying cheap by buying in 
large quantities, even buying the entire output 
of certain factories. They referred to the fact 
that he overshadowed all rivals in the Chicago 
district, and candidly commended his methods; 
condemning at the same time in contrast the 
Standard Oil men for beating their rivals by buy- 
ing transportation as Field bought cloth. Evi- 
dently one sort of inequality tends to monopoly 
no more than the other, ete. 

Without stopping to consider whether “news- 
paper biographers” are the wisest or most sci- 
entific of economics writers, or even up to the 
average tutor in intelligence, still it is only an 
enthusiastic and apologetic “economist” who 
cannot see the fallacy of this analogy. Indi- 
viduals may indeed grant favors to a certain 
buyer in large lots, well knowing that in doing 
so they may endanger the commercial existence 
of that customer’s rivals. It is “business,” but 
the question whether it is fair is entirely apart; 
at any rate, it is no business of the public, 
which has no control over such acts. But buy- 
ing transportation is different. 

Transportation companies are only quasi 
private companies. The public has a partner- 
ship interest in their business; and because it 
has that partnership, transportation cannot be 
rightfully or equitably sold like cloth, but must 
be sold like postage stamps, for which Mr. 
Field paid in large lots or small the same price 


per stamp as did the man who bought but one 
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stamp a year; or like beer, tobacco or whisky 
tax stamps, which are “one price” sold “by the 
piece” or by wholesale. 

If all men are to do business on an equality, 
the big with the little, which is one of the 
real concerns of government, freight rates must 
be quoted to all at the same price for the same 
unit of measure, like stamps, and identical serv- 
ice, except that there may be a cwt. rate and 
a carload rate; but the unit can in no case be 
larger than the carload without eventually 
“small man” through the ad- 
vantage given the “big shipper;” and because 
men believe that Standard Oil crushed many 
‘of its rivals in exactly that way, it must needs 
now marshal its apologists. 


crushing out the 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


April 1 was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
chartered birth of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Although the beneficiaries of the activities of 
this famous commercial exchange have _ fre- 
quently condemned the Board and all its works 
in unmeasured terms, notably so since the pe- 
culiarly heated days of demagogic uplifts be- 
gan, it is a fact that no institution in all the 
world, barring none, has done so much to make 
the Mississippi Valley the world’s great reser- 
voir of “meat and meal” and the richest farm 
on earth, and to place its products in the hands 
of the world’s consumers at a minimum of cost 
for handling and freight charges, as the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Here buyers and sellers 
of all the world meet and adjust prices to the 
exigencies of supply and demand, and in the 
process, so sharp is the competition of both, 
rarely is there any mistake made in the fair- 
ness of the prices arrived at—both those that 
the farmer should receive and those that the 
consumer should pay. And nowhere on earth, 
for any known commodity, is this indispensable 
service of bringing buyer and seller together 


handling the world’s food to the advantage of 
both—done on so slight a margin of profit. No 
farmer exists who would remain on the farm 
one hour for the profit the commission man 
receives for marketing his crop, however large, 
or indeed for all the handling profit there is in 
it from his farm to the bread baskets of the 
family table in the heart of Europe. 


CAR LINER POCKETS. 


Manifestly a fault of grain car designing ts 
in the construction of the: lining, as seen in the 
failure of car builders to produce a car in which 
grain will not lodge behind the lining or to pro- 
vide means for making the lining pockets self- 
cleaning. Railroad men complain that the ele- 
vator employes or the weighmasters’ deputies 
mutilate cars; vet it does not appear that the 
master car builders have seriously endeavored 
to build a car that shall make such mutilation 
unnecessary in all cases. 

That grain will lodge behind the lining is of 
course certain, although it is not always discov- 
ered by the men who unload the cars. This is 
rare, however ; because what escapes the author- 
ized unloader rarely gets beyond the roving car- 
sweepers still found in all markets, who glean 
where apparently the gleanings are gone, and 
who will rip out a car lining with little com- 
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So 
the records of weighing departments indicate 


punction to get at the contents of a pocket. 
that many of the shortages which go unex- 
plained are caused by grain lodging in *®ning 
pockets, and an occasional overage may be at- 
tributed to the same cause. : 

Below are a few of the many instances re- 
corded by the weighing department of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, showing grain found in 
the pockets formed behind linings of cars of 
improper construction. Suitable cleaning open- 
ings would reduce to the minimum the lability 
of loss of grain from this cause. For example, 
100 pounds of rye were taken from an end 
pocket, and 90 pounds of corn taken from an- 
other pocket in the same car at the same time. 
Other instances of pocket finds of grain in as 
many different cars are: 

Thirty pounds of corn, 200 of wheat, 170 of corn, 
60 of corn, 225 of corn, 115 of corn, 300 of rye, 150 
of barley, 145 of barley, 50 of corn, 30 of oats, 70 
of oats, 170 of corn, 35 of oats, 40 of barley, 290 of 
barley, 450 of corn, 600 of wheat, 170 of wheat, 
500 of wheat, 170 of corn, 170 of corn, 400 of wheat, 


480 of wheat, 60 of wheat, 50 of wheat, and 1,200 
pounds from pockets in one lot of 12 cars. 


Now these finds tell their own story. Ship- 
pers might prevent a possible loss from this 
cause, were their grain to reach a less careful 
market, by lining the cars; but fundamentally 
this problem of car linings is up to the master 
car builders to devise a car that shall not have 
the treacherous pockets. 


PUSHING CLAIMS. 


Grain dealers may not be aware of it, but it 
is a fact, that claims for shortages, petty and 
serious, but chiefly petty, are multiplying in 
railway claim offices at an unparalleled rate. 
This is particularly true since certain Western 
roads announced that they would no longer 
make the traditional deduction from claims al- 
lowed of one-half of 1 per cent for ‘natural 
shrinkage.” Since then the offices have been 
simply deluged with petty claims—the docu- 
ments have swept in like shoals of herrings, 
thousands of them for quantities from to or 20 
Ibs. upwards. 

Now, far be it from our purpose to dis- 
courage claimants from recovering from the 
carriers their. just dues, no matter how small; 
but it need not be said that the immediate result 
of such a deluge of petty demands has been to 
put the carriers on the defensive, to render 
more difficult the collection of all claims by the 
inordinate multiplication of the merely physical 
difficulties of giving individual claims any at- 
tention whatever, and to throw a certain suspi- 
cion on the fairness and reasonabless of the 
as these 
claims in many cases are based on weighmas- 


claims themselves. | Furthermore, 
ters’ reports of cars arriving jn leaking condi- 
tion, the railroads very naturally are beginning 
to give less and less credit to those reports. 
And, indeed, why not? At Chicago, as it ap- 
department has 
found to exceed 21 per cent of the grain-laden 
cars justifying a report of leaky condition ; and 
in 1908 there were less than 15 per cent so re- 
ported; whereas, while in one other market 
only 10 per cent were so reported, in at least 
seven others the percentage reported ran as 
high as 36, 45, 50, 54, 62, 65 and even 72 per 
cent. It is- not our province to question the 


pears, the weighing never 


accuracy of these reports; but it surely must 
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be realized by dealers that this amazing in- 
crease in the volume of small claims based on 
such reports of leakage must so increase also 
the work of adjustment that the rendering of 
justice may become physically impossible with- 
in the ordinary period of a business firm’s exist- 
ence. 

Let it the 
claimant is the man who makes a reasonable 


be added here that successful 
claim, never for less than a hundred pounds of 
grain, and whose documents are unassailable in 
form and temper; who realizes that petty losses 
are practically impossible of prevention by him- 
self or the carrier and of verification ; and who 
expects to absorb always a certain percentage 
of loss in handling as do all business men, and 
Such a 
claimant rarely finds it necessary to do more 


who adjusts his business accordingly. 
than to present his claims. His reputation is 
good and his claims are adjusted as a matter 
of course, while a thousand others clamoring 
for 10-Ib, and 50-lb. items may haunt claim of- 
fices like the heirs of Jarndyce the chancery 
court. In fact, we believe the day is at hand 
when any claim under a hundred pounds will 
be ignored completely. 


DEEPENING THE MISSISSIPPI. 


There has lately been sent to Washington a 
report of engineers on the practicability of 
maintaining a 14-ft. channel in the Mississippi 
River Sie: and New Orleans. 
What that report is will not be known until it 
shall have been examined by the chief engi- 
neer ; then it may be published. Announcements 


between Louis 


of the purport of the document have been made, 
pro and con the depth named, but such publica- 
tions are but guesses. 

It is remembered, however, that a similar re- 
port was made some years ago which declared 
that a 14-ft. channel was impracticable; its 
maintenance, without canals parallel to certain 
reaches of the Mississippi River would be too 
costly in proportion to the commerce that might 
resort to the river to warrant the annual ex- 
penditure that would be required. 

The clamor, then, at Springfield, 
tion in behalf of not merely a 14-ft. but a 25-ft. 
channel in Illinois River, as a part of a contin- 
uous 14-ft. or 25-ft. channel to New Orleans, 
seems open to decided criticism; and at least 


for legisla- 


until the above mentioned report shall be pub- 
lished, such clamor may be treated with sus- 
picion as a proposition that needs close watch- 
ing. 

Indeed, the “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade” is of the belief that any money spent 
to deepen the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers 
beyond eight to ten feet is a probable waste of 
money. In Europe, as John L. Matthews re- 
ports, after a careful investigation 1908, 
river traffic in enormous volume is carried on 


in 


over shallow depths—some rivers carrying a 
heavy volume of traffic in two feet of water; 
while the money our Illinois River canal pro- 
moters propose to put into useless depths is 
there expended on docks, wharves and the la- 
bor-saving machinery for loading and unload- 
ing freight, like that used at our lake ports, but 
for which our Mississippi and Ohio River boat- 
men would have to rely upon negroes and white 
white roustabouts, the most expensive of all 
labor for that purpose. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


When you buy a scale buy one from a reput- 
able scale maker, not from a catalogue of sup- 


erannuated bargains. 


The decision of the National Association ar- 
bitration committee, printed ‘on another page, 
is worth reading, if only to see how easy it is 
to waive one’s rights by a simple process ot 


neglect. 


———— 


What can be done with a claim that the car- 
rier has had in its possession for two years and 
now refuses both to audit and to return the 
papers, besides sending to a lawyer? .A ship- 
per would like a hint. 


2 ee 
The corn shows at Omaha and Des Moines 


in December, 1909, conflict somewhat as to 
dates, a fact that may suggest the absence of 
that entiente cordiale which ought to exist be- 


tween the two institutions. 


Louisiana, like Georgia and Alabama, will 


all mixtures of barley and oats and 


“oo after” 
like, unless such mixtures are properly 
tagged. If the Northern states should follow 
the same lead, perhaps the “uniform inspection” 
rules would come into their own a little faster 


the 


than they seem to be doing. 


The “Galveston Plan” of selling cotton and 
grain by farmers, of which something has been 
said by the press of the Southwest, is merely an 
agreement by the Texas State Flour Mills, op- 
erating large export elevators at Galveston, to 
accept consignments of wheat from the ['arm- 
ers’ Union and advance the shippers when de- 
sired 80 per cent of the value of the grain. 

ee 

Inspector Cowen’s article on Illinois grain 
inspection is a timely statement of what is going 
on at Chicago, and we believe it is a true .tate- 
ment. If now other departments will be equally 
rigid with their out-inspection, we are inclined 
to think that future complaints of inspection, 
that are founded on fact, will become fewer 
ind fewer, and will in time entirely disappear. 


——— ee 


Egypt the “Equity” masses are 
thronging the “dollar wheat” rallies; but, un- 
like Mr. Leiter in 1898, Mr. Patten is not the 
ereat benefactor of the farmer by his great 
bull 
measley Equity organizer who claims to have 
brought dollar wheat into the realm of fact. 
So much for the new “uplifters” since Joseph 


Down in 
That capacity is claimed by some 


act. 


L.’s time. 


Brazil is again about to find out 1f her people 
can raise wheat, and has offered to certain syn- 
dicates which plant about 500 acres under ex- 
pert direction an annual bounty of $4,500 for 
The same amount will be paid for 
Well, of course, if 
ot 


exotics in this way, we at least ought not to 


five years. 
the maintenance of a mill. 
Brazil undertakes to encourage the growing 


complain, seeing that we do the same thing in 
other ways: but why Brazil should pay $4,500 
annually to “demonstrate a mill’” when Rio 
Janeiro has been possessed of a very profitable 
mill for a number of years, doesn’t quite appear 
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to people who have not yet risen to the folly of 
direct bounties. 


Our reports of legislative action in leading 
states have, we think, been a valuable feature 
of the past few issues of the paper. Our cor- 
respondents are now giving us the résumé of 
what was done. This came from South Dakota 
last month and our Lincoln correspondent this 
month tells what has happened in Nebraska. 
The damages in either case are slight. From 
Minnesota a summary will be due next month. 


One correspondent, Mr. Breed of St. Louis, 
has ideas on the practical way of securing the 
deepening of the Mississippi River for com- 
merce; but one has a suspicion that his project 
of asking other states to follow Illinois in 
“chipping in” for this work will appeal but 
faintly to peoples who have come to expect the 
Federal government to do everything. At least 
one can but commend so exceptionally sensible 
a proposition of self-help. 


Down in central Illinois a regular company 
operating a string of houses gives notice by 
handbills in their territory that they “will pay 
the landlord or tenant, ‘not a stockholder in 
the Farmers’ Grain and Elevator Company,’ the 
full market price for all grain delivered at a 
certain elevator, and three cents a bushel pre- 
mium besides. This offer is made to farmers 
in the territory tributary to this certain house 
and is good ‘until further notice.’ ” Respectfully 
submitted for criticism. 


Rep. Adkins, who voices the farmers’ elevator 
interests in the Illinois legislature, has intro- 
duced a bill to prohibit the purchase of milk, 
cream, poultry, eggs, or grain in one commu- 
nity for a higher price than paid for it in an- 
other for the purpose of creating a monopoly, 
or ruining a competitor. Mr. Adkins picked 
up this brilliant idea in North Dakota and of 
course, aS a promoter of exploded fallacies, he 
must encumber the statute books of Illinois with 


similar useless lumber. 


The Canadian shippers are much worried 
over the attitude of the Dominion Marine As- 
sociation to the loss clause of the bill of lading, 
and appeal to the government to in some way 
force the carriers to stand the heavy shrink- 
age between Canadian head-of-the-lakes and 
Buffalo. The Chauvinist Press of Canada says: 
“We cannot refrain from quoting a remark 
made by one of the astutest men in the grain 
trade, namely: ‘For Heaven’s sake let us settle 
the matter before the Americans act, and leave 
us nothing to ship.’ ” 


There never was a more complete collapse of 
any complaint than that behind the North Da- 
okta Bankers’ Association’s attack on Minne- 
sota state inspection; and the report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners referred to by 
Grain Inspector Eva and by us on p. 536 shows 
how absolutely foundationless and silly was the 
uproar made by that body. The farmers of 
North Dakota have only to clean their grain 
and to stop shipping screenings, and all their 
inspection woes will cease automatically. Even 
the unfriendly Commission was forced to admit 
this, and with commendable frankness did so. 
Naturally the Commission indorses “National 


. tent with. 
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mspection,” but in doing so virtually traverses 
Its own previous findings, so that that portion 
of the report contradicts itself. 


The great naval conference at London, which 
completed its work on March 20, formulated an 
agreement as to contraband commodities in case 
of war, among which we find foodstuffs only 
when consigned directly to military forces. The 
onus of proof lies with the captor. The con- 
ference agreement was notable in one respect, 
to wit, that England, in spite of her hereditary 
objections thereto, consented to a list of “ab- 
solutely free” articles much more extensive than 
she has hitherto consented to recognize. 


The lowa oat trains of February and March 
were as successful in obtaining interested lis- 
teners to their lectures as any of the famous 
“corn specials.” The curious thing about it all 
is the fact itself: Wallace’s Farmer puts it in 
this way: 

The philosophy of this effective means of educa- 
tion is quite interesting. There has probably not 
been a single statement or preachment by any of 
the speakers on these trains that has not been 
stated and preached over and over again for years 
past by Wallace’s Farmer and other up-to-date agri- 
cultural papers. Nevertheless the average farmer 
is not so apt to carry on the teachings in the paper 
as he is to try to follow the teachings he hears on 
the good roads, corn, oats or dairy special, even if 
the same individuals do the teaching from the car 


as through the paper. Curious, isn’t it? Yet it is 
true. 


It is true, as Mr. Kress said in one of his 
recent weekly talks to his patrons, that, “The 
prices that our farmers are getting to-day for 
stuff are two and three times as high as they 
were ten years ago, while the country shipper’s 
margin of profit, as well as risk, remains just 
the same. This is not fair.” Of course it isn’t; 
but it’s a fact just the same and because the 
dealer has become settled in the habit of selling 


“3 or better’; and as long as he does that he 


never can get away from a narrow and fixed 
margin of profit, which is always as low as the 
small minority of his fellow dealers will be con- 
When country dealers do break 
away from the “3 or better” habit and again 
consign their stuff, they may begin to think of 
getting a margin of profit that is in some pro- 
portion to the greater amount of capital it now 
requires to do business on a permanently 
higher price level. 


The Kansas City market was rather badly 
hit by the I. C. C. decision in the rate adjust- 
ment case mentioned elsewhere. The principle 
enunciated by the Commission is in some re- 
spects new. Certain markets have in the past 
been favored with rates that forced grain as 
well as other commodities of trade through their 
doors, and it is hard for these now to see that 
privilege disturbed or withdrawn. But surely 
it is not improper that as new routes are estab- 
lished and new avenues of trade opened, which 
involve substantial reductions of handling 
charges of all kinds, those. new routes should 
be permitted to fulfill their commercial destiny. 
If Kansas City is threatened on the one hand 
by the lake-and-rail routes and on the other by 
the short lines to the Gulf from western Kansas, 
it is up to her to do what has so often been 
talked of by her people, to wit, “set up water 
competition on the Missouri River,” and not try 
to compel the people of the western part of 
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the state to lose the advantages their enterprise 
has won for themselves. 


The era of the wooden elevator is drawing 
to its close, not because the U. S. is yet ready 
to require fireproof construction, as may one 
day be the case, and at a day not far distant, 
but because the cost of lumber will soon make 
such building too expensive. One may ask if 
it is not already so in the older parts of the 
country, when the cost of insurance, the en- 
croaching fire ordinances and the increasing 
cost of repairs ate added to the first cost, and 
which could be avoided by the use of brick, 
tile or concrete. When one is building for the 
future as well as for to-day, it may well be a 
question whether even at a slightly lower cost 
now the wooden house might not profitably be 
abandoned. 


While the grain men of the Northwest pro- 
test against the lowering of the barley duty by 
50 per cent, the maltsters of the East would 
have Congress go farther and cut it out entire- 
ly. The East claims that barley is “raw mate- 
rial,” which should be free of duty; but to the 
farmer it is a finished product; and there we 
are. It is certain that since the McKinley bill 
began the barley duty, the importation of barley 
has practically stopped, and malting to a cer- 
tain degree has ceased to exist in the East. The 
latter «fact, however, may be simply post hoc 
not propter hoc, since the barley fields in the 
United States, as in Canada also, have moved 
westward from natural causes; and so. of 
course has the malting industry. 


Prof. Henry C. Emery, political economist 
of Yale University, as a witness before the New 
York Wall Street Investigating Committee, re- 
cently retold the history of the anti-futures 
laws of Germany, which proved so disastrous 
alike to dealers in and consumers of grain. He 
held, however, that the agrarians (farmers) did 
not ask for the repeal or modification of those 
laws, which is quite likely. The average farmer 
is not a student of commercial phenomena, and 
so accepts surface indications only, however 
much they may in fact injure or benefit him- 
self in an unseen way; and it is always the dem- 
agog’s privilege to misrepresent, or at least to 
misstate, causes and effects. One, therefore, 
has little fault to find with the farmer’s misun- 
derstanding, but looks for better things from 
legislators. 


The idle car total on March 29 was reduced 
from the previous week by nearly 8400; but in 
the week following it again increased slightly. 
There are, however, now fewer idle cars than 
in any previous report this year, but more than 
in any report between July 22, 1908, and the end 
of December. The slow movement of grain un- 
doubtedly has its influence on the car situation. 
Although the car record does not, then, readily 
reflect or respond to the industrial situation in 
its entirety, there is an increasing immigrant 
movement which is thought to be a better index 
of the business future. It is true this move- 
ment is a little puzzling in view of conditions 
in the manufacturing trade, but an Eastern con- 
temporary says: “It probably is a sequel to 
three things—the abnormally large emigration 
of laborers a year ago, the unfavorable condi- 


tion of foreign industry, and the demand for 
labor on our farms and in the building enter- 
prises of certain sections of the country.” 


The committee on demurrage of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and representatives 
of the railroads and shippers in session at 
Washington early in the month reached no defi- 
nite conclusions, so that it will be necessary for 
the committee again to meet to thresh out mat- 
ters yet in controversy. It is expected that 
when the conclusions finally are reached they 
will be aceptable alike to the railroads and the 
shippers. So, at least, the Washington report- 
ers say. But they used to say that of the uni- 
form bill of lading also. 


- Prof. Gardner of the Pennsylvania State Ag- 
ricultural College in the course of a “seed-train” 
lecture in that state demonstrated that in the 
last forty years the relative value of corn has 
increased, while the value of oats has decreased 
and wheat has remained stationary. This fact 
must be attributed, of course, to the wider use- 
fulness of corn; and the fact justifies his urging 
Yet, as 
we contemplate the rapid increase in our popu- 
lation, we need hardly go so far as to advocate 
such efforts in distinction from the culture of 
bats and wheat, because the prices of these can 
hardly decline below a very profitable level, 
probably not below that of a good crop of corn, 
the expense of growing and harvesting which 
is greater than for oats or wheat. 


farmers to grow larger crops of corn. 


Seed men have been endeavoring to convince 
Congressmen and customs appraisers that it is 
possible for one to be a seed man, even an 1m- 
porting seed man, and yet be honest, by inten- 
tion at least. And so they have asked the 
makers of the new tariff to substitute specific 
for ad valorem duties on seeds. They are quite 
tired of being told, every time they make an 
advantageous contract abroad with a gardener, 
or seed grower, that they are dishonestly under- 
valuing such seeds because the prices named in 
their invoice as cost value abroad do not cor- 
respond with current market values; yet that is 
the charge appraisers not only make but arbi- 
trarily enforce. Ad valorem duties are always 
the most vexatious a government can levy, but 
that on seeds is beyond all comparison the most 
aggravating in the whole tariff category. 


Our contributors, Messrs. Rutherford and 
Bowie, do not seemingly agree in all detail as to 
American corn; but what of that? Both look 
at the matter from different standpoints and no 
doubt each is right. But Mr. Bowie tells a story 
that should impress the Western farmer with 
its truth. The surplus of his farm, which Mr. 
Rutherford tells us is all he ships, should be of 
a quality fit to mill, and as a miller Mr. Bowie 
is in a position to know that it is not, and he 
tells us why it is not. If we will but remem- 
ber the crops of 1906 and 1907 we will recall 
the fact that a very large part of them was 
handled only with the greatest difficulty and for 
the same reason. We have the profoundest 
regard for the American farmer, God bless 
him, but that need not prevent our saying 
with respect that he still has a “heap” to learn 
and more than a heap of good practices he 
knows are good to put into practice. 
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ARLEY and MALT 


The George J. Meyers Malting Co. of Buffalo, N. 
Y., is planning to erect a new malthouse in that 
city at a cost of $100,000. 

The largest sale of barley so far this season in 
Washington was recorded recently when the Kerr- 
Gifford Co. of Walla Walla purchased 126 tons of 
L. W. Cantonwine at $27.50 per ton, 

A resolution protesting against the reduction of 
the import duty on barley from 30 cents to 15 cents 
per bushel has been passed by the directors of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. Other ex- 
changes are planning similar resolutions. 

The Davenport Malt and Grain Co. of Davenport, 
Iowa, plaintiff in a cuit at Louisville, Ky., against 
Hettinger & Huck, proprietors of the Union Brew- 


ery in that city, has been awarded the verdict. An 
account of the case will be found in another col- 
umn. 

The Western Elevator Co. of Winona, Minn., is 


preparing to introduce some very choice barley for 
seeding purposes at actual cost. The seed will be 
distributed through the company’s various eleva- 
tors in southeastern and southern Minnesota, where 
the barley crop, within the last few years, has de- 
teriorated very markedly. The Western Elevator 
Co. has inaugurated this plan largely at the in- 
stigation of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, which is planning to offer in- 
ducements in the way of premiums for the finest 
barley shown at local, county and state fairs. 


THE BARLEY DUTY. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has 
adopted a resolution protesting against the reduc- 
tion of the duty on barley from 30c to 15c. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Whereas, The Payne tariff bill, as drawn, re- 
duces the import duty on barley from-30 cents per 
bushel to 15 cents; and 

Whereas, The states of Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, Wisconsin and Iowa 
nearly all the barley grown east of the 
mountains, large quantities of which are 
the eastern parts of the United State: and 


North Dakota 
produce 

Rocky 
used in 


Whereas, The producers of eastern Canada are 
able to raise an excellent quality of barley on 
cheaper lands and from cheaper labor and much 


nearer our large eastern cities than barley grown 
in our Northwestern states; and ; 

Whereas, It has developed that the large Eastern 
users of malt asked the ways and means committee 
of Congress to place barley on the free list and are 
now working to that end; be it 

Resolved, That any reduction of the duty on im- 
ported barley is against the interests of all growers 
of barley in all of our Northwest states. 

The argreement against reduction is fully stated 
by the Minneapolis Market Record of March 29, 
which said: 

The action of the Minneapoiis Chamber of Com- 
merce in opposing the proposed reduction in the 


tariff on the barley from 30 cents to 15 cents and 
the opposition of the members of the Chicago Board 


of Trade interested in the barley trade is to be 
commended. The present tariff bill seems to bs 
framed entirely in the interests of the FEastern 
manufacturer as against the interests of the West 
both as producers and manufacturers. 

It is the contention of the Western barley and 


malt traders and growers, and we believe the point 
is well made, that the proposed reduction will play 
into the hands of the East to the detriment of the 
Western trade and especially the Northwest. In 
the four states which center about Minneapolis and 
which make this city the center of the barley mar- 
keting and is to eventually make it the chief cen- 


ter of a large malting industry, the bulk of the 
barley produ’tion of the United States is raised. 
Any subtle plan on the part of the Eastern trade 
to check the development of this region most cer- 
tainly gives the farmer a cold deal. 

Canadian barley in the province of Ontario is 
placed in a strategic position to compete with 


Northwestern barley to the detriment of the West- 
ern grower by virtue of its nearness to the Eastern 
market and the favorable transportation rates. It 
has never been quite logical, as to the advantage 
the farmer has derived from the duty on wheat, 
for that is a different proposition, but there is no 
doubt as to the benefit of the tariff on barley. In 
spite of constant opposition the local barley market 
has grown to enormous proportions and has inter- 
ested large capital in the development of the malt- 


ing industry. After several years of constant ap- 
pli-ation favorable railroad ratés have been ob- 
tained for malt and it is proposed at one blow to 
undo the slow work of years. 

It is only through organized protest that the 
change in the tariff may be stopped. The move- 
ment of the local exchange is but the .beginning. 


We hope to see the great producing section of the 
country make it plain to their representatives in 
Congress that they may be given something more 
than a hollow interest in the new tariff bill. 


Fred Shelby, manager of the Baldwin Elevator 
at Sadorus, Ill., met with a painful accident: re- 
cently, breaking three bones.in his foot. He will 
be laid up for some time, 
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TRADE NOTE 


The Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., Au- 
rora, ll, have received an order for grain handling 
machinery for a plant at Victoria, B. C. 


S. F. Evans, of Moulton & Evans, Minneapolis, 
was in Detroit recently, where he read a paper be- 
fore the Engineering Society on “Modern Methods 
of Construction of Grain Elevators.” 


The business of the Grain Dealers’ Supply Co., 305 
and 317 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been purchased by J. F. Younglove of Sioux City, 
lowa, and will be continued under the old style at 
the same location 

The National Automatic Scale Co., of Blooming- 
Ill., issued an attractive circular calling 
attenticn to of the advantages of the Na- 
tional Automatic Scales. The scale is described in 
detail, especially in regard to new features which 
during the past few months. 


ton, has 


so:ine 


have been added 

On March 17 A. H. Van Duzee celebrated the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of taking the management of the 
milling department of the Great Western Manutac- 
turing Co., Leavenworth, Kan. During this time 
the business of the company has had a wonderful 
growth, the company now ranking as one of the 
leading mill builders of the country. 

Owners of elevators who contemplate doing any 
spring painting will find valuable information on the 
subject in Booklet 17-B, issued by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. This company has 
been making Dixon’s Silica Graphite Paint for forty- 
five years and places the experience of its paint de- 
partment at the command of those who desire to 
avail themselves of it. 

The Union Iron Works, Decatur, Ill., have recent- 
ly made arrangements with Rhinehart Smith of Sid- 
Ohio, who has been their representative for 
the past twelve years, to carry a complete stock of 
repairs for “Western” Shellers. He is now in a posi 
tion to receive orders and forward repairs promptly 
to all points in his vicinity. This will prove a great 
convenience to the many elevators in that section 
using “‘Western” Shellers. 

R. J. Moulton and S. F. Evans, who have been 
connected with the Barnett & Record Co., one of the 
leading contracting firms of the Northwest, for the 
past twenty years, have withdrawn from that com- 
pany and have formed the partnership of Moulton 
& Evans for the purpose of conducting a general con- 
tracting business with offices at 406 Corn Exchange. 
Minneapolis. Moulton & Evans have taken over the 
country elevator building department of the Barnett 
& Record Co., who have retired from this line of 
They will also do a genéral engineering busi- 
ness, making a specialty of elevator and heavy ware- 
house construction. 


ney, 


work. 


In their catalogue describing the Field Gas and 
Gasoline Engines, the Field-Brundage Co., Jackson, 
Mich., give some valuable information on the selec- 
tion of an engine of this kind and proceed to ex- 
plain in detail the points of superiority of the Field 
This engine is built in sizes ranging from 
4 to 380 horsepower and is especzally adapted for serv- 
ice in grain elevators. It is equipped with an auto- 
matic starting device, is very quiet in operation and 
requires comparatively little attention. The cata- 
logue shows the various sizes of the engine and also 
many of its special features. A copy 
may be had for the asking. 


Engine. 


illustrates 


The Fosston Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere in this issue, 
are manufacturers of the New Process Cleaner and 
Separator, which is a new departure in machinery 
for cleaning grain. The inventor of this machine is 
T. O. Helgerson, who is considered one of the best 
informed and practical men in the Northwest on 
the subject of grain cleaning. The New Process 
represents Mr. Helgerson’s ripened experience and 
claims are made for it. In con- 
struction it differs radically from anything hereto- 
the market, but is claimed to handle all 
kinds of mixed grain .with ease and rapidity. The 
company has issued a catalogue describing this and 


some very strong 


fore on 
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other cleaners and will send a copy to any one who 
is in the market for equipment. 

There is, perhaps, no subject on which: elevator 
owners are less informed than on the manner in 
which insurance rates are fixed and the possibility 
of saving by improving condition in their plants 
from the insurance stand-point. This being so, a 
booklet issued by the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is especially 
interesting. The booklet is entitled “Elevator Con- 
struction” and illustrates by cuts and description 
the conditions under which rates are made on the 
country elevator. Starting with the least desirable 
risk—the all-frame house—the manner in which 


each additional improvement reduces the rate is 
graphically shown. Those whose insurance rates 


are unduly high should write for a copy of this book- 
let and learn how they can be reduced. 


The Foos Gas Engine Co. of Springfield, Ohio, 
have issued a new catalogue, No. 21, devoted to their 
line of horizontal, stationary and portable engines. 
Typographically the catalogue is one of the hand- 
somest that has ever been received at this office. It 
is 9x7% inches in size, with 56 printed pages. The 
cover is a beautifully delicate shade of gray, with a 
design embossed in bronze green and black, the 
whole forming a most pleasing combination. The 
book is illustrated with halftones, which bring out 
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Plansifter mill, using Barnard & Leas machinery. 
All this has been done without clerical assistance, 
but Mr. Grabill was promptly on the different jobs 
when needed. 

AN ATTRACTIVE ELEVATOR. 

Cleanliness about one’s premises is a sign of good 
business and personal habits that go far to favor- 
ably impress the public. With grain doors care- 
fully piled near to the place where they will event- 
vally be used, with the scale platform clean and 
the surroundings of the office and buildings free 
from the litter that so easily and rapidly accumu- 
lates about the premises, one can but conclude that 
here is a business one can deal with without appre- 
hension. The picture of the Elevator of Fred E. 
Davison at Rock Falls, Ill, so impresses one, and 
the impression is in every way justified. 

The main building here is 90x30 ft. and 70 ft. 
ft. high; crib construction. There are 14 overhead 
bins, each of 1,000 bushels’ capacity, while in the 
{wo wings are four more large bins, each of 10,000 
bushels’ capacity, making the total storage ca- 
pacity of the plant 55,000 bushels. 

This grain is handled by conveyors under each 
wing, which move the grain to the elevator both ia 
the main house. At the elevator head is an adjust- 
able distributing spout for filling the overhead 


FRED E. DAVISON’S ELEVATOR AT ROCK FALLS, ILLS. 


the details of the engines and varts very clearly, 
and this is supplemented with concise and intelligi- 
ble descriptive matter. The catalogue describes the 
Foos Single-Cylinder Engines in a few of their 
many combinations and goes into detail sufficiently 
to familiarize an intending purchaser with the line. 
A copy of the catalogue may be obtained by writing 
the Foos Gas Engine Co. direct. 


N. A. Grabill, the well-known elevator builder of 
Daleville, [ll., has completed the Pierce Elevator 
Co.’s 35,000-bushe: house and announces that it has 
been put in operation without a hitch. No changes 
whatever were necessary and all the operators had 
to do was to keep the bearings lubricated. The ele- 
vator is equipped with the following machinery: 
Barnard & Leas. 9x18 Three-High Meal and Feed 
Mill, one meal bolt, B. S. Constant Drag Feeder and 
U. S. Sheller, Foos Scientific Crusher for ear corn, 
one No. 16 Ferrell Seed Cleaner, one 1,000-bushel 
“Eureka”? Combination Grain Cleaner, two Wilbur 
Overhead Power Dumps, with a full line of Weller 
transmission machinery. The engine is 40 horse- 
power and a 50-horsepower boiler supplies steam. 
In addition te this house Mr. Grabill has built and 
put into successful operation the following plants 
during the past season: A 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Linwood, Ind.; a 20,000-bushel elevator at Green- 
town, Mich.; a 15,000-bushel elevator at Sturgis, 
Mich., a 35,000-bushel elevator at Union City, Ind. 
He has also remodeled the 8,000-bushel elevator and 
mill at Parker City, Ind., the 10,000-pushel elevator 
at Pleasant Mills, Ind., and the elevator at Foun- 
taintown, Ind. Mr. Grabill also remodeled the 50- 
barrel reel mill at Union City, Ind., to a 75-barrel 


bins. These bins also may be emptied into the boot 
for re-elevation to be loaded into cars or shifted to 
other bins. The power is a 7%-h.p. electric motor. 
There being a double dump in the driveway, and a 
single elevator leg with 14x7-in. cups, the house will 
handle 2,000 bushels of grain per hour quite easily. 

The house was remodeled in 1907 by the Burrell 
Engineering and Construction Company and has 
been found very satisfactory since, being rapid in 
the handling of the grain and doing it very econom- 
ically. 


EE. R. Kone, Commissioner of Agriculture of Texas, 
in a recent statement regarding the corn crop of. 
that state, said: ‘In 1870 there were 893,962 acres 
in corn in Texas, produeing 23,690,000 bushels. In 
1880, 2,670,180 acres were planted to corn, producing 
66,754,000 bushels. In 1890 the acreage had almost 
doubled, reaching 4,116,281 acres, but owing to se- 
vere drouths in some sections, and disastrous floods 
in others the corn crop was very low, producing 
only 83,802,000 bushels. In 1900 the increase in 
acreage was very slight, reaching 4,553,495 acres, 
and producing 81,962,10 bushels. The corn  erop 
never meant much over a hundred millions till in 
1908, when the acreage was 5,310,140, and the crop 
reached 140,750,933 bushels.” Nevertheless, he says 
that Texas does not grow enough corn. “We have 
not reached,” he said, ‘‘the limit of production and 
consumption by half. Not one farmer in ten is pro- 
ducing all the corn his cultivated land is capable of 
producing. The few who are putting brains in their 
work have made marvelous progress, but still they 
have not reached the limit of their soil’s produc- 
tive capabilities,” 
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PERSONAL 


William Hutchinson has taken charge of the 
new elevator at McArthur, N. D. 

M. Libaire has secured the position of manager 
of the Hubbard-Palmer Elevator at Hartford, S. D. 

A new grain door has been patented by ¢Mr. 
Nesbit, agent of the Atlantic Elevator Co. at Deep, 
N. D. 

S. M. Granger, auditor for the Hubbard-Palmer 
Co., will shortly remove from Adrian to Kasota, 
Minn. 

BE. P. Lindgren has removed from Campbell to 
Russell, N. D., where he has taken charge of an 
elevator. 

Christian Erickson has succeeded A. Holmes as 
grain buyer for the National Elevator Co., at Hal- 
lock, Minn. 

Daniel Q. Webster has succeeded George B. War- 
ren as manager of the Jackson Grain Co.’s elevator 
at Monmouth, Ill. 

Jacob J. Stroble will resign as manager of the 
Hawkeye Elevator at Lowry, S. D., and will be suc- 
ceeded by John Figor. 

F. W. Watson, formerly of Unionville, Mich., has 
taken up the management of the Millington Grain 
Co. at Millington, Mich. 

Ralph Rhode has resigned as manager of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Larrabee, Iowa, and has 
been succeeded by Emerson Wetloeffer. 

J. A. Heath, general manager of the Richmond 
(Mich.) Elevator Co., recently made a business 
trip to New York, Boston and other eastern cities. 

L. D. Haight has succeeded HE. D. Knadle as 
grain buyer at the Osborne-McMillian Elevator at 
Lidgerwood, N. D. Mr. Knadle has removed to 
South Dakota. 

Cc. J. Alister has resigned his position with the 
elevator at Berlin, N. D., and has removed to La 
Moure, N. D. Mr. Alister will shortly enter upon 
his duties as County Auditor. 

F. H. Sloane has succeeded to the position of A. 
H. Molander with the Osceola Mill & Elevator Co., 
at Osceola, Wis. Mr. Molander resigned to take 
charge of an elevator at Midway, Wis. 

P. M. Ingold has disposed of his grain interests 
in Minneapolis to the Brooks Elevator Co., and 
removed to Cuba, where he will reside permanently. 
Mr. Ingold has large fruit and tobacco investments 
in Cuba. 

F. E. Gleason has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Bingham Bros.’ Hlevator at Sanborn, 
Minn., in order to devote his whole time to his 
machine business. . Clarence Posz will succeed to 
Mr. Gleason’s position. 


BARLEY AND MALT EXPORTS, ETC. 


Following are the total exports of barley and malt 
tor the month of February, 1909 and 1908, and for 
the eight months ending with that month: 


1909. 1908. 
February—Barley, bushels.... 124,244 275,527 
February—Malt, bushels....... 18,324 10,223 
Bight months—Barley, bus.. . 6,081,688 3,863,846 
Bight months—Malt, bus...... 110,580 174,094 
IMPORTS. 


Following are the total imports of barley and malt 
for February, 1909, and the eight months ending 
with February, compared with same period of 1908: 


1909. 1908. 
February—Barley, bus........- 1,120 18,747 
February—Malt, bus........-.. Bho td aati’ kk ii 
Eight months—Barley, bus.... 1,399 196,317 
Wight months—Malt, bus....... ---- sw eeee 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
April 10, 1909, as compared with same weeks last 
year, have been as follows: 


| 

For Week Ending For Week Ending 

Articles. April 10. April 11. | April3. April 4 

1909. 1908. 1909. 1908. 
Wheat, bushels..... 695,000 881.000, 526,000 +806 ,000 
Corn, bushels... . . 1,157,000) 363,000) 1 414 000 669 ,000 
Oats, bushels....-.. 10 000, 4,000, 13 ,000 1,000 
Rye bushelsia yen oa: + aaihs seteaemeehlee OO O00 LE haus 26 000 
Barley, bushels........- 27 000, 34 000 64 ,000 16 000 
Flour, bbis.............-| 117,100,258 500) 188.900 _ 255.800 
The Farmers Elevator at lake Benton, Minn., 


has failed and it is said that they are between 
$12,000 and $15,000 in the hole. To make up the 
deficit the stockholders will have to be assessed 
about 250 per cent. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of March, 1909: 


BOSTON — Reported by Daniel D. Morss, secretary of the 

Chamber of Commerce 
Receipts Shipments 
Articles Cee ee 
1909 1908 | 1909 1908 

Flour, barrels.......... | 156,614) 177 473) 51 .954 55 832 
Wheat, bushels. . | 351,170) 307,147 598,049, 906 ,021 
Corn, bushels... | 621 484 185 ,668 310 354 126 529 
Oats, bushels. | 488,124) 466 311 
Rye, bushels. . | 5 999 LOOT OWS ca os 28 800 
Barley, bushels..........| 72 ,958 21,400) 162 ,242)..... 
Flaxseed, bushels....... . .| 2 907) Seen 
Peas, bushels..... | 9 677 4 806 = ms 
Millfeed, tons.. : | 2 612 1 237 12 38 
Corn Meal, barrels. . . } 4,715 4 450 2.055 1,436 
Oat Meal, barrels. . st 8 500) 12,901) 5 487 7,251 
Oat Meal, sacks., ... | 19.588] 21,897) 14,742 2,820 
Hay, tons...... 14 430 13,110 124 41 


Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels...... . | 2,066 ,748 808 866} 1,215 379) 2 161 ,295 
Corn, bushels... .....| 9,664,750) 7,898 ,896| 7 458 ,716) 5 ,660 635 
Oats, bushels........ ..| 8,096 ,490)11 329 722) 6 646 565) 7 ,056 267 
Barley, bushels... . .| 3,860,000) 1,731,700) 1,040,267, 771,001 
Rye, bushels. . 125 000) 158 ,200 95 888; 152,003 
Timothy Seed, Ibs. | 6,217,139) 4,047 ,320| 3,038 011! 3,357 ,767 
Clover Seed, Ibs. : | $22,449! 904.037} 984,806) 504 ,224 
Other Grass Seeds, Ibs. ...| 2,741,917) 767 656) 7,189 ,564| 6,087 ,751 
Flax Seed, bushels. 141,000, 123 861 8 567 57 420 
Broom Corn, lbs.. 660 363) 1,520,306, 501,409) 643 620 
Hay, tons.. a ae 25 183) 29 346 1 609 2 868 
Flour, barrels .. 812 249! 881,960] 613,374) 757,224 


CINCINNATI —Reported by C. B. Murray, Supt. of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels. .. 387 540) 286,772; 376,616, 149,900 
Corn, bushels... . 731 ,324| 0; 404 832) 393,990 
Oats, bushels. ... . 414 1396) 970, 264,500) 366 872 
Barley, bushels... . 41 014 32 470) 16 236 274 
Barley Malt, bushels. 212 ‘060! 130 ,704 64,798 53 ,980 
Rye, bushels. . toys 71,770) 96 070 13 ,222 30 186 
Timothy Seed, bags.... 598) 5,708, 6 657 3,482 
Clover Seed, bags........| 5 33 5.473) 7,601; 5,249 
Other Grass Seed, bags. . . 11,079 9 757 15 672 14 543 
Hay, tons. «or: 5 te 20 ,344| 14,118 14 536 8 391 
Flour, bbls....... er 137 ,630| _ 130 ,707| 96 503 67,715 
CLEVELAND — Reporied by M. A. Havens, secretary of the 
Chamber of Comimerce. 
Wheat, bushels... . oe 19 807} 72 ,882 19 559 36 200 
Corn, bushels...... - .. | 401,018) 451,984; 157,495) 184,715 
Oats, bushels......... | 846,900) 423.273, 156,617) 145,518 
Barley, bushels... . 58 698 11,218 
Raye, bushels. a. se. | ad ; 
Flax Seed, bushe!s. .. = 17,117 
ay. tonsy see. Ache ceey 4 309 3 243 279 499 
Flour, barrels.... dell 53 810 46 .540 13 ,860 17 ,240 
DETROIT — Reported by F. W. Waring, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels.... 158 ,320 104 ,860 ah 
Corn, bushels... . | 260,948, 279,210) 214,908! 128,571 
Oats, bushels.... - | 113 ,900) 99 ,438) 57 400) 13 ,150 
Barley, bushels 14 500 8 850. 1 340 5 276 
Rye, bushels. . 8 400 24 550 8 590 7 631 
Flour, barrels 17 ,000, 23 200) 5 000. 15 400 


DULUTH — Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels... | 2,365 899) 1 316 626 290 1524 49 257 
Corn, bushels..... 40 043, . cn . 
Oats, bushels. . 334 843} 527,707} 146,858} 660,715 
Barley, bushels... . 524 827) 40 619 102 726 17 ,605 
Rye, bushels... .... 6 307, 15,721). | ; 
Flax Seed, bushels... 134 875) 479 571 15 699} 28 ,203 
Plour, barrels .2e on a wee 194 880. 71 005 33 ,730) 29 605 
GALVESTON — Reported by C. McD. Robinson, chief grain 
Inspector of the Cotton Exchange and Beard of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels......... ees |: » 12 333 167 ,909 
Corn, bushels.. a ; 338 571) 111,428 


MILWAUKEE — Reported by H. A. Plumb, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels..........| 580,800; 803,000, 226,300) 396 ,254 
Corn, bushels...... ..| 1,018,100 387,000; 883,604) 463,420 
Oats, bushels...... 835 300) 1,112,000, 509,778} 714,619 
Barley, bushels...-. 831 100, 1,034,400, 498 289) 510 136 
Rye, bushels...... 132 ,000 99 900! 102,987) 116,928 
Timothy Seed, lbs. . 1,029 .405 837 ,600 337 410 504 025 
Clover Seed, lbs. ... 810 735 649 865) 349,875) 911 415 
Flax Seed, bushels... . 13,780, | Eat ee 
Hay, tons. . , 2 466 3,698) 120) 120 
Flour, bbls... .- Pe 354 ,625| 204 ,300 474 301 293 546 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC — Reported by George Hadrill, secretary 
of the Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels.... 190 ,924 6 ,000} 5 600 5 045 
Corn, bushels.... - 21 969 5 ,362) 1 400 666 
@ats bushels .a. a. 165 ,677 170 119 59 875 11 900 
Barley, bushels..... 52 418 20 ,338) 
Flax Seed, bushels. . 48 995 75 800. 500 
Flour, bbls..... 29 .385° 19 187) 83 ,575 41 550 


NEW ORLEANS — Reported by H. S. Herring, 
Board of Trade. 


secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels... | 59 ,000 2 000 65 452 84 666 
Corn, bushels... . | 756 ,800 332 ,000 935 543 923 578 
Oats, bushelS.i.<%. +). . | 184,800} 316 ,000 1,510. 1 645 
Hay, tons.... é | 2 580 . 52 
BM lOUr DIS. eo aeons 52 .950 81 187 29 044 44 041 
NEW YORK — Reported by H. Heinzer, statis‘ician of the 
Produce Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels.... _.| 1,148 ,400 657 ,000| 1,178 530 616 ,637 
Corn, bushels. . 1,401,750) 174,325) 730,022] 382,541 
Oats, bushels. . 1.776 ,009| 2,497 500) 89 268 50,015 
Barley, bushels 290,700} 350 458 32 415 34 248° 
Rye, bushels.... 3 450 56 550 38 101 166 ,803 
Timothy Seed, bags. ; | 943 485 
Clover Seed, bags. 2 594 2 086 5 414 1 568 
Flax Seed, bushels 226.968! 241 ,000 
Hay, tons (in bales) ‘ 30,870; 28 640) 5 ,917| 8 586 
Flour, bbls. ... 575 873 612 ,375 273 ,235 248 .769 


TRADE 551 


_OMAHA — Reported by Edward J. McVann, secretary of the 
Grain Exchange. 
Receipts Shi ents 
Articles cs dtp 
1909 1908 1909 1908 
Wheat, bushels... . | 970,800 1,124 400) 1,156,000, 901 ,000 


Corn, bushels. | 2.899 600 2.116 400) 1 986 ,000) 1,077,000 


Oats, bushels 832,000 2,236 800) 933,000) 1.896 ,000 
Barley, bushels. . 91/000 "88000, 568000) 1.000 
Rye, bushels 13.000 26,000, 30.000! 29000 


PHILADELPHIA — Reported by Frank E 


of the Commercial Exchange 


Wheat, bushels. . | 
Corn, bushels... 1 
Oats, bushels 
Barley, bushels 
Rye, bushels. 
Timothy Seed, bags 
Clover Seed, bags 
Flax Seed, bushels. 


Marshall, secretary 


788 
409 


204 514 
1101 489) 


392 ,567 
229 129 


Hay, tons \* 8 712) 7 288 
Flour, bbls 276.519| 327.013] 142,394) 266 ,364 


SAN FRANCISCO — Reported by Wm 


B. Downes, statistician 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, centals 399 538 92 
Corn, centa!s 6 691 799) 
Oats, centals. 25 420 106) 
Barley, centals 203 ,739 118 ,293 
Rye, centals 420 

Hay, tons.. 13 ,958 1 250 
Flour, bbls. 91 265 24 729 


TOLEDO — Reported by Archiba!d Gassaway, 
Produce Exchange 


Wheat, bushels. . 


secretary of the 


v 138 ,500 168 ,000 66 500 99 500 
Corn, bushels.. 383 200, 480,400 370,110 458 800 
Oats, bushels... 161 300 258 ,000 152 ,200 229 800 
Barley, Bushels. . 1 600 ; 
Rye, bushels 14 ,700 6 006 12 300 3,000 
Clover Seed, bags < 19 337 2 096 23 ,600 11,099 
PEORIA — Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels. .. | 73,305 94,000) 28,061) 55,000 
Corn, bushels. 1 524 ,731| 1,853,300) 1454 651) 1 688 200 


Oats, bushels. . 744 754 


684 500, 1,111 500 


1 ,272 6 


Barley, bushels... 345 194; 121 ,000 
Rye, bushels. 11000) 7,000 
Mill Feed, tons. . 3.961 3307 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls 41 498 45,860 
Syrups and Glucose, bb!s 4/792! 4410 
Seeds, lbs.... 90 ,000 

Broom Corn, lbs. 255 000; 169 200 


Hay, tons.. ot | 2,750 


va 441! 1,000 
Flour, bb!s 198 950 


_ 189 ,682 114 245 


STATEMENT OF THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 


Compiled by GEORGE F. STONE, 
Secretary Chicago Board of Trade 


Saturday P. M., Apr. 10, 1909. 


Cities Where Stored 


Wheat | Cora 


Oats hye Barley 
| Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels 
Baltimore ; | 121,000} 485,000) 193,000! 88,000 3,000 
Boston | 220,000) 165,000 28,000 8,000} 3,000 
Buffalo F - 1,662,000 967,000 80,000 4,000 
* afloat 806,000 
Chicago : 408,000) 1,163,000) 1,456,000 198,000) 800,000 
= afloat | 103,000} | 
Detroit. 369,000) 145,000 79,000 14,000} 2,090 
Sr afloat | 
Duluth 9,8.9,000) 346,000) 1,426,000 24,000) 1,13°,000 
2 afloat 241,000 
Galveston. | 181,000 20,000 
= afloat 
163,000 


Indianapolis. ..... | 
Kansas City. ‘ alt 
Milwaukee. . | 

7 afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans.. 
: afloat 


459,000 
1,081,000 
60' 000 


61,000) 
178,000 
123,000 


448,000) 


267,000 121,000 


2,993,000 
261,000 


916,000 
170,000 


92,000) 653,000 


\ 
314,000! 1 
74,000 


748,000 338,000 641,000] 
463,000 
928,000) 

76,000} 
593,000 


New York. 37,000 219,000 
2 afloat | 
Peoria.. 38,000 
Philadelphia. : 
St. Gouls: .. ; | 


afloat 


77,000 
163,000) 
445,000 


3,000 
8*,000 


679,000 20,000) * 175,000 


Toledo Arh os 285,000 134,000 105,000) 8,000 

Oa afloat AH | 
| | | 
| | | 


602,000) 3,143,000 


9 403,000 


Grand Total..... ,//34,863,000) 6,310,000) 
| 

Corresponding date | 
last year. . |37,763,000} 5,79 «,000)1 1,021,000, 


532,000| 3,184,000 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain mar- 
kets for forty weeks, since June, with comparisons, 
in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent: 

1908-9. 
3,374,000 
3 684,000 
2,016,000 
35,920,000 


St. 
Toledo 
Detroit 


309,000 
1,211,000 
bates 


57,994,000 


Winter wheat .....8..2..+.05- : 
GGA O ar cota athe ale eile cle alaie = 19,452,000 21,590,000 
WH y St eee iy iostnsnetemm een staal’ sre 8.443.000 7,706,000 
IMInMCADOMSS -mrepn create ete vio w.- 12,975,000 60,422,000 
iMrl hike 7 ee ep Cins: Icksoe Poco Ge . 50,181,000 42,041,000 


151,051,000 131.759,000 
. .209,045.000 182,564,000 


Spring whet 
Aggregate 40 weeks........ BG 

Total receipts of winter and spring wheat at prim- 
ary markets forty weeks since June, 1908, with com- 
parisons: 

Total. 
209,045,000 
64,000 


Winter. 
57 994,000 
505,000 


Spring 

51,000 
000 
000 


1908-09 
1907-08 
1906-07 
1905-06 
1904-05 


Henry Larson has accepted the position of buyer 
for the National Elevator Co, at Evansville, Minn. 
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ANNUAL SEED TRAINS. 

The agricultural train run in March over the 
C., H. & D. Ry. passed through eleven counties in 
the western part of the state. The lectures were 
attended. Over 6,000 farmers were reached 
directly. 

The “More and Better Oats train in Iowa passed 


well 


the state._on the St. P. & D. M., C., M. & St. P. 
1. C., and Rock Island routes. It was in charge of 
Profs. Holden and Bowman of Ames, assisted by 


Profs. Crossley and Bell, and Messrs. A. E. Quaife, 
M. L. Wilson, R. E. Drennan.and R. K. Bliss, all 
experienced lecturers and workers in this line. 


A similar train passed through South Dakota 
later on the C., M. & St. P. and C. & N. W. roads 


in charge of Profs. Holden of Iowa and Willis of 


South Dakota. 


OATS EXPOSITION. 

The Pioneer Oats Exposition of America will be 
held in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, early in 1910, of which 
full and detailed announcement will be issued from 
time to time. As a preliminary announcement the 
Exposition Company takes pleasure in naming the 
following classes open to all America, with similar 
Best bushel of oats ac- 
bundle of same in the 
best three sheaves of oats, best display of 
oats and other small grains, best oats of each 
standard varieties, names to be announced later. 
There will also be an oat judging contest; prizes 
for the best written article on growing oats, and a 
Those who are interested may 
Pioneer Oats Exposition, 


ones open to Iowa only: 
companied by three-inch 


straw, 


shocking contest. 
address the secretary 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


NEW EARLY-MATURING CORN. 

The Minnesota Experiment Station is distribut- 
ing a new variety of early maturing corn, known 
as Minnesota No. 23. It has been developed at 
the station and is especially suited to the short 
season of the northern part of the Northwest, as 
No. 13 is adopted to be southern part. The variety 
originated with Jacob Bergh, of Mentor, who in 
1893 sent a small amount of the seed to the station. 
It was first reported on account of the low yield, 
but in 1905 it came to the notice of C. P. Belle, as- 
sistant agronomist, who began work with it, who 
now describes the yariety as follows: 


The average sized ear of Minnesota No. 23 is 6.5 
inches long and 5.0 inches in circumference. Se- 


lected ears have an average of 84.5 per cent of corn 
to the ear. The form of the ear tends slightly 
toward the tapering. In color it is a white-capped 
yellow dent. The space between the rows of kern- 
els is slight, just enough to show the rich yellow of 
the body of the kernels. The kernels are not what 


may ‘be termed deep, but are well formed, with 
straight sides and square shoulders. They are a 
little on the thin and broad order and bear an 


oblong, medium deep indentation. The cob is white 
and bears about 16 per cent of the ear weight, thus 
leaving 84 per cent of shelled grain. The stalks are 
small, clean cut, well leafed and usually free from 
suckers. 

The early maturity, size and yield of Minnesota No. 
23 corn recommends this variety to the northern 


part of the state. It is not recommended nor ad- 
vised for the southern half of the state. The ex- 
periment station has only ten bushels of selected 


for distribution to the farmers of Minnesota. 
On this account, one-fourth bushel is the most that 
ean be sold to any one individual. 


seed 


THE SEED SCHEDULE, PAYNE BILL. 


The seed dealers of the United States are prac- 
tically unanimous for a change in the method of 
assessing duties on seeds, from an advalorem to a 
tax. The objection urged against the ad- 
valorem duty is the frequent and rapid changes on 
the export price of seeds, a fact that U. S. ap- 
do not seem to be able to comprehend. In- 
asmuch as a false statement of value is a serious 
offense, seed dealers are laid open to suspicion of 
making a false statement of cost, or value, when- 
ever they make a particularly happy purchase 
abroad, and many firms, in spite of their oaths, and 
in spite of this well fact of variation in 
price, especially of seeds contracted for from seed 
powers abroad, have that more than the advantage 
gained by the arbitrary rulings of the appraisers. 


specific 


praisers 


known 


The request of congress to change the manner of 
levying the duty has the support of the American 
Seed Trade Association, many members of which 
have filed briefs asking that a specific duty be levied 
instead of an advalorem duty. They speak of the 
humiliation to a reputable and law-abiding house 
to be taken into court like a malefactor, when its 
every act has been exactly according to law. They 
do not care what the rate of Cuty is, nor how high 
it is placed. All they desire is a duty of so much 
a pound, cutting out the advalorem features and 
its disagreeable and perhaps dangerous aspect. 


[From Bulletin No, 155, 
CURING ALFALFA SEED, 


TEN EYCK. 


Kansas A. C. and E. 8.] 


BY, 42) Mi; 


Alfalfa seed should be cleaned with a good fan- 
ning-mill before selling off the farm, and all light 
seed, dirt and weed seed removed as far as possi- 
ble. This extra work is usually well paid for in 
the better price received for clean seed. If the 
alfalfa is green or damp when thrashed, the seed 
had best be spread twelve or eighteen inches deep 
on a tight floor in a dry place and shoveled over 
once or twice to dry it before it is cleaned and 
sacked. Prime alfalfa seed should have a bright, 
clear, light golden or slightly greenish color. Seed 
which has been wet or bleached in the field will be 
darker in color, while heated seed will have a 
brownish dead color, indicating its lack of vitality. 

From the grower’s standpoint, the best time to 
sell the seed is when the price is highest. Prime 
seed usually sells at a high price early in the fall, 
when there is apt to be a shortage of seed for fall 
sowing, and again eariy in the spring. about March 
1, seed often brings the highest price, depending 
largely upon the supply and demand. Alfalfa seed 
retains its vitality for several years if carefully 
stored and saved, and it may often be to the in- 
terest of .the grower, when seed is plentiful and 
the price low, to hold the seed for a better market. 

Aside from its use for sowing, alfalfa seed has a 
standard market value in Europe for dyeing pur- 
poses, being used in the printing of cotton fabrics, 
and large quantities of seed have been exported 
from this country to supply the foreign demand. 
For different years and in different parts of the 
country the price ranges from seven to fifteen cents 
per pound. A bushel! of alfalfa seed weighs sixty 
pounds. Three to four bushels of good seed per 
acre is a profitable crop. The average crop in the 
more favored alfalfa regions ranges from five to 
seven bushels. per acre, while yields as high as 
twelve bushels per acre have been reported. A 
yield of less than two bushels per acre is an un- 
profitable crop. 


PRIZES FOR CORN AT DES MOINES. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Iowa 
Corn Growers’ Association on March 17 the classes 
of corn for the winter corn show to be held in Des 
Moines were decidea upon as follows: 


Class A of the premium list is for ten ears. Prices 
will be offered for the best ten ears from sections, 
with a sweepstakes for each of the four divisions 
and with a grand champion sweepstakes for the 
state as a whole. 

Class B will be for a single ear, same rules to 
govern as in the A class. 

Class C will be fifty ears, open to sections only, 
being a grand championship class. 

Class D will be open to sections only for thirty 
ears and will be a pure bred class. Reeds Yellow 
Dent, Silvermine, Legal Tender, Silver King, Iowa, 
Gold Mine and any variety not named. 

Class E is an amateur class, showing ten ears, 
same conditions as class A. 

Class F is an amateur class, 
sbowing, open to sections. 


twenty-five ears 


Class G is the Bushel Special, seventy ears show-. 


ing, open to sections. Sweepstakes for first and sec- 
ond sections, sweepstakes for third and fourth sec- 
tions. Grand championship. 

Class H is the Acre Yield Special, open to sections 
only, award for the largest acre yield of good corn. 
. Class I is the Silo Special. One silo to the best 
fifteen ears shown from two Northern sections and 
one silo for the best fifteen ears shown from the 
two Southern sections. 


Other and special classes will be added, for a few 
special premiums; and there will be premiums for 
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ornamental work and others, probably for popcorn 
and fer Kaffir corn. 


A FIGHTER OF WEEDS. 


Prof. W. T. Beal of the Botany Department of the 
Michigan Agricultural College is father of the pure 
seeds bills before the legislature of that state, de- 
signed to improve the methods of handling seeds. 
The bill creates the office of Seed Inspector. Should 
the bill become law, not only would such inspector 
have the right to examine any seeds on the market, 
but also the right’ to give out a public report, giving 
the names of the firms handling the best quality, 
and telling the truth about the others. 

Dr. Beal says that the adulteration of seeds has 
largely multiplied the number of weeds growing in 
Michigan. 

“When this Michigan of our’s first became a 
state,” Dr. Beal says, “there were only thirty-five 
varieties of indigenous weeds growing on its lands. 
Now, there are 206 that I personally know of, for 
I have a sample of each in my laboratory. And if 
I have that many, it is safe to assume that there 
are many more. In the same report from which I 
got the list of the original weeds in this state, Eu- 
rope and Asia were charged with seventy-eight. 
The deduction is simple—the older the country, the 
more numerous are its weeds. And likewise is it 
true that every year sees more weeds on a farm 
than the year previous.” 

Dr. Beal is a native of Adrian, Mich., where he 
was born in 1833 on a farm. He was educated in 
Michigan schools and has since his under-graduate 
years closed been a teacher in the same institutions. - 
He has been connected with the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College near Lansing since 1870, when he first 
went there as a lecturer in botany. He is the au- 
thor of reports, lectures and accounts of experi- 
ments in Michigan Agricultural Reports from 1870 
to 1898. He is also the author of several books 
along scientific lines. The botanic garden of the 
College, of which there are only three older in this 
country, was started, and has been under his con- 
stant direction. 


SEED ADULTERATION. 


During the calendar year 1908, as directed by 
statute, the Department of Agriculture purchased 
in the open market for analyses for adulteration, 
1,471 samples of grass, clover and alfalfa seed, 102 
of which samples were found to be adulterated or 
were branded, the names of the dealers handling 
said samples being published in circular 28, un- 
der date March 17, 1909. A general statement of 
the results of the analyses would be as follows: 


Alfalfa.—Of the 358 samples of alfalfa seed se- 
cured, 86 contained seed of sweet clover, 78 seed of 
yellow trefoil, and in 107 cases dodder was present in 
varying amounts from a trace to a sufficient quan- 
tity to sow 3,600 seeds per square rod when seeding 
at the rate of 16 Ibs. of alfalfa per acre. Only 8 lots 
of alfalfa were obtained which contained trefoil 
seed in sufficient quantity to be considered an adul- 
terant. 

Red Clover.—Of the 413 samples of red clover 
seed secured, only 2 were adulterated with yellow 
trefoil seed. A trace of yellow trefoil seed was pres- 
ent in 164 samples, and dodder was found in 223 
samples. Many samples contained large quantities 
of weed seeds. In seeding one lot at the rate of 8 
pounds of red clover seed per acre 679 dodder seeds 
would be sown per square rod, and by the use of 
other lots more than 3,500 buckhorn and plantain 
seeds and 2,600 green foxtail seeds would be sown 
per square rod. 


Orchard Grass.—Of the 343 samples obtained as™ 
orchard grass seed, 2 samples contained no orchard 
grass seed, 2 were orchard grass seed adulterated 
with chess, and 49 were or hard grass seed adul- 
terated with seed of rye-grass or meadow fescue, or 
both. 


Kentucky Bluegrass.—Of the 357 samples of Ken- 
tucky bluegrass seed obtained, 25 were found to 
contain Canada bluegrass as an adulterant. 12 were 
practically all Canada bluegrass, containing only a 
trace of Kentucky bluegrass seed, and 2 were mead- 
ow fescue misbranded and offered for sale under 
the name of Kentucky bluegrass seed. 

It is encouraging to note [says B. T. Galloway, 
chief of Bureau of Plant Industry, in submitting 
the report] the falling off in the trade in adulter- 
ated seeds since the line of work reported upon in 
this publication was begun. The importation of 
yellow trefoil seed and its subsequent use as an 
adulterant of red clover and alfalfa seed has prac- 
tically ceased, 214,000 pounds being imported in the 
three fiscal years 1905-1907, and only 10,000 pounds 
in the fiscal year 1908. 

Only one-half as many lots of orchard grass seed 
were found to be adulterated in 1908 as were found 
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in 1905, when the last collection of orchard grass 
seed was made. - 

In 1908 only 39 samples of Kentucky bluegrass seed 
were found to be adulterated or misbranded, as con- 
trasted with 110 samples in 1907. 

As has been previously stated in its publications, 
this Department, through the Seed Laboratory, will 
examine and report promptly as to the presence of 
adulterants and dodder in any samples of seed sub- 
mitted for that purpose. 


HOW SEED CORN BEHAVES. 


In a recent lecture before the Texas Farm Con- 
gress, Prof. A. M. Ferguson of the Texas Seed 
Breeding Farms at Sherman, speaking to the ques- 
tion, “‘How may the demand for good seeds be le- 
gitimately?” paid particular attention to growing 
tests of various varieties of seed corn, in the 
course of which he said: 


Without going into detail, I will state that these 
tests were made in a way that is used and indorsed 
by our experiment stations. The seeds were se- 
cured from the bags and planter boxes of farmers in 
many instances. I give only a few to illustrate the 
difference in yielding power. I also use the names 
of the varieties furnished by the parties from whom 
the seeds were secured. They were purebred seeds 
in only a few cases, and showed the following yields 
per acre in bushels: 


VAIS IRS OTM ett occtee easya elrardhe caiiis lacarel feels pietv aielsitnd sear Pere waters 47 
Boone county white (Texas sSeed)............0000 0s 42 
CAM CO mits ae Netw aisie etic rave crsravelar ae fa aiutileteraiaarerata is arena 42 
MUIR ORODDEL co crabs Rratiorrsisi stele ci 2 ates doevaiolu ole sk e Maaniareiaareerviele 40 
OSIM OTTER ug atucleia 0 vi Az aera miguanin ene Seale nr scal abate Nis 34 
CCT UT tim VIER Cet oie a cays) wrote We ees fatn ancinc annmar el gy Umatmaniore hekopatnne 34 
PICK OE Ves Ine Chex as (SCCG) = «ai, secsae ssa piaraeneitie tors 28 
Hickory. Kine Clenn. (S660). A. bas te cctepena cracins Wareecle 18 
Iowa Silver Mine (Texas-grown)............eeeeees 30 
Iowa Silver Mine (Northern seed)...............0-. 23 
Ried’s Yellow Dent (northern seed)............... 32 
Sarly Leaming (Northern seed)...........eeeeeeecs 22 


[One] recommendation which I think should be 
made is this: “Use home-grown seed of native 
varieties.”” In support of this suggestion for the im- 
provements of our corn crops I want to call atten- 
tion to the results from an experiment made to test 
the effect of climate on the yielding power of seed 
corn. For this experiment I secured seed of Boone 
County White from the following localities: 
Missouri, Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Every one of these samples was 
pure-bred seed of Boone County White, and differed 
from each other only in that the seed used had been 
grown for some years in the states named. The 
seeds were supplied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the crop harvested and 
weighed in the presence of an officer of that De- 
partment. The yield in bushels per acre yield of 
native seed of Boone County White*in a test with 
foreign seed was as follows: 


RGA S WSOC G NT wear hairsie et tsa. c eer ee aienlenie ee ste Ee 42 
MISEOMEPL £860 oto gicte, ~ aehcles acti e e  dyenittcaingen Spain wae 37 
Wn SR TYE CRTC P KEG (6 Pe BS can ae AnO AGED Onl OBO SOD OGG HenOn 35 
TUTE ONS MSOCCS nha cerca sent n samae ea iste eho raceme opetenein v tcetesd 34 
TCA ORE mw ered ee ENA Mra tale ie sine cmb latoraeel foagap aes 36 
District. of Columbia sa hee mirastisck a easels sae aS 


I respectfully submit these figures for the con- 
sideration of that large body of Texas farmers who 
ecntinue to insist on using Northern-grown seed 
eorn. I am sorry to say that many thousand bush- 
els of such seed are used in this state every year. 
It, in part, accounts for our low average yield. The 
answer that these farmers make who are under the 
influence of Northern seed catalogs, may be that 
Boone County White is not the right variety. I can 
best meet their objections by using the varieties 
they recommend. The foreign varieties named in 
the first table include the ones most often used in 
this state. It will be noticed here that the native 
varieties are much better yielders. With these facts 
in mind I think you will agree with me that our 
farmers need to discontinue the use of Northern 
seed and to not only use native-grown seed of na- 
tive varieties, but to exercise some discrimination 
in selecting the varieties. 


THE CORN SHOWS. 


At the Corn Show at New Richmond, Wis., on 
March 14, there were 228 entries. The judging was 
by Prof. R. A. Moore of Madison, who after 
awarding the prizes gave a lecture on corn culture. 
The five main prizes were awarded as follows: 
First, B. A. Imholt of Houlton; second, R. W. Brun- 
ner of Hudson; third, William L. Bennett of Stan- 
ton; fourth, Miles Jennings of Spring Valley, fifth 
William E. Bennett, New Richmond. Twenty-two 
other prizes were awarded. 

W. O. Paisley, formerly of Linco‘n, Ill., has been 
appointed manager of the National Corn Expo- 
sition to be held at Omaha, on Dec. 8-18, to succeed 
J. Wilkes Jones, who goes to Idaho to engage in 
the fruit business. 

The date of the annual National Corn Exposition 
at Omaha has been changed from Dec. 13-18 as pre- 
viously announced to Dec. 8 18. 

The Iowa Corn Growers’ Association’s annual 
Corn Show will be held at Des Moines on Dee. 1-11. 
Arrangements have been all but completed for the 
holding of the Horticultural Society’s annual fruit 


Texas, - 
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show in connection with the Corn Show, and nego- 
tiations are progressing favorably looking to the 
holding of the State Dairy Show in the same build- 
ing and on the same dates. 

The Tri-State Fair Association is planning to 
hold a Corn Show at Memphis next fall. A large 
number of local corn clubs are in existence in Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Alabama, and the plan is to 
have these offer prizes to their members and then 
to show the winning grain and award prizes to the 
best at Memphis. 

An association has been organized at Boston to 
prepare for a corn exposition to be held in Boston 
in 1910, in which all the New England states will 
be invited to take an interest. Of the organization 
N. H. Brewer of Hockanuno, Conn., is president, 
and J. Lewis Ellsworth, secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, Boston, is secretary. There 
are also a vice president and a vice-secretary for 
each of the six New England states. 

President Brewer has circulated a letter all over 
New England in which he says: “The state vice- 
presidents and secretaries will be the organizing 
force in each of their states, and the hearty codper- 
ation of everyone interested in corn is urged. It is 
hoped each of the six New England states will have 
a corn-growers’ association in actual operation early 
this season. Many manufacturers and others have 
already. indicated their desire to aid in booming 
corn when the proper time comes. Let us lose no 
time in getting this big corn propaganda on its feet, 
and thoroughly organized, for the forthcoming ex- 
position.” 

The annual state corn growing contests, under 
the patronage of the state legislature, will be con- 
tinued in South Carolina this year as usual. Any 
person may compete, each contestant to grow one 
acre of corn, following his own judgment as to all 
details, but must report all particulars relating to 
growth, tillage, etec., on forms set out in the ‘“Con- 
testants’ Manual.’ At harvest each contestant must 
supply one samnle bushel of ear corn of the crop 
and one pint of sample seed, to be sent to the chem- 
ist for analysis. The points on which prizes will 
be awarded are (1) purity of seed, (2) methods, 
(8) character of the report made, (4) yield, (5) 
quality, (6) profit; the prizes (7) run from $25 to 
$125. 


FIELD SEED NOTES. 

Geo. M. Dallas delivered to McBeth & Dallas, al- 
falfa seed dealers at Garden City, Kan., a single 
load on March 11 valued at $3,000. exceeding by 
$1,000 the value of the load marketed by Niquette 
brothers a few months ago. 

As a result of his vrize-getting at the Native 
Corn Exposition last fall, an Iowa farmer who 
selected 1,200 bushels of corn for seed has sold the 
bulk of it for $2 per bushel, with orders coming in 
for the seed almost as fast as he can fill them. 
Next year he will have a still larger display “if 
the crop is anything like it should be.” 

The Ratekin Seed Company of Shenandoah, Ia., 
has announced their intention to erect one of the 
largest seed houses in the West on their premises at 
Shenandoah. The building is to be 60x150, three 
stories high with basement, constructed of brick 
and cement and fireproof throughout. The approx- 
imate cost of the building will be from $40,000 to 
$50,000. 

A new early oat has been imported from Canada 
by the Iowa Small Grain Growers’ Association. 
The oat is known as the Daubney. It is a white 
oat with strong, mediumly coarse straw. Tests at 
the Ontario Station have shown it to be a very 
heavy yielder, the average being there 92 bushels 
to the acre. It is considered to be one of the best 
early oats in that section of the country. One of 
the good points about it is that it has a very thin 
hull. 

The Missouri state report dated April 3 says that 
owing to the sudden freezing and thawing last 
winter the clover has frozen out of the ground very 
badly. Condition now 74 per cent, which is lowest 
since spring of 1906 and is 11 points below average 
for past five years. Indications are that much of 
the old clover will be plowed up and planted to 
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corn. The sections worst affected are the north- 
west and a few counties in the west central and a 
few in the northeast section. 


The Canadian government seems to have pursued 
its habitual policy of losing money in distributing 
oats for seed in Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1908, 
according to Ottawa reports. For some reason the 
oats for 1908 were purchased in England to the 
extent of 425,803 bushels. The loss on this trans- 
action was $78,695, of which the government of 
Saskatchewan is liable for $40,980; the government 
of Alberta, $8,687, and the Dominion government, 
$29,077. The amount paid for the 425,803 bushels 
was $288,458. 

Summing up a general report on European clover 
and grass seeds, R. Liefmann Sdéhne Nachf, Ham- 
burg, February 238, say: ‘We shall have large re- 
quirements in Europe, while all wants have hitherto 
been easily covered by the surplus of France, 
Silesia, Bohemia and Moravia. America furnished 
materially less seed to Europe than was earlier ex- 
pected. For this reason stocks of American Red in 
Hamburg are very light, while formerly, when 
American prices were offering continued possibili- 
ties to import from your side, we used to carry a 
stock of about 10,000 bags.” 

An Ohio dealer writes Zahm & Co., Toledo, on 
March 22: “We think the next crop will be short 
for two reasons; first, last summer’s drouth was 
hard on clover meadows and killed them out a good 
deal; second, on account of high price on clover 
seed last spring the seeding was smaller than usual. 
We think there is considerable old clover in farm- 
ers’ hands, but most of it is likely to be held unless 
prices advance materially.’ Indiana dealer writes: 
“The clover crop is in very poor condition. Last 
spring’s seeding was nearly all killed by the severe 
drouth, and farmers tell me now that the old clover 
has been badly injured, if not entirely killed by the 
recent freezing and thawing weather. Some seed 
held, but farmers say they won't sell except at 
higher prices.” 


Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, who 
was on the C. H. & D. agricultural train which 
passed through eleven counties in the western part 
of Ohio said: “Some of these raised more red 
clover than others, but every shipper, miller or 
farmer the writer spoke to reported the outlook 
very poor; that the long drouth last fall had killed 
the new-sown and the freezing and thawing since 
had caused the old to ‘heave up.’ Some even said 
there would be no clover seed at all next year. Sup- 
plies of old appear rather large, but all report that 
farmers will hold enough for one or two years’ use 
and with the prosyect for next year’s crop so poor 
are inclined to hold all they have. Alsike 
doesn’t seem to be injured and promises a larger 
crop than last year, at least in the section noted 
above.” 


C. A. King & Co.'s letters apropos to clover crop 
say that in small counties of Ohio farmers hold- 
ing, some holding to cover a year’s or two years’ 
wants, others their entire crop. With good weath- 
er in August and September, we look for another 
good crop. In Jarge counties, clover in farmers’ 
hands will be held, as fields sown last spring look 
very bad, owing to drought last fall. Farmers say 
seed .won't pay to let it lay for hay, so they will 
plow it over and plant corn instead. It froze out 
badly, only alsike standing the severe cold. If 
other sections have suffered as we have, higher 
prices are certain before October. In the Indiana 
small counties the crop is not very promising; old 
clover will all be put in corn; prospect poor, due to 
alternate freezing and thawing. In Michigan, large 
counties, considerable seed being sown here. Scarce- 
ly any left from last year, as dry weather last fall 
killed most of it. In Illinois, small counties, farm- 
ers are still holding for better prices. All the 
clover in Central Illinois sown before middle of 
March was killed by cold. Three-fourths of acreage 
was sown too early and will have to be resown. 
This year there is no top to wheat, so it cannot 
afford usual protection to seed. Farmers buying to 
resow. In Missouri the farmers have considerable 
seed, but the quality is not very good. 
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ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN NEWS 


IOWA. 

Panzer & Corrigan have started a grain business 
at Tripoli, Lowa. 

The Merritt Milling Co. is building an addition 
to its elevator at Dunlap, Iowa. 

The Younglove Construction Co., 
lowa, is completing a 12,000-bushel 
Gard Bros. of that city. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., 
has purchased from John Gray the Illinois Central 
Elevator at Onawa, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Nevada, Iowa, is 
panning to build an addition to its elevator and 
to add considerable new equipment to the plant. 

The farmers about Nemaha, Iowa, have incorpor- 
ated an elevator company with a capital stock of 
$10,000 and will operate an elevator at that point. 

John Frerichs will tear down his old elevator at 
Holland, Iowa, this spring and erect a new building. 
The new house will be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Ulmer, Iowa, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. W. F. 
Batie is president of the company and C. L. Beers 
secretary. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Oakville, Iowa, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. Ches- 
ter Prindle is president of the company and J. A. 
Duncan secretary. 

Farmers’ elevator companies are being agitated 
at several points in Iowa, among which may be 
mentioned Luther, Stratford, Belmond, Mason City, 
Storm Lake and Hurley. 

The farmers’ company at Harcourt, Iowa, recent- 
ly capitalized at $10,000, has purchased the Wheel- 
er Elevator on the line of the Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines & Southern Railway. 

The Barnett & Record Co. has let contract for 
30 concrete storage tanks for the Quaker Oats Co. 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The total capacity will be 
300,000 bushels. Work started April 15. 

The Shore Line Elevator Co. has been organized 
at Hampton, Iowa, with Fred Nancolas as president 


Sioux City, 
elevator for 


and John Reefe as secretary. The company will 
probably build an elevator at Hampton. 
The Farmers’ Elevator Co: of 1owa Falls, Iowa, 


has decided to unite with the tarmers near Macy, 


Iowa, and build an elevator at that point. The 
company will then be operating two elevators. 
The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Laurel, Iowa, has 


purchased the entire business and property of the 
D. L. Patton & Sons at Laurel, Iowa, and will take 
possession May 1. The consideration was $8,000. 


The new elevator of Chalmers & Eldridge at 
Washington, Iowa, built by the Younglove Construc- 
tion Co. of Sioux City, lowa, was put in operation 
on April 2. The house has a capacity of about 30,- 
000 bushels. 

Metal Co. of Des Moines, 
improvements on the 
remodeling the 
with a 


Cohen Bros. Iron and 
Iowa, have begun extensive 
old elevators at East Des Moines, 
buildings and installing new machinery, 
view to conducting a grain business. 


B. M. Huntley of Boone, lowa, has organized the 
B. M. Huntley Grain Co., with headquarters in that 
city. The company is capitalized at $10,000, and 
will erect a 20,000-bushel elevator on the line of the 
North-Western at Boone. B. M. Huntley is presi- 
dent of the company, and B. G. Huntley secretary 
and treasurer. 


ILLINOIS. 
E: T. Martin has leased the elevator at Newton, 
Hl. 
Work has begun on the new elevator of John 
Davis at Chesterville, I1]. 


The Mineral Grain Co. of Mineral, Ill., has been 
jncorporatea with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Shoemaker & Cook of Lockport, Ill., are planning 
to erect a 10,000-bushel elevator at Romeo, II. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. at Sicily, Ill, has pur- 
chased a site in that town and will erect an eleya- 
tor. 

C. E. Fletcher has taken possession of the elevator 
at Royal, Ill., which he recently purchased of Coon 
Bros. 

The old Big Four Elevator at Kankakee, Ill., now 
the property of Risser & Rollins, is being torn 
down. 

The Taborman, Mackey & Lucas Co. has been in- 
corporated at East St. Louis, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $15,000, to conduct a grain business. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Elevator Co. at Bolivia, 
lu,, has placed an order for a sheller, cleaner and 
other machinery with which to remodel their eleva- 
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tor, with the Union Iron Works, Decatur, Ill. Work 
will be begun at once. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Palmer, Ill, will in- 
crease its capital stock from $10,000 to $12,000. A 
new elevator will shortly be erected. 

The Sparks Milling Co. of Alton, Ill., has asked 
permission to use city ground near the milling 
plant for a site for another elevator. 

J. J. Kemp, Jr., has purchased the plant of the 
Lexington Elevator Co. at Lexington, Ill., and taken 
possession. Mr. Kemp formerly owned the elevator. 

Stettly Bros. have purchased the elevator at Risk, 
[ll., formerly owned by the Rogers Grain Co. This 
acquisition gives them four elevators at various 
points. 

William Zierfuss has sold his elevator at Ran- 
dolph, Tll., to Fred Martin of Bloomington, I11., who 
has moved to Randolph and taken possession of 
the business. 

Rising & Murray recently installed a new auto- 
matic scale, manufactured by the National Auto- 


matic Seale Co. of Bloomington, Ill., in their eleva- 


tor at Bondville, Il. 


The Kempton Farmers’ Elevator Co. has begun 
tearing down its old elevator at Kempton, IIl., and 
will replace the house with a new 55,000-bushel 
structure, to be completed May 1. 


George B. Griffin of Charleston, Ill, has just in- 
stalled a “Western” Gyrating Cleaner of the latest 
improved type and other equipment, furnished by 
the Union Iron Works, Decatur, III. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Assumption, II1., 
will start the erection of their new elevator in the 
near future. The plans and equipment for it will 
be furnished by the Union Iron Works of Decatur, 
Tl. 


White & Kellogg, grain dealers at Cambridge, IIl.. 
and proprietors of an elevator at that point, em- 
phatically deny that they are going out of business, 
as was erroneously reported last month. It is not 
known where the false report started. 


The newly organized Barr Grain Co. of Plainfield, 
Ill., has taken over the Caton Farm Elevator, the 
Plainfield Elevator and the Frontenac Elevator, all 
Iccated within a short distance of Plainfield. Later 
the company may buy or lease more elevators. 


The old Michigan Central Elevator at Joliet, Ill., 
occupied by E. W. Wagner & Co. of Chicago, will 
shortly be torn down to make way for the elevated 
tracks of the combined Michigan Central and Rock 
Island systems. The structure was erected nearly 
fifty years ago. 

Edward McKee of Tower Hill, Ill., has bought the 
elevator at Dollville, Ill., formerly operated by James 
F. Umpleby, and will remodel same and equip it 
with “‘Western” Sheller, Gyracing Cleaner and Ear 


Corn Feeder, to be furnished by the Union Iron 
Works of Decatur, Ill. ° 
The elevator of K. C. Reed at Nelson, IIL, will 


shortly be moved a distance of some forty feet in 
order to make way for the new Nelson-Nachusa cut- 
off of the C. & N. W. The removal of the elevator 
will be a considerable undertaking, in view of the 
fact that it contains over 11,000 bushels of grain. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 
A new elevator is reported from Deer Creek, 
Minn. 

A new elevator will be erected at Tintah, Minn., 
during the coming summer. 

The Equity Society is planning to build a new 
elevator at Pemberton, Minn. 

B. F. Orr has purchased tne elevator of the Big 
Diamond Milling Co. at Northfield, Minn. 

The elevator at Armstrong, Minn., has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Haskerude, who is operating it. 

Lindquist Bros. are planning to build an elevator 
at Traverse Lake, near Brown’s Valley, Minn. 

Bartley Hunt has purchased the elevator of the 
Great Western Elevator Co. at Arlington, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
at Columbus, Wis., with a capital stock of $15,000. 

The Interior Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has reduced its capital stock from $350,000 to $50.- 
00u 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Waseca, Minn., has 
postponed the moving of its elevator to some future 
time. 

The elevator at Campbell, Minn., recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will be rebuilt during the coming 
season. 

A. B. Gillette of Brown’s Valley, Minn., has pur- 
chased the farmers’ elevator at Beardsley, Minn., 
and will operate it. 

The Citizens’ State Bank of Cadott, Wis., has sold 
the elevator property at that point to parties who 
will reopen the house. 

Nye, Jenks & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
placed a contract with the Barnard & Record Co. for 
ten concrete tanks as annex to their Calumet Eleva- 
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tor at Minneapolis. Capacity will be 400,000 bush- 
els. Work has just started. 

The Equity Society has purchased and taken pos- 
session of the elevator of the Osceola Mill and Ele- 
vator Co. at Shafer, Wis. 

W. W. Crane & Sons have sold their elevator at 
Stanley, Wis., to Dr. E. F. Burns. Frank Wallace 
will continue as manager. 


Theodore Maas has begun to tear down his old 
elevator at Mazeppa, Minn., and will erect a new 
elevator upon the same site. 

Samuel Foight has relinquished his lease on the 
Jargo Elevator at Luverne, Minn., to take a position 
with the Hubbard & Palmer Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Barnesville, Minn., 
is considering the purchase of the Barnesville Roll- 
er Mills. The present owner of the plant is Thomas 
E. Cannon. 

T. E. Ibberson, grain elevator builder of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has just completed a new seed house 
for the John A. Salzer Seed Co., of LaCrosse, Wis., 
capacity 60,000 bushels. : 

The New London Milling Co., which lost its plant 
at Foley, Minn., by fire on March 12, has com- 
menced clearing away the ruins and will immedi- 
ately begin work on a new elevator. 


Efforts are being made to form farmers’ elevator 
companies at several points in Minnesota. Among 
them are Lyad, New London, Holdingford, Gay- 
lord, Charlesville, Fergus Falls and Trout Lake. 

The Brooks Elevator Co. has purchased the grain 
interests of P. M. Ingold in Minneapolis. Mr. In- 
gold will make his permanent home in Cuba, where 
he is interested in fruit and tobacco propositions. 

It is reported that the cash grain men of Mil- 
waukee are behind a movement to erect a 1,200,000- 
bushel concrete elevator in that city. A site with 
both a water and a rail outlet is said to have 
been secured. 

O. J. Wing, R. H. Wickam and John Davidson 
have incorporated the Bombay Farmers’ Mercan- 
tile and Elevator Co. of Bombay, Minn., with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The Loomis Elevator at 
Bombay has been purchased and will be operated 


‘by the new company. 


The Great Northern Elevator “X” at Superior, 
Wis., has been opened up to receive shipments of 
bonded Canadian grain for storage purposes. Eleva- 
tor “X’’ has not been in use for some time, but it 
was found necessary to open it, as all bonded space 
in Elevator “S” has been filled. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 
A farmers’ co-operative elevator company is be- 
ing formed at Tontagony, Ohio. 
The new concrete elevator of John S. McDonald 
at New Albany, Ind., is about finished. 


The farmers about Rockfield, Ind., are planning 
to form a co-operative elevator association. 

Edward Heinlen has purchased a site at New 
Winchester, Ohio, and will erect a large elevator. 

It is reported that a new fireproof elevator will be 
erected at Evansville, Ind., by a merchant of tha 
city. : 

It is reported that the Lorain Flour & Grain Co. 
is contemplating the erection of a grain elevator at 
Lorain, Ohio. 

C. D. Smith has bought back the Lyne Elevator 
recently sold to W. W. Nims by Smith Bros. of 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

The Gwinn Milling Co. is contemplating the erec- 
tion of another large concrete storage elevator at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

T. A. Weis and others have incorporated the New 
Weston Grain Co. of New Weston, Ohio, with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. 

Herman Borgerding has contracted for the erec- 
tion of a large grain elevator near New Albany, Ind. 
The house will cost about $10,000. - 


An agitation has been started for a grain elevator 
at-Simpson, Ind. Both the Erie and the C., B. & Q. 
roads are favorable to the project. 

Bernard Price and C. H. Bruce have sold their 
elevator on the Monon at Crawfordsville, Ind., to F. 
C. Williams of Sellersburg, Ind., who will operate 
the house. 

C. S. Hunsicker of Williamsport, Ohio, has re- 
cently installed a “Western” Rolling Screen Cleaner 
and other equipment, furnished by the Union Iron 
Works, Decatur, Ill. 

J. & S. Emison have begun work on the rebuild- 
ing of their elevator and corn milling plant, which 
burned at Vincennes, Ind., several months ago. The 
elevator will be constructed first. 

The Melvin Elevator Co. of Melvin, Mich., has 
sold its plant to Thomas Wilson, of Marlette, Mich., 
who will take possession on July 1. The H. W. 
Carr Co., of Saginaw, Mich., engineered the deal. 

William H. Robinson has purchased the half-in- 
terest of B. G. Hudnut of Terre Haute, Ind., in the 
William H. Robinson & Co. Elevator at Clinton, 
ind. Mr. Hudnut had held his interest for twenty- 
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three years. There will be no change in the man-with automatic scales and all of the newest type of 


agement of the company. 


Bartlett-Kuhn & Co. of Vincennes, Ind., are com- 
pleting the erection of their 80,000-bushel elevator at 
Vincennes, Ind., equipped throughout with ‘‘West- 
ern” machinery, furnished by the Union Iron Works 
of Decatur, Ii. : 


The Berkey Elevator Co. of Berkey, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by E. 
F. Ford, F. E. Sharp, D. A. Lathrop, George Otwell, 
and D. D. Washburn. The company will op2rate 
an elevator at Berkey. 


The recently incorporated Rochester Elevator Co. 
of Rochester, Mich., will either lease the elevator of 
Ferrin Bros. at that point or erect a new house. 
E. L. Letts is president of the company, with M. 
H. Haselwordt secretary. 


The grain firm of Bauman & Co., of Chase, Ind., 
which consisted of William J. and Charles F. Law- 
son and Daniel L. Bauman, has been dissolved. Law- 
son Bros. have assumed the business and obliga- 
tions. Mr. Bauman has moved to Hoopeston, III. 


William M..Long has purchased the old elevator 
site at Portland, Mich., and will erect a new eleva- 
tor, replacing the one burned several months ago. 
Mr. Long will also establish branch houses at Lyons 
and Grand Ledge, Mich. 


The firm of Meyer & Company of Fort Wayne, 
ind., has incorporated under the style of Meyer & 
Company with a capital stock of $50,000. In addi- 
tion to operating the grain elevators and ware- 
houses at Monroeville, Ind., and Convoy, Ohio, the 
new company will conduct a general grain, hay and 
straw business. The new corporation has taken 
over all the property and assets of the old firm. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


John Turbak has opened up his elevator at Fair- 
mount, N. D. 


_ The Independent Elevator at Kensal, N. D.. has 
been reopened. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been incorporat- 
ed at Floyd, S. D. 


A new engine was recently installed in the King 
Elevator at Scotland, S. D. 


J. E. Scott & Co. have purchasea the Atlas E.e 
vator at Hecla, S. D., and w... conduct it. 

New scale equipment is to be installed in 
Farmers’ Hlevater at Valley City, N. D. 

W. C. Fairbanks of Lakota, N. D., has purchased 
the elevator of A. D. Medhurst at Russell, N. D. 

The Harvey Grain Co. has sold its elevator at 
Harvey, N. D., to Jacob Heil and Michael Burgaru. 

T. E. Ibberson of Minneapolis has obtained the 
contract for the farmers’ elevator at Stockholm, 


the 


The Mason Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock at Wheatland, 
N. D. ‘ 

It is reported that the Jones & Metcalf Elevator, 
recently burned at Lily, S. D., will shortly be re- 
built. 


The new Farmers’ Elevator Co. 01 Waverly S. D., 
will shortly erect a new 30,000-bushel house at that 
point. 

The Farmers’ Co-Operative Mill and Elevator Co. 
is planning to erect an elevator at Wolsey, S. D., 
this spring. . 

A stock company is being formed at Canastota, 
Ss. D., for the purchase of J. J. Mullaney’s elevator 
in that town. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Alpena, S. D., have 
purchased an elevator at that point, paying $4,300 
for the house. 

It is reported that a farmers’ ‘elevator will be 
erected at Stiles and Lidgerwood, N..D., during the 
coming season. 

The Farmers’ Co-Operative Elevator Co. of 
Geddes, S. D., is planning to increase its elevator ca- 
pacity from 20,000 to 50,000 bushels. 

It is reported that D. L. Lytle has disposed of his 
elevators at Beach and Dickinson, N. D., and will 
build a new house at Miles City, Mont. 

The Brampton Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Bramp- 
ton, N. D., has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock by George H. Riggin and others. 

The Alfred Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Alfred, N. 
D., has been incorporated with $8,000 capital stock 


by Wm. Frazin, Chas. F. Weatherly and David W. 
Barr. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been organized 
at Cogswell, N. D.. with G. H. Noyes as president 
and Richard McCarien as secretary. The compary 
is considering a proposition to buy one of the old 
line houses in Cogswell. 

H. R. and A. P. Hasvola have organized the Has- 
vold Grain Co. of Aberdeen, S. D. The new com- 
pany will at once commence the erection of two 
new 40,000-bushel elevators, one at Richmond, S. 
D., and one at Mina, S. D. The houses will be 
built on a cement base, with steel pits, and equipped 


-vator in that town, 


machinery. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Duane, N. D., have 
organized an elevator company. George Rose has 
been chosen president and Frank ,Letson secretary. 

The recently organized Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
at Vienna, S. D., is attempting to secure an eie- 
Failing in this a new house will 
be built. 

The Atlas Elevator Co. has purchased the inter- 
est of M. W. Murphy in the elevator at Watertown, 
S. D., and is now sole owner of the property and 
business. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Plankington, S. L., 
have organized a co-operative elevator company. H. 
G. Pinney is president cf the company and J. C. 
Barrett secretary. 

The Truax Elevator at Burbank, S. D., has again 
changed hands. A farmers’ company has acquired 
it, and the house will hereafter be known as the 
Farmers’ Elevator. 

Michael Maher, Herman Kleinschmidt and A. B. 
Peterson have incorporated the Farmers’ Co-Opera- 
tive Grain and Mercantile Co. of Lisbon, N. D., with 
$50,000 capital stock. 

M. E. Johnson, Joseph Trottier, Philip Tessier 
and others have incorporated the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. of Horace. N. D., with $10,000 capital stock. An 
elevator will be erected. 

W. A. Scott and E. B. Dougias, who recently 
purchased: the La Moure Flour Mill at La Moure, 
N. D., have let the contract for a 45,000-bushel ele- 
vator to be built adjacent to the mill. 

The Upham Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Upham, N. 
D., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are B. T. Benson, J. P. 
Ebersole, Ingeman Sinette and others. 


Farmers’ elevator companies are in prospect at 
the following places: Wentworth, Gettysburg, We- 
tonka, Brainard and Hecla, S. D., and Mott, Dur- 
bin, Blaisdell, Minto and Jackle, N. D. 

The new farmers’ company at Anamoose, N. D., 
has acquired an elevator site in that town and will 
erect a 40,000-bushel elevator, equipped with gaso- 
line engine, cleaner and scales. John Birtel has 
been chesen manager. 1 

The O-troot Elevator Co. of Lake Preston, S. D., 
hes closed a contract with the Younglove Construc- 
tion Co. of Sioux City, Iowa, for the construction 
of two elevators, a 25,000-bushel house at St. Law- 
rence, S. D., and a 30,000-bushel house at Wessing- 
ton, S. D. 

The Edinburg Farmers’ Blevator Co. has incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock at Edinburg, N. 
D. The incorporators are Ole Fauskee, A. N. Bruns- 
vold, K. Christopherson and others. The company 
has purchased the Folsom & Rustan Elevator at 
Edinburg, and will take possession May 1, with A. 
O. Torgerson as manager. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 
The Peavey Grain Co. has opened up a southern 
office at Port Arthur, Texas. 
M. Green is planning the erection of a 25,000- 
bushel elevator at Hydro, Okla. 
H. J. Hauck & Co. will rebuild the rice elevator 
recently burned at Simms, Texas. 


The new elevator of the Madill Milling and Eleva- 
tor Co. at Madill, Okla., has been completed. 

Chowning & Son of Oklahoma City, Okla., are 
planning the erection of an elevator at Davis, Okla. 

The new four-story warehouse of the National 
Grain, Hay and Storage Co. at Macon, Ga., is now 
in the courze of erection. 

The Alexandria Milling and Elevator Co. has 
awarded the contract for the erection of a grain ele- 
vator at Alexandria, La. 

J. I. Triplett is planning to establish a grain ele- 
vator at Woodstock, Va., in connection with the 
flour mill he will erect at the same place. 

The Mathews-Linton Grain Co. of Chickasha, 
Okla., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock by W. L. Mathews, F. R. Linton and Z. W. 
Mathews. 

Mocre Bros. of Pocasset, Okla., are planning 
to remove to Chickasha, Okla., where they will erect 
a 75,000-bushel elevator. Work will be commenced 
next month. 

T. J. Holdridge of Kingman, Kan., has disposed of 
his interest in the Pond Creek Mill and Elevator 
Co. at Pond Creek, Okla., to the other stockholders 
in the concern. 

The Farmers’ Mill and Grain Co. of Fayette 
County, Tenn., has been incorporated with $5,000 
capital stock by F. P. Kyle, E. H. Irwin, E. G. Grif- 
fin and others. 

The recently incorporated Crozier Grain Co. is 
erecting a new elevator at Nashville, Tenn. In 
addition to this new house, two other Nashville ele- 
vators are being remodeled. Alexander C. Harsh 
is increasing the capacity of his house in South 
Nashville, installing automatic scales, and the Steel 
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Bievator and Storage Co. is building an addition 
to its present plant in West Nashville. 

The Turner Grain Co. of Texarkana, Ark., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by 
Q. O. Turner, James T. Trigg and L. B. Estes. 

The Piedmont Mills Co. have let the contract for 
a 75,000-bushel elevator at Lynchburg, Va. The ele- 
vator will be constructed of brick and concrete. 

The Mercedes Grain Co. of Mercedes, Texas, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by 
James Abelas, Clifford Abelas and J. D. Abelas. 

G. E. Parkhill, T. G. Shaffer, O. M. Murray, A. J. 


Lawrie and J. F. Jerome have incorporated the 
Chattanooga Elevator Co. of Chattanooga, Okla., 
with $8,000 capital stock. An _ elevator will be 


erected. 

The Nashville Farmers’ Grain and Elevator Co. 
of Nashville, Okla., has been incorporated with 
$8,000 capital stock. J. A. Robbins is president of 
the company, with J. J. Gibson secretary and Ira 
S. Winehart manager. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

There is talk of a farmers’ elevator compazy at 
Homer, Neb. 

A new elevator 
West Side, Kan. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new Hilt Ele- 
vator at Bern, Kan. 

The new Cardwell 
nearly completed. 

Woodford Bros. have disposed of their grain busi- 
ness at Burlington, Kan. 

F. W. Lowe has purchased the elevator of the 
State Grain Co. at Mahaska, Neb. 

W. H. Kelly of Edgerton, Kan., 
building a 20,000-bushel elevator. 

The Updike Elevator at Niobrara, Neb., has beer. 
sold to Seth Jones of Winnetoon, Neb. 

R. D. Carpenter & Co. have purchased the busi 
ness of F. D. Quinby & Co. at Hartford, Kan. 

The farmers about Winside, Neb., are thinking of 
either buying or building an elevator at that point. 

It is reported that Jones & Borah of Grinnell, 
Kan., will erect a 20,000-bushel elevator at Collyer, 
Kan. 

The Updike Grain Co. has purchased a Hall Sig- 
naling Grain Distributor for its elevator at Peters 
burg, Neb. 

A.’G. Burress has leased the 10,000-bushel eleva- 
tor of J. H. Gregg at Belvidere, Neb., and is con- 
ducting it. 

R., R. Chenoweth has sold the West Elevator at 
Ohicwa, Neo., to the Lincoin Grain Co., which has 
taken possession. 

William E. Robertson has 
elevator and flouring mill at 
will operate the plant. 

Samuel Bittenbender has sold his interest in the 
elevator at Ponca, Neb., to John McQuillen, who will 
take possession May 1. 

The Shady Bend (Kan.) Mill and Elevator Co. 
has opened up a branch at Lincoln, Kan., and placed 
G. R. Anderson in charge. 

The Barston Elevator at Western, Neb., owned by 
Lincoln, Neb., capitalists, has been torn down, and 
a new house is to be erected on the site. 

Urie & Teakon have secured a site upon the rail- 
road right of way at Carbondale, Kan., and will at 
once commence the erection of an elevator. 


is in the course of erection at 


Elevator at Perry, Kan., is 


contemplates 


purchased 
Morrill, 


the grain 
Kan., and 


The Farmers’ Grain Association of Benedict, Neb., 
has purchased two Hall Signaling Grain Distribut- 
ors of the Hall Distributing Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Gibbon & Reid, who have succeeded the Burling- 
ton Roller Mills at Burlington, Kan., have recently 
completed a 15,000-bushel elevator on the old mill 
site. 

The Haufman-Boyle Grain Co. is considering the 
erection of a new elevator at Wichita, Kan. Other 
parties are said to be figuring on a second new 
house. 

Edward Phillips has purchased an interest in the 
grain business of N. E. Hawk at Effingham, Kan., 
and the firm will hereafter be known as Hawk & 
Phillips. 

The Morris County Grain Co., with headquarters 
at Council Grove, Kan., has succeeded F. B. Quinby 


& Co. This/concern owns and operates a 20,000- 
bushel elevator on the M. P. and M. K. & T. Rail- 
ways. 


The Gooch Milling Co. has begun work on a new 
100,000-bushel elevator adjoining its mill at Lincoln, 
Neb. The elevator will consist of a 4,000-bushel 
working house and a series of 12,000-bushel concrete 
and steel storage tanks. ‘ 

The Red Star Milling Co. of Wichita, Kan., is 
planning to erect a new storage elevator which will 
more than double its storage capacity. The new 
house will be erected adjacent to the present eleva- 
tor and will give the company a total storage capac- 
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ity of about 200,000 bushels. The building-will be 
completed in time to handie the new crop. 

W. H. Roberts of Savonberg, Kan., has purchased 
the elevator at Stark, Kan., of T. E. Henson and 
will operate same in connection with the plant at 
Savonberg. 

{. E. Clark has purchased the elevator on the 
M. K. & T. Ry. at Walnut, Kan., formerly owned by 
Benedict & Co., and will make some repairs in the 
near future. 

A site has been secured for the new farmers’ ele- 
vator which will be erected shortly at Hadar, Neb. 
G. F. Lierman is president of the company, with Al- 
bert Mueller secretary. 

Nelson Bros. of York, Neb., recently transferred 
to the Foster Grain Co. of Lincoln, Neb., their six 
elevators located at Stromsburg, York, Mapps, 
Knox, McCool Junction and Lushton. 

The Kingman Milling Co. will shortly commence 
work on the erection of three steel storage tanks at 
the plant at Kingman, Kan. The tanks will have a 
combined capacity of 100,000 bushels. 

A number of farmers in tne vicinity of Brock, 
Neb., have incorporated the Farmers’ Grain Co., 
with $10,000 capital stock. An elevator will prob- 
ably be erected at Rhoe’s siding, near Brock. 


The Seneca Mill and Elevator Co. has disposed 
of its business and property at Seneca, Mo., to J. 
W. Shaw and other parties of St. Louis. The con- 
sideration was $100,000. George Doran will be re- 
tained as manager of the company’s elevator busi- 
ness. 

The Erie Grain & Lumber Co of Erie, Kan., com- 
posed of Johnston & Fanatia, have purchased the 
elevator at Erie formerly owned by Benedict & Co. 
of Chanute. They will overhaul the building, put in 
new machinery and be ready to handle the new 
crop. 

The Rock Milling and Elevator Co. has started 
work at Hutchinson, Kan., on two large steel and 
concrete storage tanks, which will have a combined 
capacity of 100,000 bushels. The tanks will be fifty 
and sixty feet in height, one being used for wheat 
and the other for corn. 

The Bowersock Mills and Power Co. will shortly 
commence work on a new 25,000-bushel elevator at 
Lawrence, Kan. The new elevator will be erected 
in the northern part of the town along the line of 
the Union Pacific, and will be constructed entirely 
of cement. The house will be equipped with a large 
power shovel. 

The farmers of Merrick 
formed an association for the marketing of live- 
stock and general produce. The organizers are 
talking of erecting a string of five or six at different 
points in the county, with a large central cleaning 
elevator at Central City. Oscar Booth has been 
chosen secretary of the association. The commit- 
tee in charge of the elevator proposition is com- 
posed of James Stephen, Herman Milhofer and Otto 
May. 


County, Neb., have 


EASTERN. 

The American Warehouse and Trading Co. has 
completed its new ten-story grain warehouse at Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

C. H. MacDonald, R. Dawson and G. H. Blake 
have incorporated the Consolidated Hay & Grain Co. 
of Passaic. N. J. The capital stock is placed at 
$50,000. 

William J. MeMullin has purchased an old school 
building in Philadelphia, Pa., which he will demol- 
ish to make way for a large grain warehouse. The 
site measures 100 by 121 feet. 

The Spencer Grain Co. of Waterbury, Conn., has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock by Ir- 
vin A. Spencer, Charles H. Davis, Merrill D. Leon- 
ard, Dennis E. Carroll and Daniel Dunden. 


The Arthur Grain & Coal Co. of Lowville, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,- 
C00. The incorporators are Eugene Arthur, O. K. 
Arthur, F. L. Tedmon, M. A. Maher and M. -W. 
Holt. 

The executors of the Bennett estate have leased 
the Bennett Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., to the Ryan 
Elevator and Forwarding Co. The house has a stor- 
age capacity of 800,000 bushels and can handle 20- 
000 bushels per hour. 

The new elevator of E. Crosby & Co., at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., has been put in active operation. The house 


is fully equipped with power shovels, automatic 
weigher and cleaners. Later a grinder and corn 
cracker may be installed. 


Theodore R, Van Zandt, Edward V. H. Voorhies 
and A. G. Van Zandt have incorporated the Van 
Zandt & Voorhies Corporation of Plainfield, N. J. 
The corporation is capitalized at $50,000 and will 
deal in grain, feed and flour. 


The old Terry elevator at Bridgeport, Conn., 
built over 25 years ago, is being torn down by the 
New Haven road, upon whose land it stands. The 
old elevator was a Bridgeport landmark. The 
ground lease expired a short time ago, and the rail- 
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road decided to tear the house down on account of 
the fire danger from it to its other water front 
property. 


CANADIAN. 


The Camrose Lumber & Grain Co. of Camrose, 
Alberta, has sold out its lumber business. 


The Saskatchewan Western Elevator Co., Ltd., 
has decided to erect an elevator at Tugaske, Sask., 
and will commence operations within a shart time. 

It is reported that the Atlas’ Elevator Co. of 
Winnipeg, Man., will erect ten elevators along the 
line of the Grand Trunk Pacific during the coming 
season. 

J C. White of Duluth, Minn., has purchased 400 
feet of water frontage on the Fraser River at 
Eburne, B. C., and will erect a large elevator on the 
property. 7 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Melita, Man., is 
planning to build a new _  30,000-bushel elevator 
alongside its present house, which has a capacity 
of 25,000 bushels. 

There are reported two openings for grain ele- 
vators at Elfros and Candahar, Sask. R. H. Kerr, 
of Quill Lake, Sask., can give information concern- 
ing both lecations. 


Excavation work is nearly completed for the 


new 3,000,000-bushel elevator which the Canadian 


Stewart Co. is erecting for the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific on Mission River, Fort William. 

The Western Elevator Co. is building “a 600,000- 
bushel grain elevator at Fort William, Ont. It will 
embrace a steel working house and tile storage 
and be finished by fall.- The Barnett & McQueen 
Co. has the contract. 

J. 'T. Dalrymple, assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific, who recently returned 
from an extensive trip over the road, declares that 
between thirty and thirty-five new elevators will be 
under construction along the G. T. P. line within 
the next few weeks. 

Barnett & McQueen Co., Ltd., of Fort William, 
Ont., have the contract for a 1,000,000-bushel eleva- 
tor for the Thunder Bay Elevator Co. at Port 
Arthur, Ont. It will consist of concrete storage 
tanks and working house of wood, and will be com- 
pleted for the fall crop of grain. 

The Alberta Grain Co., which operates fourteen 
elevators in different parts of the province, has de- 
cided to move its main office from Strathcona to 
Calgary. The Alberta Grain Co., which absorbed 
the Dominion Elevator Co. some time ago, is allied 
with the Northern Hlevator Co. of Manitoba. The 
removal of the main office to Calgary will give the 
company a more central location, and better com- 
mand of the provincial grain situation. 


WESTERN. 


It is reported that a new elevator will be erected 
at Moore, Mont. 


Melrose & Krull have succeeded Melrose & Mc- 
Causland, grain dealers at Puyallup, Wash. 

It is reported that a large grain warehouse will be 
erected at Big Timber, Mont., during the coming 
season. 

The David Robbins Grain Co. is planning to erect 
a $10,000 steel and cement grain elevator at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Minneapolis parties have purchased a site at Clyde 
Park, Mont., and will erect a grain elevator. There 
is also talk of a flouring mill. 


The Rexburg Milling Co. of Rexburg, Idaho, con- 
templates the erection of a grain elevator at that 
point, to be ready for the fall business. 

Henry Schodie has let the contract for a new 
elevator and flour mill to be built at Heyburn, 
Idaho. Work will commence as soon as possible. 


The L. M. Hunt Grain Co. has been incorporated 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., with a capital stock of 
$25,000 by L. M. Hunt, H. A. Robinson and P. Rob- 
inson. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator and Warehouse Co. 
of Spangle, Wash., has been incorporated with $10,- 
600 capital stock by H. W. Green, H. E. Hall, R. 
Reilly, G. L. Reid and S. J. East. 


J. C. Oakes, G. W. Bolen, George J. Roschman 
and A. A. Weaver have incorporated the Wilson 
Creek Union Grain & Trading Co. of Wilson Creek, 
Wash., with a capital stock of $2,500. 


The Grange Co., which represents the grain and 
hay interests of Stanislaus County, Colo.. is plan- 
ning to erect two new warehouses, one at Keges, 
Colo., and one at Hughson. Work will be com- 
menced this month on the houses, which will be 
50x200 feet in dimensions. 


A new elevator dock is to be built in Portland, 
Ore., during the ccming season, with a view to 
facilitating the handling of grain. In addition to 
this, the Pacific Coast Elevator Co. and the Puget 
Sound Warehouse Co. have agreed to reduce han- 
dling charges from 75 to 50 cents per ton along the 
O. R. & N. and Northern Pacific branch lines. These 
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two facts will mean a large saving to the grain 
growers of that section during the coming year. 


The Hawkeye Elevator Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, 
which erected an elevator at Red Lodge, Mont., 
last season, is now planning to build another ele- 
vator at Roberts, Mont., during the coming summer. 


The Northern Grain and Warehouse Co. has been 
incorporated at Portland, Ore., with $60,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators are A. Cohn, George W. 
McMillan and Cecil H. Bauer. The articles cover 
a general business in the states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and California. 


A. Cohn of Portland, Ore., Samuel Boyer of Col- 
fax, Wash., and I. S. Woods of Tekoa, Wash., have 
purchased the grain interests of the Campbell-San- 
ford-Henley Co. north of the Snake River, and have 
organized a new company. Portland will be the 
headquarters of the new company, with Tekoa as a 
branch. 


Farmers along the Spokane & Inland Electric 
Railway, which runs eastward to Moscow, Idaho, 
have leased from the railway company all of the 
grain warehouses along the line except those at 
Steptoe and Blackwell. Among those taken over 
are the large houses at Cashup, Thornton, sloscow, 
Colfax and Southerland. 


J. W. Raymond of Spokane, superintendent in 
Eastern Washington and Idaho for the Puget Sound 
Warehouse Co. and the Everett Grain and Ware- 
housing Co., announced a reduction of 25 cents a 
ton for handling wheat will be made by these con- 
cerns, beginning June 1. ‘The charge was 50 cents 
a ton until two years ago, afterward it was in- 
creased to 75 cents. No reason is given by Mr. Ray- 
mond except that he has received instructions to do 
so from the headquarters of the companies at Ta- 
coma. The Pacific Coast Elevator Co., which is own- 
ed by the same interests, will probably make the 
same reduction. The Puget Sound and Everett grain 
companies own and operate one hundred and thirty 
warehouses in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, fifty- 
three of which are under the charge of Mr. Ray-" 
mond. The Pacific Coast Elevator Co. has about 
the same number of houses. The approximate 
amount of wheat handled yearly by the Puget Sound 
and Everett grain companies is between 5,500,000 
and 7,000,000. bushels. 


CORN IN SOUTH RUSSIA. 


Special Agent R. R. Dennis makes the follow- 
ing report on the extending interest being taken 
in corn raising in south Russia, which will create 
additional markets for American implements, and 
calls attention to the opening there for an Ameri- 
can corn-growing specialist at a good salary: 

“The uncertainty of grain crops in south Russia, 
and the success which has attended the corn crop, 
even under adverse meteorological conditions, has 
attracted the careful attention of the authorities 
in several of the provincial governments located 
in the corn belt adjacent to the Black Sea. In the 
government of Bessarabia, situated west of 
Odessa, W. I. Bogdan, president of the Government 
Agricultural Society, having taken the matter in 
band, has succeeded in having an appropriation 
made authorizing an expenditure of 10,000 rubles 
($5,150) per year for the purpose of practically 
and scientifically demonstrating the possibilities of 
corn as a profitable crop for the south Russian 
farmers. It is conservatively estimated that there 
are 29,000,000 acres of land in this section on which 
corn can be grown. 

“Mr. Bogdan purposes establishing an _ experi- 
mental station at some convenient accessible point 
in his province, intending to supply this station 
with all of the latest improved implements for 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, shelling and 
shredding. To insure the complete success of the 
experiment, he desires to secure the services of 
some highly educated and thoroughly practical ag- 
riculturist from the United States-to take entire 
charge of the station. The society is prepared to 
pay such a man $4,000 per year and to furnish 
gratis a comfortable house for him to reside in. 
Furthermore, the society will make a contract for 
a term of years and promises all assistance needed 
in the way of hand or horse labor. A man of 
mature years is wanted and preferably a married 
man, as being more likely to be happy and con- 
tented under the different conditions existing be- 
tween life in Russia and the United States. The 
person selected would also be expected to be well 
posted, theoretically if not practically, as to the 
profitable utilization of a corn-crop. 

“Tt is Mr. Bogdan’s intention to urge upon the 
minister of agriculture at St. Petersburg the se- 
curing of a special edict permitting the free im- 
vortation of all implements used in corn cultiva- 
tion. Corn harvesters are already on the free list. 
Mr. Bogdan has applied for assistance in this mat- 
ter to C. J. Meyer, manager of the Odessa office 
of the International Harvester Company.” 


The Soo Line is laying new lines and will soon 
be able to carry grain to Duluth-Superior, using the 
Wisconsin Central terminals. 
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THE EXCHANGES 


Henry Towner, ithe oldest aviite smeninen of fies 
Chicago Board of Trade has sold his membership, 
which he has held continuously since 1857. Ill 
health has compelled Mr. Towner to retire. 

The Toronto Board of Trade has arranged with 
Beaty & Glassco for full and direct wire seryice 
on grain from the following exchanges: Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Kansas City, New York, Win- 
nipeg and Liverpool. 

The annual sale of telephone privileges on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, which took place recently, 
netted premiums of only $3,175, as against $8,000 
a year ago The highest prices paid were $600 each 
tor four outside telephones. 

The annual sale of the grain and flour tables on 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce on April 5 
netted $520, against $582 a year ago, with twelve 
tables still unsold. The largest premium paid in 
addition to the fixed rental, was $11 per table. 

Winnipeg is agitating the establishment of a sam- 
ple wheat market, and recently sent A. M. Black- 
burn of the Grain Growers’ Association, to Minne- 
apolis for the purpose of studying the methods em- 
ployed in conducting the sample market in that 
city. 

The Board of Directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce passed a resolution on March 25 
protesting against the proposed reduction in the 
duty on barley from 30 to 15 cents a bushel. The 
Chicago and Milwaukee exchanges have passed 
similar resolutions. 

The Nashville Grain Exchange has inaugurated 
a grain pit and a call board. Under the stimulus 
of these improvements, trading on the Exchange has 
materially increased. Direct wires with all the prin- 
cipal markets are now in operation. The call hour 
has been set from 12:30 to 1 o'clock. 

The directors of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce have announced that in all sales made to 
arrive the tender shall be from country stocks, and 
shall be grain not previously inspected. Under this 
ruling the buyer cannot be compelled to take grain 
loaded out of terminal elevators at Duluth, Superior 
or other terminal points. 

During the past month The American Elevator 
and Grain Trade has received the annual reports 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, New Orleans 
Board of Trade and Omaha Grain Exchange. The 
editor wishes to thank Messrs. George H. Morgan, 
H. S. Herring and E. J. McVann, secretaries of the 
respective exchanges, for this courtesy extended. 

Secretary George F. Stone of the Chicago Board 
of Trade reports the following membership for the 
Board during March: New members—E. E. Match- 
ette, J. J. Lynch, J. W. Radford, S. J. Harman, W. 


J. Hamilton, P. J. Brennan, D. A. Baker, F. W. 
Thomas; memberships transferred—Chas. C. Orth- 
wein, S. J. Scott, W. J. Pope, C. O. Collier, H. A. 


Towner, Cameron Currie, Geo. O. Lamprecht, J. J. 


McDermid. 

Secretary George H. Morgan of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange reports the following applicants 
for membership during the month of March: Wil- 
liam Pollock, Mexico, Mo.; Edgar 8. Nicolai, St. 
Louis; Orville E. Babcock,. Chicago, and D. D. Cum- 
mings and Frank H. Servatius of St. Louis. The 
applicants above mentioned will take over the mem- 
berships of George R. Collett, Charles C. Rubius, 
EF. Kerrigan, F. F. Howard and W. E. Hereld. 


[Special Corr Papokeenee il 


NEWS FROM TOLEDO AND OHIO. 


BY H. L. SPOHN. 


At the present time there seems to be a very fair 
prospect for some squeezing in May wheat deliveries 
in this.-market. While it is a little early yet to 
analyze the situation definitely, it is certain that 
there is more or less uneasiness in some quarters 
and that several speculators are on the anxious seat. 
The fact is that there is very little available wheat 
here, and cash wheat has been soaring around sevy- 
eral cents above May for some time. Farmers are 
selling very little, and it is estimated that they have 
very little to sell. The Ohio April crop report re- 
ceived here on the 6th is decidedly bullish, showing 
wheat conditions 62 as compared with 85 a year ago. 
It is estimated that the amount of wheat now in 
first hands is only 3,600,000 bushels as against 5,- 
800,000 a years ago. In addition to the fact that 
the acreage was nearly 25 per cent short, original 
reports from all over the state show that many fields 
will be plowed up and planted to corn because of 
damage to the growing crop from winter-kill. Grain 
in store in Toledo at the present time shows the fol- 
lowing: Wheat 292,916 bushels; corn, 135,749 bush- 
els; oats, 110,141 bushels. The receipts on all kinds 
of grain except clover seed have been very light re- 
cently, due largely to the fact that the high offerings 
have induced farmers to sell liberally and they now 
have but little left to market. While all grain ex- 
port trade has been an impossibility for some time, 
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there has been a fairly active domestic business and 
a ready call from the Eastern markets for every- 
thing that could be gathered up here. If climatic 
conditions are favorable, Ohio will raise the heaviest 
corn crop on record this season, as every available 
fraction of an acre will be planted this spring. Con- 
ditions thus far have been very favorable, and indi- 
cations point to éarlier planting than usual. While 
last year’s crop was a large one, corn receipts here 
at the present time are lower than usual, owing to 
the denuding of -farmers’ cribs by the fancy prices 
offered for Ohio corn earlier in the season. 

Frank I. King, of C. A. King & Co., has tendered 
his resignation as a member of the Board of City 
Sinking Fund Trustees. He has held the office since 
sanuary, 1907, and resigns to devote more time to his 
private business interests. Mr. King has also re- 
signed as trustee from several other public boards, 
including the Chamber of Commerce. 

Toledo grain dealers are especially interested in 
the suspension of the firm of John Dickinson & Co., 
that concern having a branch office in this city. H. 
O. Barndthouse, the local representative of the com- 
pany, makes a statement to the effect that the com- 
pany will meet all its obligations in fult and that 
no embarrassment to customers will result. Several 
local firms have had extensive business relations 
with the entangled concern. 

An agricultural special corn train was reeently 
run over the C. H. & D. Railroad carrying a corps 


of agricultural experts who addressed :arge crowds: 


of farmers congregated at the various stops upon 
topics of interest. The enterprise proved highly suc- 
cessful and a similar excursion will be run ov er the 
Wabash lines in the near future. 

A new concern to be known as the Berkley Ele- 
vator Co., was recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000 by E. F. Ford, F. E. Sharpe, M. 
Sochbibler, D. A. Lathrop, George Atwell and D. D. 
Washburn. The company will operate an elevator at 
Berkley, Ohio. 

A new industry styled the Bellefontaine Feed & 
Fuel Co. will be launched at Bellefontaine, O., on 
June 1 with C. H. Tingley of Columbus as-president 
and general manager. The concern will erect a 
building in the near future. 

The 70,000-bushel cargo of wheat which has laid 
in the Toledo harbor all winter has been sold to local 
parties and will be unloaded at the plant of the Na- 
tional Milling Co. 

Fire broke out on April 6 in the Bushman grist 
mill at Pemberville, O. Prompt work by the fire 
department saved the structure and reduced the 
damage to a minimum. 

The directors of the Agricultural Society have de- 
termined to make the Lucas County Fair at Toledo 
this year one of the best in Ohio, so far as grain 
exhibits are concerned. Grain Inspector Culver of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange will have charge of 
the awarding of the money prizes for the best dis- 
plays of grain. It is probable that about $2,500 will 
be distributed in this manner. 

The State Agricultural Board, after a visit to the 
site,-has formally accepted the offer of the County 
Commissioners to donate a portion of the Fair 
Grounds and will take steps to establish an experi- 
ment station at Findlay, Ohio, in the near future. 

Stock subscriptions are being solicited at Tonto- 
gany, O., for a co-operative company in which a 
number of farmers are interesting themselves. 

At a recent meeting in Napoleon, O., preliminary 
steps were taken to organize a Henry County Agri- 
cultural Society which will hold its display jointly 
with the Napoleon Fair Company in September. The 
purpose of the organization is to encourage the dis- 
play of farm products. 

An interesting experiment will be ‘undertaken at 
Bellefontaine, O., this summer by the Belle Cen- 
ter Corn Improvement Association, which has rented 
a farm and will have a corn “‘variety test.” Many 
varieties of corn will be cultivated and the best seed 
for the farmer of Central Ohio thus ascertained by 
practical test. 


The Daily Trade Bulletin gives the Liverpool 
Corn Trade News figures on world’s exports, for the 
period August 1, 1908, to March 15, this year, from 
Argentina and Russia at nearly 9 millions more 
oats than the previous year; from Germany 16 mil- 
lions bus. more rye than a like period the former 
season, and from Russia of barley 84,872,000 bushels, 
or more than 80% of the total from all exporting 
countries. 


Alfred Shaw, who undertook to “corner” beans 
last fall at Cleveland, the other day secured a judg- 


ment for $593 against John W. Moore. Mr. Shaw 
had sued F. J. Wing and Mr. Moore for wages, but 
the action against Way was dismissed. They had 


organized a company in 1896 to buy the bean eleva- 
tors in western New York and Michigan, where 
most of the beans: used in the country are kept. 
Options on some of the elevators were actually ob- 
tained. The corner on beans fell when several of 
the directors dropped out and failed to finance the 
project. Shaw, it is understood, was employed to 
help sell stock in the concern. In bis petition he 
says that he was to receive a salary of $200 a 
month. 
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Peter Brennan, formerly of Pringle, Fitch & Ran- 
kin, Chicago, has gone with Charles Sincere & Co. 

Thomas & McCormack have opened a branch of- 
fice for Logan & Bryan of Chicago, at Hutchinson, 
Kan. 

James Doran & Co., one of the oldest grain and 
stock brokerage firms of St. Paul, Minn., has gone 
out of business. 


J. M. Toglesong of Lewisburg, W. Va., 
lished a brokerage business in hay, 
at Pueblo, Colo. 

Howard 8S. Rickerson, formeriy treasurer for P. L. 
Lynch & Co. of New York City, has embarked in the 
hay, straw and grain business on his own account. 

Norris & Co. of Chicago have been incorporated 
to deal in grain. The capital stock is $350,000. The 
incorporators are James Norris, Robert Crombie, 
W. K. Pattison. 

Keelin Bros. & Co. of Chicago, Ill., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $5,000 to deal in 
grain. The incorporators are T. W. Keelin, J. J. 
and W. H. Keelin. 

Ek. H. Watts, representative in South Dakota of 
the D. Rothschild Grain Co. of Davenport, Iowa, 
has removed his headquarters from Watertown, S. 
D., to Sioux Falls. 


T. M. Thomas of Kansas City has opened an of- 
fice in the Sedgwick Block at Wichita, Kan., for 
Gordon & Matthews, a branch ot the firm of Logan 
& Bryan of Chicago. 


Frank J. Magin, formerly with John Dickinson & 
Co., has associated himself with L. J. Schwabacher 
& Co., and will have charge of their grain and stock 
department which they expect to open soon. 

The Fort Smith Grain & Produce Co. of Fort 
Smith, Ark., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000. The incorporators are C. W. Giren, 


has estab- 
grain and feed 


president; H. EH. Payne, A. H. Ritter and T. L. 
Green. 
The stockholders in the recently incorporated 


Days-Kaumeier Grain Co. of Detroit, Mich., are C. 
H. Kaumeier, Albert F. Kaumeier and Robert H. 
Day. The company has offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 


C. F. Arnold, formerly with the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Grain Co. as Southern representative, and who 
started into business for himself at Neosho, Mo., last 
October, reports that he has done an excellent busi- 
ness from the very first. 


The firm of J. E. Soper & Co. of Boston, Mass.,_ 
has been incorporated as the J. E. Soper Co. The 
business is being carried forward at 206 Chamber 
of Commerce under the same management of Henry 
B. Moore, president; Walter E. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent; Edward A. Shepherd, treasurer. 


H. J. Nickel has purchased the office outfit of F. 
G. Olson Grain Co. at Wicnita, Kan., and has opened 
a grain office there. Mr. Nickel has been with the OL 
son Company for some time and is an experienced 
grain man. He will conduct the business under the 
name of the National Grain & Flour Co. 


The firm of Picker & Beardsley of St. Louis, Mo., 
has incorporated with a paid up capital of $40,000. 
The offices of the company are Chas. F. Beardsley, 
president, Erich Picker, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and G. H. Nagel, secretary. The company suc- 
ceeds Picker & Beardsley, one or the older and best 
known firms on the St. Louis broad and has offices 
at 116-118 North Main street. 


It is announced that Robert Pringle will withdraw 
from the firm of Pringle, Fitch & Rankin on May 
1, and the remaining partners will carry on the 
business under the firm name of Walter Fitch & 
Co., at the old office, No. 1 Board of Trade, Chicago. 
The members of the firm are Walter Fitch, William 
D. Card, T. W. Browning and Leeds Mitchell. Mr. 
Pringle has extensive timber, ranch, mining and 
other interests in the Northwest and will devote 
his attention to these in the future. 


Harry R. Sawyer, who for the past four years has 
been traveling representative and auditor for Bart- 
lett, Patten & Co., has resigned his position with 
that house and enlisted with the grain commission 
firm of J. H. Dole & Co., of 226 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Sawyer is well known to the grain 
trade of Illinois and Iowa and during the past win- 
ter was located in Decatur and handled the central 
Illinois business for Bartlett, Patten & Co. from 
that point and with his new firm will travel in IIli- 
nois exclusively. 

John Dickinson & Co., one of the well known 
grain and stock firms of Chicago and New York, 
suspended business early in April and later a re- 
ceiver was appointed. The failure is said to in- 
volve about $250,000. The affairs of the company 
were left in a very tangled condition as Mr. Dick- 
inson left Chicago immediately after the failure 
and up to April 10 had not returned. The American 
Trust & Savings Bank, the receiver, was besieged 
by demands in person, by mail and by telegraph 
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from Dickinson's customers for money due them 
from amounts in Dickinson’s hands, but no distribu- 
tion will be made until the amounts are definitely 
footed and a court order has been given to pay a 
dividend. 


[Special Correspondence. } 


ST. LOUIS FLOUR AND GRAIN NOTES. 


BY L. C. BREED. 


During the past month interest in the measure 
now before the legislature relative to weights and 
inspection has been growing apace. Not long aso, 
Representative Miller of St. Louis introduced a bill 
which takes a slap at the grain inspection depart- 
ment of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
by providing that no person shall be appointed by 
the Chief Deputy Grain Inspector or Railroad Com- 
to a position in the grain inspection 
department who does not know the difference be- 
tween wheat and corn! Mr. Miller claims there are 
such inspectors and deputies now in the employ of 
the board! 

Besides the opposition to the bill on the part of 
the exchanges of St. Louis, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, the grain men of adjacent states are greatly 
dissatisfied. At a recent meeting at St. Louis, Geo. 
A. Wells, secretary of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, and C. F. Prouty, secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, 
were emphatic in their protests against any state 
supervision of weights, and charge gross neglect on 
the part of state officials. They state, furthermore, 
that St. Louis and Kansas City are liable to lose 90 
per cent of their grain shipments if the bill placing 
the weighing in the hands of the state should go 
through 
the boards of trade. 

Delegations from the exchanges of St. Louis and 
Kansas City have appeared before the house com- 
mittee on agriculture in opposition to the bill em- 
powering the Railroad and Warehouse Commission- 
ers to inspect grain in private elevators in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, over which they now 
have no control. This is in effect a revival of a 
bill which was passed through the last legislature 
and which was declared void by the Supreme Court. 

The Eads bill, empowering the Governor to ap- 
point grain inspectors, was defeated in the Senate. 

The portrait of President Taft presented by him- 
self to the St. Louis Millers’ Club was unveiled at 
the annual meeting of that organization held at the 
Mercantile Club. 

At the recent city election, Charles Espenschied, 
a retired merchant miller and a prominent member 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, was elected a member 
of the City Council. ' 

On the appearance in ‘change of Turner B. Mor- 
ton, who is associated with the grain commission 
firm of Morton & Company, on his return from 
Louisiana, Mo., where he had married Miss Hilma 
MacBride, he was surrounded by members and del- 
uged with wheat, congratulated, pummeled and 
otherwise made to understand how fully his asso- 
ciates appreciated his happiness and good fortune. 

The ornate balustrade of turned walnut which 
has long surrounded the reporters’ box at the wheat 
pit of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange was re 
cently replaced with a close fence, owing to the 
‘omplaint of the market reporter and the telegraph 
yperator who occupy the box that the openings be- 
tween the balusters gave the pit traders too easy an 
opportunity to play practical jokes. One of these 
tricks consisted in sticking wisps of lighted paper 
between the balusters and under the seats of these 
employes of the Exchange, and this attention they 
failed to enjoy. 

The Cochrane Grain Company is now operating 
the elevator on Theresa Avenue and Wabash Rail- 
road, known as the Exchange Elevator. The eleva- 
tor has been thoroughly overhauled and equipped 
with sacking and cleaning machinery of modern 
pattern for rapid handling of grain. The capacity 
of the elevator is 125,000 bushels and it is in charge 
ot W. A. Withrow. 

3y a recent order o: the board of directors of the 
St. Louis Exchange the members renting tables on 
the floor are required to clear off their samples at 
the close of trading nour or be subjected to a fine. 
In the old days, some of the commission men had 
grain enough on top and underneath their tables to 
pretty nearly stock a small elevator. 

Kansas City shippers propose to still further 
utilize the Missouri River as a transportation route 
between that city and St. Louis. The city officials 
have pledged to expend $75,000 to improve the Mis- 
souri River levee and will erect a public warehouse. 
In consequence of this action, a company is being 
formed, with a capitalization of $1,000,000, to navi- 
gate the river with:a freight line. The scheme is a 
result of alleged discrimination on the part of the 
railways in the matter of freight rates. 

A Bureau of Publicity which is to be the “livest 
wire” institution within the four walls of the St. 
Louis Exchange is to be created and added at once 
by arrangements now on foot instituted by the 
board of directors, who will appoint seven members 


missioners 


instead of the one giving full control to . 
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to act as a board of managers. These gentlemen 
will be authorized to employ suitable help to carry 
out the plan, which, among other matters, contem- 
plates facilitating in every way the wide dissemina- 
tion of news pertaining to the St. Louis market. 

The Interstate Elevator, at Illinois Avenue and 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad tracks, East St. 
Louis, operated by the Missouri Commission Com- 
pany, was destroyed by fire early in the morning, 
April 4th. The elevator was partly filled with grain 
and near it were several cars loaded with grain 
which were also burned. ‘The cause of the fire is 
unknown. No one was about the building save the 
watchman, who did not discover it was on fire until 
the blaze was well under way in the top of the 
structure. The elevator was built in the early nine- 
ties and had a frontage of more than 170 feet, was 
67 feet deep and 80 feet high. The estimated loss 
is $55,000. 


FOREIGN MEASURES. 


The “quarter” in England consists of: 
Lbs. 
American Atlantic Coast business in all United 
Kingdom markets 
Russian wheat in London's. ac. ss ss. eon Meta wiser 492 
California wheat in all United Kingdom mar- 


REGS Feoih nos cdek sucks mite wiecnlin © been meee le oe newer arse 500 
English home-grown wheat in all United King- 
Gomi SH AaAvKke iS tis Sire tate wt haus eiaaee Gis araterhioe che 504 
English and Scotch barley in all United King- 
QO SIMATKGUS Fav vote ees eehen ethan saree ae 448 
Russian. barley ins London). ~. vc: -<. ecr ee eae 420 
Russian. Oats Os eONGON:. -se macro nane ae een 304 
Prince Edward's Island oats in Liverpool and 
TON GOYESs cet ratete ase eel yine on tye teleh onal ounce aan nee 320 
English and Scotch oats in all United King- 
GON] MALKCtS iene ast os a ison teas ens 336 
Other measures in different countries are: 
Bu. 
One hundred kilos wheat equal............... 3.67 
One hundred kilos conn -eqinal: Sac a. setts eee 3.93 
One hundred kilos oats equal................ 6.87 
One hundred*kilos' rye equal... 22522. .t. ae 3.93 
One hundred kilos barley equal.............. 4.58 
One hectolitre wheat ‘equals. 22%. o..".an sce. 2.83 
One centner, Austria, wheat equals........... 2.05 
One fanega, Argentina, wheat equals......... 1:59 
One cahiz, Argentina, wheat equals.......... 19.17 
One chetwerk, Russian, wheat equals........ 5.92 
One pood, Russian, wheat equals............. 0.60 
One candy, Bengal, wheat equals............. 9,22 


AS PATTEN LOOKS TO ZAHM. 


At least 
When will he dump ‘’em?— 


He’s still holding Miss May and July. 


it “looks” that way. 
Zahm & Co., April 3. 


Ci 
i, 
yf <=> COME ON AND ~ 
ft BE SCALPED, YE ~ me tee 
Ss 


Still after bear scalps. Will he get more of them? 


J. T. McPherson, who has been in charge of the 
Omaha Elevator at Cortland, Neb., for a number of 
years, has been appointed manager of the new Cort- 
land Farmers’ Grain & Coal Co. 


April 15, 1900. 


HAY AND STRAW 


J. C. Fisher is planning to install a 40-ton alfalfa 
mill at Okeene, Okla. 

Sherman & Van Duzer, hay dealers at Ulster, Pa., 
will dissolve partnership. 

It is reported that an alfalfa mill will be shortly 
installed at Franklin, Neb. 

The Clarkson Milling Co. of Winfield, Kan., is 
figuring on building an alfalfa mill. 

An agitation has been started at Great Bend, 
Kan., for an alfalfa mill at that place. 

A recent fire in the Artesian Valley Alfalfa Mill- 
ing Co.’s plant at Fowler, Kan., caused a loss of 
$1,500. 

The hay warehouse of S. H. Simpson at Gallatin, 
Texas, was destroyed by fire last month with a loss 
of $17,000. 

Local capitalists are planning to erect an al- 
falfa mill at Klamath Falls, Ore., during the com- 
ing season. 

J. M. Johnson of Moundridge, Kan., has pur- 
chased the old mill at Marquette, Kan., and will 
install an alfalfa mill. 

Charles H. MacDonald, Raymond Dawson and 
G. Harold Blake have incorporated the Consoli- 
dated Hay and Grain Co., of Passaic, N. J. 

Manager F. M. Witson of the alfalfa mill at Hart- 
man, Colo., has purchased a tract of land at Bris- 
tol, Colo., and will erect an eighty ton mill upon it. 

The request of the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ As- 
sociation on the railroads for the reduction of the 
minimum weights of hay has been granted, to take 
effect April 15. 

Fifty farmers of Barry county, Mich., have 
formed the Barry County Alfalfa Club, for the pur- 
pose of experimenting with alfalfa growing in that 
section. M. H. Burton is president of the club. 
Headquarters are at Hastings, Mich. 

The Colorado Alfalfa Mill Co., of Pueblo, Colo., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by 
A. M. Carpenter, C. Matson, George McLagan, F. 
E. MeMillan and M. G. Launders. A $40,000-alfalfa 
mill will shortly be erected at Fowler, Colo. 


J. O. MceMurty and J. G. Christopher have pur- 
chased the townsite of Amity, Colo., which includes 
a number of residences and business. The new 
owners plan to install a large alfalfa meal mill. 
as a starter towards building up other industries 
at that point. 

The York Alfalfa Milling Co. has been organized 
py local capitalists at York, Neb., and will install 
alfalfa grinding machinery in a building secured at 
North York. About $15,000 will be expended upon 
the machinery, which will have a capacity of about 
twenty tons daily. 

H. C. Thompson has sold his alfalfa milling plant 
at Wichita, Kan., to R. R. Shearer, O. W. Ellwood 
and A. R. Beecker, who will operate it under the 
title of the Union Alfalfa Mill and Feed Co. Mr. 
Thompscen has retained his interests in the alfalfa 
mills at Whitewater and Potwin, Kan. 


The new 30-ton alfalfa mill of the Garden City 
Milling Co., at Walla Walla, Wash., will be ready 


for operation by the middle of May. The mill, 
which will cost about $18,000, will be four 
siories high and of wood. John Bachtold is 


president of the company. Walla Walla already has 
one alfalfa mill. 


The alfalfa mill of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at 
Minneapolis, Kan., was destroyed by fire on March 
31. When discovered the fire was so far under 
way that nothing could be done to save the prop- 
erty. The loss on the mill was $5,000, fully covered 
by insurance. The elevator was uninjured. The 
mill will be rebuilt. 


The Topeka Alfalfa Milling Co. of Topeka, Kan., 
has been reorganized. The following board of di- 
rectors and officers have been elected: E. R: Tay- 
lor, president; Frank P. MacLennan, vice-president; 
George Dicknut, secretary-treasurer; J. C. Mohler 
and C. W. Merriam. The directors, who are the 
stockholders, are all large growers of alfalfa. 


The firm of Niezer & Company of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has incorporated under the name of Niezer 
& Company, with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
new firm has taken over all the property and assets 
of the old concern. The company will operate the 
bay warehouses and grain elevators at Monroe- 
ville, Ind., and Conway, Ohio, and conduct a gen- 
eral hay, grain and straw business. 


The Pittsburg Grain and Hay Reporter, of April 
9, summarizes hay conditions on that market as fol- 
Icws: ‘‘There has been but very little variation in 
prices of hay in this market the past three or four 
months. We have not had any serious breaks in 
the prices nor has it been necessary to make any 
great reductions in order to affect sales. It has 
been a long time since the supply and demand has 
been so well regulated and we believe that it is due 
to the efforts of the Reporter in keeping the ex- 
isting conditions before the shipper and quote 
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prices that were conservative. It is also very evi- 
dent that the shippers. are recognizing this fact 
and are not being influenced by any circular letters 
quoting fancy prices.” 


On March 17 the state of Illinois removed its 
embargo upon New Jersey, Maryland and Michigan. 
On April 2 the federal quarantine was entirely 
lifted from the state of New York, and from all of 
Pennsylvania with the exception of the borough of 
Glen Olden in Delaware county and certain town- 
ships in Lancaster county. Pennsylvania is now 
the only state which is even partially quarantined. 


Creditors of the St. Louis Hay and Grain Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo., have asked for a receiver. The 
company, capitalized at $20,000, has liabilities esti- 
mated at $110,000, with assets of about half that 
amount. The creditors have appointed Manning W. 
Cochrane and George Powell to act in conjunction 
with the Central National Bank, which holds $64,- 
000 worth of the company’s paper, to pursue in- 
quiries into the present standing of the company. 


THE FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 


To Dr. M. R. Grainger, a veterinarian of recog- 
nized authority, of Plymouth, Mich., belongs the 
honor of first discovering the outbreak of the “foot 
and mouth” disease among Wayne County cattle 
during the past fall, and his advice and co-operation 
was of untold value to the National and state bu- 
reaus of animal industry, in the prompt and success- 
ful stamping out of the disease. The outbreak orig- 
inated near Elm, Wayne County, a few miles from 
Plymouth. In the face of direct contradiction by 
the best veterinarians of Wayne County, Dr. Graing- 
er maintained that the cattle he was called to at- 
tend were suffering from apthous fever, and his 
diagnosis of the complaint was sustained by experts 
from Washington and Boston. Dr. Grainger’s:ac- 
curate diagnosis and his promptness in reporting 
the nature of the disease was appreciated by Secre- 
tary Wilson, Dr. A. D. Melvin, chief of the national 
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refuse information to those Canadian shippers of 
hay within tne above named period, who may have 
lost trace of their records through fire or other- 
wise.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


A LARGE ALFALFA MILL. 

The alfalfa mill shown in the picture is believed 
to be the largest in the state of Kansas, having a 
daily capacity of twenty tons. It is located at 
El Dorado, Butler County, the latter taking second 
place as an “alfalfa county” only to Jewell, having 
35,852 acres under this famous crop. The hay is 
of course fed in its natural state; but it has been 
found most economical to reduce it to a meal, when 
it is not only relished by horses, cattle and hogs, 
but becomes a most valuable poultry food; hence 
the “alfalfa mill.” As a feed product, alfalfa meal 
approximates nearer to the ideal proportion of 
protein and fat than any other product; and as a 
portion of a scientifically compounded balanced 
ration it has peculiar attractions to the feeder, 
whether for making fat or milk or to keep working 
animals in good condition. 

The mill illustrated is that of the El Dorado Al- 
falfa Milling Company of El Dorado, Kan., capital- 
ized at $25,000 and officered by N. F. Frazier, Jr., 
president; W. F. Benson, vice-president; R. E. 
Frazier, secretary; J. B. Adams, treasurer; F. W. 
Case, general manager. The plant is located in 
North El Dorado, and is contained in a main build- 
ing 146x36 feet in size and 25 feet high to the 
eaves. In one end of this building is located the 
grinding machinery, built by the Newton Alfalfa 
Milling Machinery Company. Near the mill is the 
packer for sacking the finished product and beyond 
is a storage room 25x36 feet in size and 20 feet 
high. At the other end of the building is a storage 
room with capacity for 2,000 tons of hay. The 
hay is unloaded from the wagons into the building 
by two large hay forks operated on a track in the 
comb of the roof, by means of which a man can 
stand 120 feet from the mill and feed it by putting 
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Bureau of Animal Industry; Dr. P. H. Mullowney of 
Boston, and the members of the Michigan State Live 
Stock Commission, of which H. H. Hinds of Stanton 
is president, and C. A. Tyler, Nottawa, secretary. 
Dr. Grainger worked in conjunction with Dr. Adolph 
Hichorn and Dr. C. O. Durfee of the Michigan Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in the efficient stamping 
out of the plague. : 

Contrary to general unprofessional opinion, Dr. 
Grainger does not consider the disease communica- 
ple to human beings or to horses. In treating dis- 
eased cattle his hands have frequently been daubed 
with the saliva with no ill effect to himself. 

In conducting the inspector on his first visit to the 
affected district, Dr. Grainger Jed him gradually 
from the mildest to the most violent cases, all of 
which the expert diagnosed as apthous fever, or 
more familiarly, “foot and mouth” disease, the last 
being the worst he had ever seen. 


OLD HAY CLAIMANTS. 

We are glad to see the decision that has been 
rendered by the United States Court of Claims at 
Washington regarding the shipments of hay from 
Canada to the United States during the years from 
1866 to 1882, by which 10 per cent of tne ad valo- 
rem duty running from 90c to $1.50 per ton is to 
be refunded to Canadian shippers. It may be a 
difficult matter owing to the lapse of so many years, 
for Canadian shippers to furnish duplicate invoices; 
but we have no doubt that the Wnited States gov- 
ernment will deal in this matter in the same spirit, 
and with the same generosity that the British gov- 
ernment dealt witu the American government in re- 
gard to the Alabama claims. We feel that we but 
very feebly express the gratitude of Canadian ship- 
pers to the British Ambassador at Washington and 
the Canadian government for the active part they 
have taken in this matter in bringing about such a 
status, as indicated by the decision above referred 
to. It has established the fact that the United 
States Government has actually selected 10 per 
cent more than it is entitled to on importations of 
Canadian hay, and one would naturally suppose that 
after having had the benefit of the use of these over- 
charges for nearly 30 years, that the Government of 
the United States would not be so particular as to 


the hay on a carrier running the entire length of 
the building and operated by power. 

A corn sheller and grinder and a mixer has been 
added to the equipment to manufacture balanced 
rations or standard stock foods, of which alfalfa 
meal forms a part. 

Other buildings are a storeroom for finished prod- 
ucts, 36x60 feet in size and 16 feet high; an en- 
gine house, 20x20 feet in size, containing a 110- 
horsepower natural gas engine; the office building 
with the Howe Ball-bearing Wagon Scales—all 
covered with galvanized iron; and to these will be 
added immediately a hay storage building 36x12!) 
feet in size and 20 feet high. For fire protection 
there is a plug in the yard the same size as a city 
plug and one will also be put in the main building. 
There is enough hose, easily accessible, to reach all 
the buildings. 


SUMMARY OF THE HAY MARKETS. 

The condition of the hay on the various markets 
with the week ending April 10 may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: New York City—Market quiet, 
with prices irregular and strength confined wholly 
to first grades; Boston—Situation demoralized, 
with very little demand, and stccks of medium 
erades accumulating; Philadelphia—Supply fairly 
liberal, arrivals chiefly of medium and low grades, 
which are moving slowly; Pittsburg—-Smaller of- 
ferings, with firmer conditions, No. 1 timothy 
searce; Baltimore—Market firm, daily receipts 
cleaned up under active demand; New Orleans— 
Receipts light on all roads except Texas & Pacific, 
large accumulated stock of low grades and notable 
absence of good clear timothy, for which there is 
good demand, embargo on Illinois Central has been 
raised; Nashville—Slightly improved conditions, 
local stocks small, Southeastern and Carolina de- 
mand light; Cincinnati—Conditions favorable, re- 
ceipts light, insufficient for local consumptive de- 
mand; Chicago—Receipts small with dull market 
except for demands for choice upland, which is 
searee, other demand dull; Minneapolis and _ St. 
Paul—Arrivals moderate, with demand for better 
grades active, liberal arrivals of loose hay keeping 
prices down; Kansas City—Trading lifeless, with 
steady prices on better grades, warehouses full, 
further arrivals will unsettle markets. 
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IN THE COURTS 


J. Schwab, as trustee for creditors has brought 
action at Sacramento, Cal., against the Moseley- 
Breese Co., for $6,806.25, alleged to be due for grain 
sold defendants. It is further asked that a _ re- 
ceiver be appointed. 

As an outcome of the bankruptcy proceedings 
started at McPherson, Kan., against the Christie 
Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., a proceeding to ad- 
judge the company an involuntary bankrupt was 
recently brought before Judge John C. Pollock in 
the U. S. District Court in Kansas City, Kan. The 
affairs of the company are now in the hands of 
Receiver W. M. Whitelaw. 


Attorneys for H. Gund & Co., of Hastings, Neb., 
operating a line of elevators along the Burlington 
between Nebraska City and Holdrege, recently ap- 
peared before Special Examiner George N. Brown 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Omaha, 
and submitted evidence to prove that the railroad 
has discriminated against them in favor of the 
Duff Grain Co. of Nebraska City. Briefs will later 
be filed by both complainants and defendants. 

The United States Court of Appeals at St. Louis 
has affirmed the fine imposed by the District Court 
of Minnesota upon the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
and two of its freight agents recently to the full 
amount of $20,000. The railroad claimed that the 
allowances in question were for the transferrence 
of wheat and did not constitute a rebate. The court 
finds, however, that the railroad company did not 
in its schedules, hold out any such offer to the 
grain companies, and that the payment for service 
did amount to a rebate. 


The first testing of the validity of the Minnesota 
reciprocal demurrage act has resulted in the up- 
holding of the law. In the case of the Hardwick 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. against the C., R. I. & P. Ry. 
on trial at Luverne, Minn., the jury returned a 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff, fixing damages at 
$218, the full amount asked, and attorney’s fees. 
The suit was to collect damages for failure to fur- 
nish cars demanded in writing by the Elevator 
Company in the fall of 1907, and was brought un- 
der the reciprocal demurrage law enacted by the 
Minnesota Legislature in 1907. The railroad com- 
pany contended that the law is unconstitutional in 
that it is an attempt on the part of the state to 
regulate interstate traffic, all of the cars demanded 
heing for interstate shipments; and also, that ow- 
ing to the congested condition of traffic in the fall 
of 1907 it was absolutely impossible for the com- 
pany to furnish the cars. The railroad company 
will appeal. 

Judge O'Doherty has ruled in favor of the plain- 
tiff in the suit brought at Louisville, Ky., against 
Hettinger & Huck, proprietors of the Union Brew- 
ery, by the Davenport Malt and Grain Co. The 
plaintiff company sued to collect for malt fur- 
nished the defendant on a contract, and had pre- 
viously recovered a judgment of something over 
$800. The contract provided that the plaintiff 
should supply the defendant with 6,000 bushels of 
malt during a certain time at 61 cents a bushel, and 
that the plaintiff should furnish an additional 2,000 
bushels of malt at the same price, “if needed.” The 
6,000 bushels’ were supplied and 1,244 bushels of 
that upon which the option had been given. Dur- 
ing the life of the contract the price of malt 
jumped from 61 cents to $1.20, and the defendant 
attempted to force the plaintiff to deliver the re- 
maining 756 bushels. This the plaintiff refused to 
do, holding that it was not “needed.” The original 
suit of the plaintiff was followed by a counter claim 
of the defendants asking damages for failure to 
deliver the 756 bushels. The plaintiff's reply 
claimed that the defendants did not need the malt 
but wanted it only for purposes of speculation. 
About $700 is involved in the latest phase of the 
suit. 

The jury in the case of Danner & Co. of Astoria, 
Ill., against the commission firm of Ware & Le- 
land of Chicago, tried in the Municipal Court of 
Chicago, decided that the defendants were not re- 
sponsible for the financial difficulties of their bro- 
kerage correspondents. Suit was brought by Dan- 
ner & Co. for $10,000, which the plaintiff held was 
due from Cassidy & Gray, brokers with offices in 
Quincy, Astoria, Galesburg, Peoria, Ill., and other 
points, whose transactions were handled on the 
Board of Trade by Ware & Leland. Cassidy & Gray 
failed in May of last year, and the suit was founded 
upon the allegation that they were in fact really 
agents for the Chicago firm, and that the general 
method followed by central commission houses in 
handling the trades of numerous correspondents in 
smaller centers was but a way of reaching out for 
business that otherwise would flow in other chan- 
nels. Attorneys for the defense held that inas- 
much as Ware & Leland had no control over the 
affairs of Cassidy & Gray, and executed the orders 
on commission only, it would be unconscionable to 
hold the concern responsible for the debts of its 
correspondent. It was shown that the Chicago 
house had no dealings with the customers of the 
Quincy concern. 
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{Prepared especially for the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade’ by J. Rosenberger, LL.B. of the 
Chicago Bar. ] 


Damages for Failure to Furnish Cars to Ship Hay. 


On the appeal of St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Co. vs. Leder Bros. (112 Southwestern Reporter, 
744) the Supreme Court of Arkansas says that the 
Railway Company endeavored to have the trial 
court instruct the jury that if the plaintiffs could 
have procured cars in January and February to 
ship their hay, and the market had not depre- 
ciated, or was as good as in December, no recovery 
other than for nominal damages could be had for 
the hay which was sold before -the market price 
fell. 

The court properly refused to give this instruc- 
tion. This theory would require the shipper to 
await the turn of the market to find out whether 
the Railway Company had injured him by failing 
to furnish him cars. If there should be a rise in 
the market in the price of the commodity he was 
offering, he would be benefited by the refusal of 
the Railway Company to furnish him cars. If the 
market price fell, he would be more greatly dam- 
aged than had he sold at the price obtaining at the 
time of the refusal. If he continued to ‘hold his 
commodity and the price went down, the Railway 
Company could well have contended, in a suit 
claiming the difference in price when the goods 
were offered and that to which it had fallen later, 
that they were only liable for the price that pre- 
vailed at the time they failed to furnish him with 
cars. 

In this ease the business necessities of the par- 
ties required them to sell the hay at the price pre- 
vailing in the locality, instead of getting a better 
price elsewhere, which they would have received 
had they been able to ship to the desired market. 
That difference was the true measure of damages. 

Nor does the court think there was error in a 
ruling against the Railway Company when it fur- 
ther asked an instruction that the plaintiffs could 
not recover damages for the depreciation in the 
price of so much of the hay as was on their farm, 
five miles from the station. The facts were that 
the hay which the plaintiffs desired to ship was 
stored partly at their warehouse near the station 
and partly in a barn on their farm, five miles dis- 
tant. Whenever the plaintiffs got a car they 
loaded the hay from the warehouse near the sta- 
tion, or hauled it from their barn on the farm. This 
was the customary and usual method of shipping 
hay. It was undisputed that the plaintiffs had the 
hay under their control and ready for shipment as 
soon as cars were furnished therefor; and it could 
not be questioned that they in good faith de- 
manded cars to ship this identical hay, which was 
ready for shipment according to the usual method 
of shipping such commodities when the demand for 
cars was made. 

The shipper has a reasonable time, after his car 
arrives, to load it. This is not a question of de- 
livery to the carrier, but is a question of furnish- 
ing cars in order that the shipper may make de- 
livery to the carrier. The mere fact that the com- 
modity is not on the platform is not an excuse for 
failing to furnish cars when the commodity is un- 
der control of the shipper and ready for shipment 
in the usual way such commodity is shipped. 


Is Property.—Good-will, the Supreme 


Good-Will 
Court of Minnesota holds, Haugen vs. Sundseth, 
118 Northwestern Reporter, 666, is an advantage 


and benefit gained by business establishments be- 
yond the value of the money and property invested 
therein, and is “property” in the legal sense of the 
term, and subject to sale in connection with the 
business precisely as other personal property is 
subject to sale. It is assignable by the purchaser, 
though the transfer from the original owner does 
not run to the purchaser, “his successors and as- 
signs.”” The use of those words or their equiva- 
lents is unnecessary to confer the right of subse- 
quent alienation. 

Liability for Storage Charges on Freight.— 
When a carrier has completed the transportation 
of the freight, and notifies the consignee of its ar- 
rival, and a reasonable time for him to accept de- 
livery elapses, the relationship of the transporta- 
tion company to the property changes from that 
of carrier to that of warehouseman. The liability 
as warehouseman carries with it the reciprocal 
right of being paid storage charges. The shipper 
cannot recover the goods from the carrier until he 
pays or tenders, not only the freight charges, but 
also the storage charges. For both of these things 
the carrier has a lien; that is to say, a right as a 
rule to hold all or any part of the goods until its 
lawful charges are paid in full. Moreover, the 
Court of Appeals of Georgia holds that the conten- 
tion in the case before it, Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way vs. Shackelford, 63 Southeastern Reporter, 252. 
that the railway company was entitled to no -stor- 
age charges in the present case, because the ma- 
chinery shipped was left on the platform, instead of 
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being placed inside the depot, was without merit. 
The company was just as responsible for the care of 
the property, was just as liable for any damage 
done it while it was on the platform, as it would 
have been if the machinery had been placed inside 
the building. 

Rules Relative to Damages Recoverable for 
Breach of Contract.—It is well established, the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina says, Wilkinson 
vs. Dunbar, 62 Southeastern Reporter, 748, that, 
where there has been definite and absolute breach 
of a contract which is single and entire, all dam- 
ages, both present and prospective, suffered by 
the injured party may, and usually must, be re- 
covered in one and the same action; and, when 
prospective damages are allowed, they must be 
such as were in, reasonable contemplation of the 
parties, and capable of being ascertained with a 
reasonable degree of certainty. This requirement 
as to the certainty of damages recoverable is fre- 


quently said to exclude the idea of profits. but this 
statement must be understood to refer to the 
profits expected by reason of collateral engage- 


ments of the parties, or the profits of a going con- 
cern to arise from current sales and _ bargains 
which are yet to be made and dependent to a great 
extent on the uncertainty of trade and fluctuations 
of the market. Accordingly it has been held that 
profits of an old-established business may some- 
times be allowed as damages, when they can be 
ascertained with a reasonable degree of certainty, 
and, under like circumstance, the prospective 
profits to arise directly from the contract declared 
on are also recoverable. 


NATIONAL ARBITRATION DECISION. 


The following decision has been rendered (under 


- date of March 27, 1909) by the arbitration commit- 


tee of the Grain Dealers’ National Association: 


B. T. Railsback’s Sons, Hopedale, Ill., plaintiffs 
vs. A. C. Senuff & Co., Louisville, Ky., defendants: 

Statement of the Case—On February 25, 1907, 
plaintiffs sold to defendant 3,000 bu. No. 3 (or bet- 
ter) corn, at 42 cts. per bu. net track Hopedale, 
Ill., for 15 days’ shipment; and on February 26, 
1907, plaintiffs sold defendants 3,000 bu. No. 3 corn 
(or better) at 42 cts. net track Hopedale, IIll., for 
20 days’ shipment. Both contracts provided for 
1 ct. discount, if No. 4, and on Louisville weights 
and inspection; and it was further “agreed and 
understood” that if the grain fails to grade as per 
contract? it will be applied on contract at regular 
market difference, if saleable. 

Shipments were made by plaintiffs and received 
and accepted by defendants to complete the first 
mentioned contract, and 1,942 bu. 23 lbs., to apply 
on last named contract, leaving apparently un- 
shipped 1,057 bu. 33 Ibs. 

Findings.—Evidence is furnished to show that 
defendants should have applied against this con- 
tract 286 bus. shipped by C. L. Smith, from Hope- 
dale, Ill., on March 18, being the surplus in cars 
No. 551709 Pennsylvania Co., and which was 
bought by plaintiffs of said C. L. Smith, who 
makes oath that he notified said defendants that 
the surplus in said car should be applied against 
said plaintiffs’ contract above referred to. There is 
no evidence whatever to controvert this claim, and 
it is decided that this additional amount of 286 bu. 
should be added to plaintiffs’ shipments. Also that 
surplus of 80 bu. 20 lbs., on contract of Jan. 7, 
should also be added (because defendants, after 
contract of February 26 had accepted car 136376 
to complete said contract of January 7, and surplus 
80 bu. 20 Ibs. was ordered by plaintiff to apply on 
next sale of Feb. 25 and 26), making quantity in 
default 691 bu. 13 Ibs. 

Time for shipment to apply on this contract ex- 
pired with March 21, 1907. The rules provide that 
seller shall notify buyer of his inability to fill con- 
tract, and ask for an understanding. Evidence in 
this case, however, shows that seller (the plaintiff) 
had no means of knowing whether or not contract 
had been filled, as their last shipments were not 
weighed at destination (Louisville) until March 
21, and they uad no report as to contents of car 
No. 551709, shipped by C. L. Smith. They are, there- 
fore, in a measure at least, excusable for their si- 
lence at the expiration of contract time. This fact 
does not, however, excuse the buyer (the defand- 
ants) from notifying the plaintiffs on the very 
first day that a default was apparent. This would 
have been, in this case, on March 22, the day that 
car 8058 M. P. was unloaded at Louisville, but as 
the Smith car 551709, heretofore referred to, was 
not unloaded till March 80, then that date would 
be the earliest time that quantity in default could 
be actually known, and on this date, the defendants 
should have notified the plaintiffs of the amount in 
default, and agreed on a settlement. They (the de- 
fendants) were not warranted in waiting until 
April 20, before demanding a settlement. 

Damages.—We therefore decide from the evi- 
dence that the value of No. 3 corn, on March 30, 
1907, shall be the basis for settlement. The best 
evidence submitted shows that at no time from 
March 21 to March 30 was No. 3 corn worth more 
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than the contract price of 42 cts. f. o..b. Hopedale, 
Ill., or a corresponding price at Louisville, Ky., 
therefore the charge of $60 made by defendants 
against the plaintiffs for loss on the unshipped 
part of contract is improper. This amount of $60 
added to balance $17.59, as shown by defendants’ 
statement of account, makes an amount of $77.59 
due plaintiffs from defendants; and judgment is 
hereby rendered in favor of the plaintiffs for the 
sum of seventy-seven and 59-100 dollars ($70.59), 
costs of arbitration to be paid by defendant. 

H. S. GRIMES, Chairman. 

C. C. MILES, 

E. M. WASMUTH, 

Committee on Arbitration. 


A, through B, acting as broker for C, who re- 
sides in Ohio, contracted on January 13, 1908, ‘with 
C for five cars No. 2 timothy hay and five cars 
No. 1 mixed hay, at a price, delivered Norfolk, to 
be shipped during February, 1908. Terms, payable 
on arrival at Norfolk. Under date of January 17 
A received a letter from C, through B, embodied 
in which was an invoice for a car of No. 2 timothy, 
also explaining why shipment was made then, 
which was that C was afraid he could not ship 
during February on account of car shortage then 
threatening. A few days after A received a letter 
from C saying that the car contained some hay not 
up to grade, and he requested A to handle the 
car to the best advantage, C agreeing to protect 
A against loss. A replied that he would do the 
best possible for C. The car arrived on January 
27 (in the meantime a demand draft had been pre. 
sented to B, who requested A to pay same, which 
A refused to do). A inspected the hay by climb- 
ing into the car and immediately advised B that 
he could not handle it on account of the condition 
of the hay. B thereupon called in an official in- 
spector, who certified that the hay graded No. 2 on 
door inspection. A then consented to take care of 
the draft, B explaining that he had not sufficient 
funds to pay the draft, and he also guaranteed C 
against loss if the hay did not turn out as at door. 
B had the car unloaded into his warehouse and the 
contents turned out to be about half No. 2 and the 
balance No. 3 or no grade. In order to protect C 
from loss on account of storage charges A con- 
sented to handle the car at a reduction of $12 from 
the invoice price. A sent C an invoice for this 
difference on February 1; at the same time he 
wrote C, canceling the balance of the contract on 
the grounds of C’s violating the terms of the con- 
tract by shipping before the time specified and 
also shipping hay not of contract grade. C replied 
under date of February 10, saying he was surprised 
at the tone of A’s letter and advising that upon 
receipt of the cancelation he had sold three of the 
remaining cars (presumably without loss, as he 
mentioned none), also stating that he would ship 
a car of No. 1 mixed in a few days, also that he 
would insist that A take the remaining six cars. 
Under date of February 12 C sent A an invoice 
covering car No. 1 mixed. A immediately turned 
same over to B, advising him that he would not 
handle the car, as he had already canceled the bal- 
ance of the order. A demand draft against this 
shipment was presented to A for payment and re- 
fused. A repeatedly tried to get a settlement from 
C for the difference of $12, and it was only after 
A wired C that he would attach a car of hay be- 
longing to C, which was on the spot, if C did not 
authorize B to pay A’s claim, that C did finally on 
March 9 authorize B to pay said claim. In _ the 
meantime A heard nothing from C until about 
April 10, when C’s representative called on A with 
a claim of $158, alleged to be the loss on six cars 
of hay which C had sold March 10-20 in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. A refused to 
consider C’s claim, as A maintains that. (1) he had 
a right to cancel on account of C’s not complying 
with the terms of the contract; (2) if A had no 
right to cancel C should have given him notice be- 
fore making a resale; (3) if the letter of February 
12, in which C wrote that he would insist that A 
should take his six cars, was sufficient notice, C 
should have followed that by tendering same to 
A at Norfolk in order to ascertain if A still per- 
sisted in his refusal to accept them. Is A’s con- 
tention correct in this matter? A. & B. 

Reply—The buyer is no longer bound by his con- 
tract. The first tender was not made at the proper 
time and it did not consist of the right quality of 
goods. The buyer was justified in rejecting it, and 
he did reject it. It is true that he afterward 
“handled” the shipment, as he says, but this was 
under a new arrangement and for the benefit of 
the seller. Because the first tender was not proper 
as to time or quality, either or both, the buyer is 
justified in rescinding the whole contract. The 
seller agreed to deliver five cars of No. 2 timothy 
hay. All of the five cars were to be of this grade. 
The whole five cars could not be of this grade 
unless the first car was of this grade. Accordingly, 
when the first car proved to be of an inferior grade 
the seller was guilty, there and then, of a breach 
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of his contract; the buyer was entitled to rescind 
the whole contract, and if he cares to do so he 
may demand damages for the seller’s breach of 
contract. Now the seller insists that the buyer 
shall accept six cars of merchandise out of ten 
for which the contract calls. That alone is suffi- 
cient to show that the seller is trying to enforce a 
contract different from that actually made. The 
buyer never agreed to accept six cars only. It is 
quite possible that six cars would be of no value 
to him. He agreed to take ten cars, no more and 
no less. If the seller were now insisting that he 
should accept ten cars, or if he were demanding 
that he should accept nine in addition to that al- 
ready delivered, his position might be plausible, 
though it would be untenable. Every contract, 
however, stands as a whole or falls as a whole. 
When the seller asks the buyer to accept six cars 
he is asking him to do something that he never 
agreed to do, and something that he could not be 
compelled to do under any possible view of this 
case. For decisions holding that a failure as to 
the first installment is a breach of the whole con- 
tract, authorizing the innocent party to rescind in 
toto, see 115 U. S., 188; 102 N. Y., 506; 114 N. Y., 
640; 1384 N.-Y., 92; 149 TD1l., 138; 19 R. I, 380; 110 
Pa. St., 236—New York Commercial Bulletin. 


I. C. C. DECISIONS. 


Among recent reports and decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of immediate interest 
to grain dealers are the following: 


RECONSIGN MENTS, 


Kansas City Hay Company vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co.—Report by Commissioner Harlan: Dur- 
ing the months of September and October, 1907, 
eight carloads of hay were shipped by the complain- 
ant into Kansas City from various stations on the 
defendant’s line and on arrival at that point were 
reconsigned to various interstate destinations. The 
freight charges for the through movements were as- 
sessed on the basis of the published through rates 
then in effect from the several points of origin to 
the respective destinations, to which amounts was 
added a charge of $2 per car for the reconsigning 
privilege. The object of this proceeding is to se- 
cure a refund of that additional charge. 

There is no controversy as to the facts in the 
ease. The only question we are asked to consider 
is whether the reconsigning charge was legally ap- 
plicable on the complainant’s shipments. The tariff 
providing for the reconsigning privilege, and fixing 
the charge therefor was published by the defendant 
and filed with the Commission in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. It was a special tariff relating to 
reconsignment and transit privileges on grain, hay 
and similar commodities. But in its tariff naming 
the local rates into Kansas City there was no spe- 
cific reference to or mention of the reconsignment 
tariff. It is upon this fact that the complainant 
rests its case. 
tariff of the initial carrier, naming the local rates 
applicable on the original movements into Kansas 
City, contained no cross-reference to the tariff in 
which the reconsignment privilege was set up and 
the charge therefor established, such charge could 
not lawfully have been added to the published 
through rates, although the complainant had 
availed itself of the reconsignment privilege and 
had thus secured the advantage of through rates, 
instead of being compelled to pay the sum of the 
local rates into and out of the reconsignment point. 

In support of this theory of the case, the ruling 
of the Commission in Suffern, Hunt & Co. vs. I., D. 
& Ws Ry: Co. TI CC: C!  Rep., 255; is’ relied. upon 
by complainant’s counsel as conclusive. The hold- 
ing in that case, briefly stated, was that rules or 
regulations which in any wise change, affect or de- 
termine any part of the aggregate of a carrier’s 
rates, fares or charges must be shown separately 
upon the carrier’s posted schedules of rates, fares 
and charges; and any such rules or regulations pro- 
mulgated by the carrier in circulars issued and filed 
independently of its rate schedules are not lawfully 
in force. In other words, the principle announced 
in substance was that if a rule or regulation affect- 
ing rates is not set forth in the tariff naming the 
rate thereby changed or affected, there must be in 
the tariff naming the rate a reference to the sched- 
ule in which such rule or regulations is to be found. 
It will be observed, however, that the rule dis- 
cussed in that case was one prescribing the maxi- 
mum and minimum weights for carload shipments. 
Such a rule, strictly speaking, is not ‘‘a rule or 
regulation affecting rates,’ but is rather a part of 
the rate itself. A carload rate is not accurately 
stated unless the carload minimum weight is also 
specified. And if this be not done in the tariff 
naming the carload rate itself there ought at least 
to be in that tariff a specific reference to the cir- 
cular or tariff in which the minimum weight is 
fixed. 

Without intending to be understood as imparing 
the authority of that case with respect to the par- 
ticular phase of tariff construction there under con- 
sideration, we cannot recognize it as in any sense 
a precedent of controlling force in this case. At 
the time the shipments in question were made rail- 
road companies were governed in the preparation, 
issuance and filing of their tariff schedules and 
classifications by the regulations of Taviff Circular 
No. 14-A, promulgated by the Commission on June 
3, 1907, under the authority conferred on it by sec- 
tion 6 of the amended act to determine and pre- 
scribe the form in which tariff schedules shall be 
prepared and arranged. 


The contention is that because the 
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Rule 10 of that circular required carriers to— 
“publish, with proper I. C. C. numbers, post and file 
separate tariffs which shall contain in clear, plain 
and specific terms all the terminal charges and al- 
lowances, such as arbitraries, switching, icing, 
storage, elevation and car service, together with all 
other charges and rules which in any way increase 
or decrease the amount to be paid on any ship- 
ment as stated in the tariff which contains the rate 
applicable to such shipment.”’ 

It did not provide that there must be in the 
tariff naming rates a reference by number to the 
separate tariffs in which terminal charges, recon- 
signing rules or other provisions of that general 
nature were set forth. In this respect the rule was 
subsequently amended on March 9, 1908. As it ap- 
pears in Tariff Circular 15-A, promulgated on April 
15, 1908, Rule 10 contains this clause: 

“If such privilege is granted or charge is made 
in connection with the rate under which the ship- 
ment moves from point of origin, the initial car- 
rier’s tariff which contains such rate must also 
show the privilege or the charge or must state that 
shipments therunder are entitled to such privileges 
and subject to such charges according to the tariffs 
of the carriers granting the privileges or perform- 
ing the services.” 

The defendant has adjusted its tariffs in con- 
formity with the requirements of the amended rule, 
and its present tariff naming local rates on hay into 
Kansas City refers to the tariff in which its recon- 
signment privileges and charges are published, and 
provides that shipments moving into Kansas City 
on such local rates are entitled to the reconsign- 
ment privileges shown in the tariff, to which the 
cross-reference is made, on the basis of the charges 
therein established. But there was no such require- 
ment under the tariff regulations of the Commission 
in force when the complainant’s shipments moved. 
So far as this record advises us the defendant's 
tariffs in these particulars were not in violation of 
the law or of the Commission’s regulations then in 
effect. 

It may be well to add that the privilege of re- 
consignment with the protection of the through rate 
ean lawfully be enjoyed by shippers only when 
there is proper tariff authority for it. In this 
ease the privilege was provided for in the same 
tariff that named the $2 charge therefor, and au- 
thorized the collection of the balance of the through 
rate. Had that tariff been defective in any respect, 
and as a consequence of the defect the complainant 
could not lawfully have been called upon by the 
earrier to pay the $2 charge on these shipments, 
it must not be forgotten that the complainant could 
not in that event properly have demanded or ob- 
tained the benefit of the through rate, but would 
have been required to pay the combination of the 
locals into and out of Kansas City. 

There is no showing or any pretense that the re- 
consignment charge was an unreasonable one. The 
complaint is therefore without merit from any point 
of view and must be dismissed. An order will be 
entered in accordance herewith. 


AS TO FURNISHING CARS OF SPECIFIED SIZE, 


UG. Malis S& Co. vs. 1G, hale & Peary. Cos etal: 
—This was a petition for reparation, growing out 
of a request of the shipper for a car of a given 
size in order to make one carload of a single ship- 


ment. Two cars, however, were furnished by the 
earrier. Commissioner Harlan, in his report, among 


other things, says: “The theory of the petitioner is 
that if the Frisco had supplied one car large enough 
to take the entire 50 bales, they would have gone 
through from St. Louis to destination at the pub- 
lished carload rate on the one car, the total weight 
of the shipment being within the carload minimum 
weight provided in the tariffs of the connecting 
lines, and that he would thus have escaped the 
charges that he was compelled to pay on the sec- 
ond car. The complainant states that he had pre- 
viously made similar requests which had been com- 
plied with. Aside from the natural desire of a 
earrier to comply with the reasonable requests of its 
shippers, it would doubtless cost it less to use one 
large car when available instead of two smaller 
cars. The Frisco must therefore be acquitted of 
any intentional disregard of the complainant’s re- 
quest, and no such charge is in fact made against 
it. Assuming that it was aware of the condition 
of the tariffs of its connections at St. Louis and 
understood that one car had been requested in order 
that the complainant’s shipment might come within 
the terms of those tariffs, the question before us 
then is whether the Frisco was bound as a matter 
of law to furnish one car to the complainant suffi- 
ciently large to hold the 50 bales, and whether, hav- 
ing been unable to do so, it is responsible to the 
complainant in the amount of the additional charges 
that he was compelled to pay on the second car. 
It is probably true under an any-quantity rate that 
if the complainant and the Frisco agent had reach- 
ed an agreement before the shipment was tendered, 
under which the Frisco undertook to furnish a car 
large enough to take the 50 bales, the complainant 
could have held it to the fulfillment of the agree- 
ment notwithstanding. Upon that point we make 
no ruling at this time. But there is no pretense 
here of any agreement. It was a mere request on 
the part of the complainant, with which, as the 
record shows, the Frisco was unable to comply. 
Does such a request impose any duty on the car- 
rier under such circumstances, even if it be as- 
sumed that it has knowledge of the fact that its 
compliance will save the sLipper additional freight 
charges on connecting lines? Stating the question 
in another form. Has the shipper under such cir- 
cumstances the right to demand of a carrier a car 
large enough to take the shipment offered? We 
think not. In such matters the carriers’ own pub- 
lished tariffs would seem to be the measure of its 
obligations to shippers. It cannot be controlled in 
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its duties to shippers by the terms of the separate 
tariffs of its connections. One of the benefits, if 
not one of the objects, of an ‘any-quantity’ rate is 
that it leaves the carrier with some freedom in the 
use of its equipment. Such a tariff gives the ship- 
per no right to demand a car of a given size. Even 
if a larger car had been available the carrier was 
not bound to give it to this complainant for a 
shipment carrying an any-quantity rate. It might 
very well be that the larger car would be required 
by another shipper for the movement of another 
commodity that could be carried economically only 
under a carload rate based on a minimum weight. 
In such case the carrier under its tariffs would 
seem to be under the necessity of assigning the car 
to that shipper. While a carrier in accepting a 
shipment ought to consider the convenience and in- 
terests of the shipper, nevertheless, as a matter of 
law, it is under an obligation only of satisfying the 
requirements of its own tariffs. It can be called 
upon to do for shippers only what it offers to do in 
its own tariffs or in any joint tariffs to which it is 
properly named as a party. It cannot be compelled 
to meet the requirements of the separate tariffs of 
its connections.” 


_OBITUARY 


J. W. Lauters, a member of the firm of Lauters 
& Schmidt, grain dealers at Fredonia, Wis., died 
recently at his home in that city at the age of 
fifty-one. 


Thomas C. Smith, for many years connected with 
the firm of J. A. Edwards & Co., and one of the 
oldest members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died recently. 

R. Bruce Hays, a’ well-known grain dealer at 
Hawthorne, Hay’s Grove and Greason, Pa., died 
recently at the last mentioned place. The cause of 
his death was tuberculosis. He leaves behind a 
wife and two children. 


William Forbes, aged fifty-one years, a prominent 
grain dealer of Ohlman, IIl., died suddenly of heart 
trouble recently. His death came without warning, 
as he had apparently been in the best of health. 
A widow and five children survive. 


Charles A. Campbell, for eighteen years engaged 
in the hay and grain business at Detroit, Mich., 
died recently at his home in that city. Cancer 
was the cause of his death. Mr. Campbell was a 
Canadian by birth. A wife and one son survive. 

Josiah C. Towle, for fifty years one of the prom- 
inent business men of Bangor, Me., died at his 
home in that city recently at the age of seventy- 
four. Mr. Towle has been in the grain business in 
Bangor since 1860. He is survived by four children. 


John K. Beidler, the well known grain merchant 
of Oakville, Pa., died at his home in that place on 
April 2, his eighty-first birthday. Mr. Beidler was 
born in Lebanon, Pa., and served in the Civil War. 
For the past 15 years he had been engaged in the 
grain business at Oakville. A wife and two chil- 
dren survive. 

Jacob Marx, a well known grain dealer of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., died recently at St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Mr. Marx was born near Berlin, 
Germany in 1845, and came to this country in 1874. 
He had been engaged in the grain business at Osh- 
kosh since 1896. He is survived by a widow and 
three children. 

A. V. De Laporte, one of the oldest citizens of 
Toronto, Ont., and a pioneer grain merchant of 
that city died last month at his home in Toronto. 
Mr. De Laporte was ninety-one years of age and 
until recently had enjoyed the best of health. He 
went to Canada in 1843 from the Island of Guern- 
sey, and embarked in the grain business in 1846. 
His widow, two sons and three daughters survive. 


Maria Waitzmann, wife of Otto Waitzmann, man- 
ager of the wheat and export department of Rosen- 
baum Brothers of Chicago, passed away March 24 
at Evangelical Deaconess Hospital, Chicago. Her 
death was caused by heart disease superinduced by 
inflammatory rheumatism. Mrs. Waitzmann was 
born in Breslau, Germany, and came to this coun- 
try in her early womanhood. She was 42 years of 
age. The funeral took place at Mr. Waitzmann’s 
home, 42 Alexander place, on March 26, and the in- 
terment was at St. Boniface Cemetery. 


Thomas Wyan Russell, founder of the Russell 
Grain Co., of Kansas City, Mo., died last month at 
his home in that city. Mr. Russell had been an in- 
valid for the past ten years, the business of the com- 
pany being conducted by his sons, E. B. and James 
N. Russell. /Mr. Russell was born in Boonville, 
Mo., July 3, 1841. He engaged ih the hardware 
business for many years, starting as a grain dealer 
in Kansas City in 1885, being one of the veteran 
members of the Kansas City Board of Trade. Mr. 
Russell was a Knight Templar, a Shriner and a 
member of the A. O. U. W. A widow and four 
children are living. 


The charter of the Rockwell Farmers’ Incorpor- 
ated Co-operative Society of Rockwell, Ia., having 
expired by limitation after twenty years, has been 
re-incorporated for another 20-year term. 
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ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION. 


The following is a list of dealers who have be- 


come members of the National Hay Association 
since the last report published. 

Edw. J. Gage, Greenville, S. C.; C. M. Horst, 
Hagerstown, Md.; Ferdinand Maier, Wilkesbarre, 


Pa.; W. W. Dempster, Providence, R. I.; The Jami- 
son-Conger Grain & Pro. Co., Trinidad, Colo.; Van 
Etton Pro. Co., Van Etton, N. Y.; S. W. Browne & 
Co., Brooklyn The F C Ayres Mer Co, Denver 

The annual convention of this Association will 
be held at Ada Point on Lake Erie near Sandusky 
1909. 


on July 27-29, 


ANNUAL ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The National Hay Association takes their annual 
outing at Cedar Point, the last week in July. Head- 
quarters at the Breakers. 

The Grain Dealers’ National 
at Indianapolis on October 18, 19 and 20. 
quarters at Claypool hotel. 

The usual mid-summer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held in the As- 
sembly Room of the Board of Trade at Indianapolis 
on June 23. The program will appear later. 

The annual meeting of the Western Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held during May this year. 

The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association will hold 
their annual convention at Peoria, June 15 and 16. 


Association meets 
Head- 


NEW MEMBERS IN KANSAS. 


The following firms and individuals have made 
application for membership in the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association since January 1, 1909; P. D. 
Perrill, Marysville, Kans.; Central Commission Co., 
Topeka; L. T. Shrader & Co., Dexter; Culver Gr. 
& L. S. Ass’n, Culver; Meade Gr. Co., successors to 
Davis & Co., Meade; T. H. Bunch, Little Rock, Ark.; 
G. G. Weichen Co., Garden Plain; F, EH. Michaels, 
Scranton; James Dobbs, Wichita; Carroll Milling 
Co., Chapman; Henry Kroff & Co., Lanham, Neb.; 
Nathan Smith, Riverdale; Hamell & Noble, Moran; 
Erie Gr. & Lumber Co., Erie; Morris County Gr. Co., 
Council Grove; Excelsior Water Mills and Gibbon & 
Reid, Burlington; W. H. Roberts, Savonberg; J. J. 
Kulhman, Bonita; D. W. Finney, Neosho Falls; 
Kulhman Bros., Strawn; I. E. Clark, Walnut; Rich- 
ardson & Tomlinson, Savonberg; G. E. Vining, Ma- 
haska, 


RAILROAD MATTERS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: H B. 
Dorsey, Secretary of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently arranged for a conference between 
the southwestern Traffic Commission and repre- 
sentatives of Iowa, Kansas, Oklanoma and Texas, 
dealers, to be held in St. Louis on March 24. The 
purpose of this conference was to see if we could 
get the railroad representatives to consent to the 
modifications and changes that we deemed neces- 
sary to make in the uniform bill of lading. The 
following exceptions were taken: 

In Section 1 of the uniform bill of lading, the 
second paragraph, we requested that they elimi- 
nate the words “or for differences in the weights of 
grain, seed or other commodition caused by natural 
shrinkage or discrepancies in elevator weights,” 
insert after the word “export” the following: “and 
not covered by a through bill of lading to a foreign 
port,” making the clause read as follows: “for loss, 
damage or delay caused by fire occurring after 
forty-eight hours (exclusive of legal holidays), after 
notice of the arrival of the property at destination 
or at port of export (if intended for export and not 
covered by a through bill of lading to a foreign 
port), has not been duly sent or given, the carrier’s 
liability shall be that of a warehouseman only.” 

Section 3 is to eliminate from the second para- 
graph of this section the following words: “being 
the bona fide invoice, if any, to the consignee at the 
place and time of shipment under this bill of lad- 
ing.” making the paragraph read as follows: ‘The 
amount of any loss or damage for which any ecar- 
rier is liable shall be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property (including the freight charges, 
if prepaid), unless a lower value of the property 
has been represented in writing by the shipper.” 

To strixe out entirely the third paragraph of this 
section, reading as follows: “Claims for loss dam- 
age or delay must be made in writing to the carrier 
at the point of delivery or at the point of origin, 
within four montnos after delivery of the property; 
or in case of failure to make delivery, then within 
four months after a reasonable length of time for 
delivery has elapsed.’ Section 4 to strike out the 
words, ‘“‘and shall not be held responsible for devia- 
tion or unavoidable delays in procuring such com- 
pression.” Also strike out the last paragraph of 
this section reading as follows: “Grain in bulk con- 
signed to a point where there is a railroad, public, 
or licensed elevator, may (unless otherwise ex- 
pressly noted herein, and then if it is not promptly 
unloaded) be there delivered and placed with other 
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grain of the same kind and grade without respect 
to ownership, and if so delivered shall be subject 
to a lien of elevator charges in addition to all other 
charges hereunto,’ and substitute tnerefore the fol- 
lowing: “Grain in bulk consigned to a point where 
there is a railroad public or licensed elevator, may, 
if not removed within forty-eight hours after notice 
of its arrival has been duly sent or given, be there 
delivered, and if so delivered shall be subject to a 
lien for elevator charges in addition to all other 
charges hereunto.” 

In Section 5 the meaning of the words “or other 
sidings, wharves, or landings,’ in the last para- 
graph of this section, being ambiguous and doubt- 
ful, the bill of lading committee was instructed to 
ask the uniform bill of lading committee of tne car- 
riers in Official Classification Territory to explain 
just what was intended to be covered by these terms. 

In Section 9, after the word “route,” in the third 
line of the first paragraph, insert the following: 
“Except as to property transported under rates 
which include marine insurance.” The amended 
paragraph then would read: “Except in case of di- 
version from rail to water route, which is provided 
for in section three hereof, if all or any part of 
said property is carried by water over any part 
of said route, except as to property transported un- 
der rates which include marine insurance, such 
water carriage shall be performed subject to the 
liabilities, limitations and exemptions provided by 
statute.” 

No exceptions were taken to section 2 for the rea- 
son that the Federal court has lately held rule of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to be consti- 
tutional, making the initial carrier liable to the 
shipper for loss or damage occurring on its own or 
connecting lines. 

Very truly yours, 


Topeka, Kan. E. J. SMILEY, Sec’y. 


RUSSIAN TRICKS. 

In connection with the recent ‘dispute between 
grain exporters at Nicolaieff and European grain 
buyers’ concerning excessive adulteration, disclosed 
by official analysis in Europe, but contradicted by 
official analysis at the port of departure, the trick 
has now come to light in Russia, and fully upholds 
the claims of the European buyers. 

The gain, in one instance which has been ex- 
posed, was in store some distance from the loading 
wharf. It was put in sacks, a small quantity being 
drawn from each sack as filled to form a sample 
for the official analysis of the Bourse Committee, 
and the sacks were conveyed on carts to the ship’s 
side, where they were passed and emptied into the 


hold. Each cart took sixteen sacks, but a rival 
exporter’s clerk noticed that the carts left the 
warehouse yard with only fourteen sacks. En 


route to the wharf two sacks were added to each 
load, and these contained sand! 

The diplomatic representatives of Germany, 
France and England have been engaged pressing 
claims arising from these tricks of Russian grain 
exporters upon the government for two years past, 
says the London Standard. The Russian Ministry 
fully recognizes the disastrous effects upon Rus- 
sia’s chief export which these methods produce, but 
neither the state of commercial law in Russia nor 
the practical powers of most Russian ministries 
are sufficient to cope successfully with the methods 
of South Russian grain exporters. 


CANADIAN ELEVATOR CAPACITY. 


C. C. Castle, warehouse commissioner of Canada, 
in his annual report, says that the interior elevator 
capacity west of the lakes is now 42,812,400 bushels, 
as against 39,734,000 in 1907. To this must be 
added terminal storage 18,852,700 bushels at Fort 
William and Port Arthur and 1,300,000 mill ele- 
vators at Keewatin. This makes a grand total 
west of the great lakes of 62,965,100 bushels, as 
against 58,482,700 in 1907. : 

This elevator capacity, divided by provinces, gives 
Manitoba 678 elevators and 13 warehouses, with a 
capacity of 20,558,500 bushels, as against 20,983,000 
in 1907. Saskatchewan has 607 elevators and 14 
warehouses, with a capacity of 17,699,500, as 
against 14,621,500 last year. Alberta, 120 elevators 
and 14 warehouses, with a capacity of 4,386,400, as 
against 3,843,500 last year. British Columbia, 3 
elevators, with a capacity of 276,000 bushels. 

Divided by railways the C. P. R. has 949 eleva- 
tors and 26 warehouses; the C. N. R. 386 elevators 
and 12 warehouses; the G. N. R. 23 elevators; the 
G. T. P. 39 elevators; last year this road had one 
small flat warehouse. The Alberta R. I. Company 
has 11 elevators. The total increase in interior 
elevator capacity is 3,088,400 bushels and in termi- 
nal elevator storage capacity 1,394,000. 

The transfer and terminal storage east of the 
lakes now in the Manitoba inspection division is as 
follows: C. P. R., Goderich, Kingston and Owen 
Sound, 2,296,000; G. T. P., Collingwood, Depot Har- 
bor, Meaford, Midland, Prescott and Tiffin, 7,449,- 
000; Montreal, 2,581,000; Quebec, 500,000; West St. 
Johns, 1,000,000; St. John, 500,000; Halifax, 500,000. 
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FIRES-CASUALTIES 


Fire destroyed the Woodworth Elevator at Over- 
ly, N. D., on March 19, also 2,000 bushels of grain. 

The elevator at Berne, Kan., was blown down re- 
cently during a severe windstorm. No one was - 
injured. 

The elevator of W. C. Calhoun at Pisgah, Ill., was 
entirely destroyed by fire on April 8. Particulars 
cannot be obtained. 

The hay and grain warehouse of Vincent Bros., at 
Bridgeport, Conn., was burned recently. The loss 
is placed at $30,000. 

The Minnesota: Elevator at Agate, N. D., was 
burned to the ground on March 25. About 7,000 
bushels of grain were lost. 

The E. A. Brown Elevator at Elkton, S. D., was 
destroyed recently by a fire of unknown origin. Con- 
siderable grain and flour was also lost. 

On March 11 the elevator of the Empire Elevator 
Co. at Winship, S. D., was burned to the ground, 
together with 4,000 bushels of grain, all of which is 
a total loss. 

The elevator of the Interstate Grain and Elevator 
Co. at East St. Louis, Ill, was destroyed by fire 
on April 4. Insurance on the building and grain 
amounts to $45,000. 

Fire destroyed the Ogilvie grain elevator at Wil- 
low Range, Man., on March 20. About 13,000 bush- 
els of grain were in it at the time, and the loss is 
estimated at $20,000. 

The elevator at Foley, Minn., was destroyed by 
fire recently. About 4,000 bushels of wheat in the 
elevator at the time of the fire seems to have been 
unharmed and is still marketable. 

A gasoline tank at Hubbard & Palmer’s Elevator 
at Lewisville, Minn., exploded recently, causing a 
blaze which destroyed a leanto of the elevator and a 
coal shed containing 90 tons of coal. 

The old Robinson Elevator at Kenmore, N. D., 
was badly damaged by fire on March 31. The 
house, which was owned by the Victoria Hlevator 
Co., of Minneapolis, was not entirely destroyed. 

The Reliance Hlevator at Hudson, S. D., was de- 
stroyed by fire, supposed to be the work of an 
incendiary, on March 18. Corn and oats to the 
amount of 5,000 bushels were destroyed in the 
fire. 

A small warehouse of the Omaha Grain and EHle- 
vator Co. at Grand Island, Neb., was destroyed by 
fire recently. Sparks from a locomotive caused the 
blaze. The building was empty. The loss is about 
$500. 

The Aitken Elevator on the Santa Fe at Staf- 
ford, Kan., was destroyed by fire on March 31. 


_ About 1,500 bushels of wheat were destroyed. The 


loss on building and grain is fully covered by insur- 
ance. 

The EK. A. Brown Elevator at Elkton, S. D., was 
completely wrecked by fire on March 21, the origin 
of which is unknown. About 17,000 bushels of 
grain and a quantity of flour were destroyed. Some 
insurance was Carried. 


The Clarke & Hannah Elevator at Orangeville, 
Ont., was destroyed by fire on March 5, together 
with 15,000 bushels of wheat. The capacity of the 
elevator was 30,000 bushels. The grain was in- 
sured and the building partially insured. 

Fire at Simms, Texas, completely destroyed the 
elevator at that place owned by H. J. Hauck & 
Bro., of Kansas City. Rice valued at about $3,000 
and some corn were in the building. Insurance to 
the amount of $15,000 was carried on the elevator. 
It will be rebuilt at once. 

The large grain elevator and warehouse of the 
Wilkinson-Gaddis Co., at Newark, N. J., was de- 
stroyed on April 4 by a fire which started in the 
engine room in the center of the plant. The loss 
is estimated at $50,000. About 2,000 tons of flour 
and 40,000 bushels of oats were lost. 


The large elevator at Keystone, Okla., owned by 
S. R. Morris, together with all the corn and wheat 
contained in it, are a total loss from fire, which oc- 
curred on March 25. The cause of the fire is not 
known, but it is presumed a spark from a passing 
locomotive started it. The loss is $6,000; insur- 
ance $4,000. 

The Homestead Elevator at Underwood, N. D., 
was destroyed by fire on March 10. It was one 
of the largest elevators on the Soo line in that sec- 
tion of the country. The building was half full 
of grain, containing about 7,000 bushels, and the 
loss is estimated at $3,000. The fire is supposed to 
have been caused by sparks from a hotel fire of the 
day before. 

Two cars of wheat, one car of corn and a par- 
tially filled car of hay were burned up at Yuma, a 
grain station near Concordia, Kan., on March 17. 
Owing to Charles Bentley, the elevator man, as- 
sisted by two men and two boys, in moving 382 
cars, most of which were loaded with grain, away 
from the elevator, that building was saved from 
destruction as well as much grain. The fire started 
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in the car of hay close to the elevator and spread 
rapidly. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co.’s alfalfa mill at Min- 
neapolis, Kan., burned down March 31. The loss 
was $5,000, fully insured. A car of alfalfa meal, 
valued at $350, standing on the railroad track near- 
by was also destroyed. The engine room was dam- 
aged, but the elevator escaped. The mill will be re- 
built. : 

The farmers’ elevator at Vermillion, S. D., was 
destroyed by fire April 4, entailing a loss of $10,000 
with $4,000 insurance on building. The elevator 
contained 10,000 bushels of wheat, oats and corn. 
It will be rebuilt immediately. The fire was 
doubtless of incendiary origin, as kindling soaked 
with kerosene was found underneath the building. 


Bingham Bros.’ elevator at Gilfillan, Minn., near 
Redwood Falls, was burned down on March 12, 
the loss being over $7,000. The fire was caused by 
a man standing near a gasoline tank in a small 
building near the elevator emptying his pipe of 
live coals. The wheat buyer was severely burned. 
The Binghams are undecided about rebuilding. 


The H. H. Crouch Grain Co.’s elevator and a quan- 
tity of grain and mill products were destroyed by 
fire at East Waco, Texas, on March 30. The loss 
is about $8,000, with $5,000 insurance, $3,000 of 
which was carried on the grain and mill products 
and $2,000 on the building and machinery. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. Rebuilding will be- 
gin at once. 


The F. H. Dolson Grain Co.’s elevator at McCune, 
Kan., was completely destroyed by fire March 20, 
at an estimated loss of nearly $4,000 with insur- 
ance of $1,750. The building contained 400. sacks of 
flour, 600 bushels of corn, 100 sacks of feed and 
150 bushels of wheat. Only 20 sacks of feed were 
saved. The origin of the fire is a mystery. The 
owners are undecided whether to rebuild or not. 


M. W. Nelson, owner of the Independent Hleva- 
tor at Grano, N. D., met with a serious accident on 
March 22, which nearly cost his life. While at 
work about the belting, his hands got tangled in 
the lacing and he was thrown so violently, striking 
his head, that he lost consciousness and fell upon 
the fast moving belt, receiving severe cuts and 
bruises about the head before he was taken from 
the belt by the drayman. It was several hours be- 
fore he regained consciousness. 


The A. J. Edwards & Son’s Elevator at Webber- 
ville, Mich., was completely destroyed, by fire on 
March 25, thought to have originated from a fur- 
nace in the basement. The loss is $15,000, with 
only partial insurance. The building was erected 
last summer and was considered one of the finest 
of its kind in the state. It was heated by steam 
and supplied by electricity from a private plant in- 
stalled by Mr. Edwards. When clearing away 
the debris after the fire, workmen were astonished 
to find under the ruins in the basement two 65- 
gallon tanks and a five-gallon can of gasoline intact. 
The wheat falling upon them, as the bottoms of 
the bins gave way, protected them from the flames. 
Mr. Edwards has not decided whether to rebuild 
or not. 


CASES OF CARELESSNESS. 


Insurance Engineering of New York publishes 
as “horrid examples’ many typical surveys of 
property by insurance inspectors that reveal care- 
lessness or ignorance on the part of the owners— 
neglect and bad conditions, the correction of which 
would mean safety to the insured. These exam: 
ples often lead to the correction of the same mis- 
takes by others. Here are three cases in the ele- 
vator line: 


Grain Elevator, New York.—A brick and frame,. 


sprinklered elevator. Boiler room not cut off in 
standard manner; too many sprinklers on dry 
valve (712); inadequate protection against expo- 
sure. The segregation of hazards is a very im: 
portant part of the plan to lessen the fire waste. 
As their presence within the risk is an accepted 
condition, the inherent hazard must always be of 
moment, but various means may be employed 
whereby the dangers of one may not extend to 
the other. Boiler rooms should always be cut off 
from the other portions of the risk in the most 
complete and effective manner, this generally be- 
ing found in a fire-resistance wall built from the 
ground up to a point three feet above the roof, 
not less than eight inches thick, and having all 
openings in same protected by standard fire 
doors. Sprinkler protection is in a sense a math- 
ematical computation; the water supply should be 
equal to the maximum needs of the system. The 
number of sprinklers dependent on one dry-pipe 
valve should not exceed 500. Where more than 
500 sprinklers are necessary in buildings contain- 
ing two or more floors the system should prefer- 
ably be divided horizontally and supplied through 
two or more dry-pipe valves. As this risk is 
equipped with sprinklers, perhaps the most ef- 
fective protection against exposure would be a line 
of open sprinklers to form a water curtain on the 
outside. 
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Grain Elevator, New Jersey.—A large frame, 
sprinklered grain elevator. Unprotected floor 
openings; water supply for sprinklers insufficient; 
space under bin floors unsprinklered. In a risk of 
this character floor openings cannot very well be 
encased in brick, but they can be trapped with 
doors the same thickness as the floors. Two in- 
dependent water supplies are absolutely essential 
to the best sprinkler equipment, for two reasons: 
(1) That one may be available in case the other 
is temporarily out of service; (2) to reinforce a 
primary supply of limited capacity. The primary 
supply should properly furnish water under heavy 
pressure, that the first sprinkler opened may be 
thoroughly effective. The acceptable surplus for 
sprinkler systems include public waterworks sys- 
tem, duplex steam pumps, private reservoir ‘or 
standpipe, gravity tank, air-pressure tank and ro- 
tary pump. A desirable combination for many city 
risks being public waterworks and _ air-pressure 
tank, where waterworks pressure is not sufficient, 
a steam pump and gravity tank should be em- 
ployed. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
importance of thoroughly installing sprinklers with- 
in all enclosures. A fire within even a small en- 
closure may continue burning untouched by the 
spray from sprinklers on the ceiling of a room and 
the heat may open up sprinkler after sprinkler, ac- 
complishing an unnecessary water damage, if not 
overtaxing the water supply, so that when fire 
finally breaks through it may spread unchecked. 

Grain Elevator, New York.—A good-sized wood, 
corrugated iron and plaster clad, sprinklered ele- 
vator of fair construction. Sprinkler valves not 
strapped open; premises in very unclean condi- 
tion; sprinklers not placed where needed. Sprink- 
lers are supposed to give ideal fire protection, con- 
veying water to the place it is most needed at the 
proper time; operation depends a good deal upon 
the care of the system. The most important of 
all is the water supply. It should be plentiful and 
not obstructed in any way. All gate valves should 
be strapped open by padlocked or rivetted straps. 
Cleanliness is an indication of good management, 
and vice versa, for, to the inspector, a risk in the 
best order must be under good management, and 
therefore it becomes an acceptable risk. The in- 
stallation of the sprinkler system must be attended 
by thought, and careful consideration of hazards 
and construction, for the protection will be faulty if 
the heads are not placed so as to spray immediately 
upon the fire, no matter where it may occur. Ex- 
perience teaches that sprinklers are often neces- 
sary where seemingly least needed. Protection is 
required not only where a fire may begin, but 
wherever any fire may extend, including wet or 
damp locations. 


A NEW BOOK. 


“Swine in America” is the name of a new book by 
F,. D. Coburn, the able secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. It is like all of the recent vol 
umes brought out by this accomplished writer on 
agricultural themes, exhaustive—a companion book 
to his great work on “Alfalfa,” and likely to take 
its place with the latter as the chief authority on 
the subject. In “Swine in America” every phase of 
hog-raising is considered from a_ practical stand- 
point; and the latest contributions to the science 
and art of handling and managing hogs to the hour 
of publication are weighed and discussed in this 
important work. It is a book every hog raiser 
should own and consult frequently. The volume is 
handsomely printed on fine paper from large, clear 
type and is profusely illustrated, containing a large 
number of half-tone illustrations and drawings, 
many of them full-page plates, which are printed on 
a special plate paper. Another marked feature is 
the frontispiece, this being an anatomical and phys- 
iological model of the hog, which appears in a book 
of this character for the first time. It is entirely 
new and original, and should prove of the greatest 
value to every one—teacher, student, stockman, 
farmer or general reader. The model consists of a 
series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on 
heavy serviceable paper, showing all the skeleton 
muscles, internal organs, etc., in their relative posi- 
tions. This model is accompanied by an elaborate 
explanatory key to provide the reader with the 
requisite knowledge to its successful manipulation. 

The work contains 704 pages (6x9 inches), bound 
in fine silk cloth, gold side and back stamping, mak- 
ing one of the handsomest and most attractive agri- 
cultural books ever placed before the public, and no 
one can claim to be up to date in swine matters un- 
less he possesses a copy. The price is $2.50 postpaid, 
and will be sent by the publishers, the Orange Judd 
Co., New York and Chicago, or will be sent from 
this office. 


The Kansas City Globe, organ of the exploded 
Christie bucket-shop, passed into the hands of a re- 
ceiver on March 13. 


A car of salvage grain from Wetonko, S. D., to 
Minneapolis, from the burned Pacific Elevator Co., 
was found afire at Aberdeen, and called for the 
services of the fire department. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


There is talk at Detroit of a new line of four 
steamers to go into the grain trade this season be- 
tween Canadian head-of-the-lakes and Montreal. 

The Grand Trunk and Erie has filed new regula- 
tions with the New York Public Service Commission 
in reference to furnishing grain doors and lumber 
for temporary doors and allowances therefor. 

The reestablishment of the $2  reconsign- 
ment, or diversion charges by the Trunk Line As- 
sociation roads has caused a sharp protest at 
Philadelphia, whose grain men expect to retaliate 
by consigning via Central Association lines. 

It has been officially announced that the first 
section of the Canadian Pacifie’s grain route from 
Montreal to Victoria Harbor on the Georgian Bay 
will be completed from Montreal to Smith’s Falls, a 
distance of 129 miles, by Sept. 1 next, and that a 
good deal of work will also be carried forward on 
the remaining sections during the present year. 

The leading dealers doing business with the 
Dominion Lake Carriers’ Association have protest- 
ed against the new B/L clause referring to respon- 
sibility for shortages at destination and having re- 
fused to accept its terms, and as that Association 
has refused point blank to modify them, there 
seems to be a good case of deadlock unless the goy- 
ernment interferes. 

The big grain fleet which wintered under the 
breakwater at Buffalo has been unloaded and some 
of the fleet have already taken on coal cargoes. The 
labor situation shows no material change, but it is 
stated by President Yates of the Marine Engineers’ 
Association that the men will report when called 
upon to go to work to fit out their boats, but will 
not sign contracts. Navigation is expected to open 
during the last week of the month, and only the pos- 
sibility of labor trouble mars the outlook for a 
prosperous season. There is strong determination 
on the part of the vessel owners to operate this sea- 
son with non-union labor. Just what will develop 
from this it is impossible to foresee, but the own- 
ers believe that the unions will not be able to make 
any demonstration of importance, as there are many 
idle men, and idle boats, and the situation is not 
favorable for a strike. 

The decision of the I. C. C. on the complaint of 
the Creosoting Works, Ltd., vs. I, C. R. R. Co., is in- 
teresting as a ruling on demurrage charges. The 
complainant requisitioned the railroad for 200 flat 
ears to be delivered at the rate of four a day. In- 
stead of complying with this request the cars were 
sent in greater number on some days, while on oth- 
ers none at all were furnished. Some were not load- 
ed in the time required by the rules of the Car Serv- 
ice Association. The creosoting works was lax in 
not protesting against more than four cars a day, be- 
ing provided, and as a result lost its case. Had the 
service been performed in that manner in spite of 
protest, the complainant would have been sustained. 
The decision held that when a carrier is allowed to 
furnish more cars than the shipper requires and the 
shipper makes no protest the shipper cannot com- 
plain when the carrier charges demurrage on cars 
it held without use beyond the free time limit. 

The Texas Railroad Commission has allowed a 
charge of $1 for changing the destination of any 
carload shipment originating in and finally sent to a 
point within the state, unless there is a back haul 
or an indirect service. In that evert an additional 
charge of one-half per cent tonnage per mile, with 
a minimum of $5 per car will be made. If the rate 
to substituted destination is higher than that to 
original destination such higher rate, plus extra 
service charge, if any, will apply; if the substituted 
rate is less than to the original destination, and the 
order for destination change is received by the car- 
rier before the shipment arrives at or moves beyond 
such substituted destination, such lower rate, plus 
extra service charge, if any, will apply. Only one 
change of destination is authorized, and the rule 
does not authorize the observance of orders from 
shippers or consignee for stopping and holding ship- 
ments for further instructions or orders, but only 
such orders as specify the substituted destination. 


THE CARLOAD MINIMUM. 


The I. C. C. in a report on the complaint of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Company vs. M., h. & T. orders 
reparation on the following statement of facts: 

The complainant, about October 1, 1907, placed an 
order with the defendants at Kansas City, Mo., for 
10 cars for shipment of wheat to Galveston, Tex., for 
export. On October 1, 1907, the defendants placed 
at complainant’s elevator for loading 2 cars, M., K. 
& T. No. 2904, marked capacity 50,000 pounds, and 
M., K. T. No. 1782, marked capacity 60,000 pounds, 
and complainant loaded into said 50,000-pounds-ca- 
pacity car 55,000 pounds—its maximum capacity— 
and 66,000 pounds in the 60,000-pounds-capacity car. 
Defendants charged the complainant 18% cents per 
100 pounds on 60,000 in the 50,000-pounds-capacity 
car and thus collected 18% cents per 100 pounds on 
5,000 pounds more than the maximum loading ca- 
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pacity of said car. The defendants justify such 
charge on the ground that their published tariffs 
provide a minimum of 60,000 pounds on wheat 
transported from Kansas City to Galveston for ex- 
port, and that about 81 per cent of their box cars 
have a capacity of 60,000 pounds, and that taking 
into consideration the heavy terminal expenses to 
which they are subjected in moving export grain 
from Kansas City to Galveston, which are deter- 
mined by the carload and not by the actual weight 
of the grain, they are justified in making the mini- 
mum not less than 60,000 pounds, and that the rate 
on export grain is a very low rate based on a min- 
imum weight of 60,000 pounds; that if the minimum 
weight in their tariff should be the marked capacity 
of the car, in many cases cars of light capacity 
would be forced upon the defendants for transporta- 
tion use and would result in a non-compensatory 
rate. Other lines transport wheat for export from 
Kansas City to New Orleans at the same rate of 
18% cents per 100 pounds, and have in their tariffs 
the proviso that the marked capacity of the car de- 
termines the minimum. The defendants have over 


1,200 cars of 40,000 pounds capacity, over 663 cars 
of 50,000 pounds capacity, and over 125 cars with 
28,000 pounds capacity, and their plea of justifica- 
tion would enable them to demand and collect for 
60,000 pounds of wheat intended for export, al- 
though the capacity of the cars furnished for such 
shipment was only 50,000 pounds, or 40,000 pounds, 
or 28,000 pounds. The Commission say: “Our con- 


elusions are that the charge for 60,000 pounds at 
18% cents per 100 pounds, when the car’s maximum 
capacity was only 55,000 pounds, and only 55,000 
pounds were loaded into the car, was an unreason- 
able and unjust charge of $9.25, and the complain- 
ant is entitled to reparation for that amount; and 
that the tariff provision of the defendants prescrib- 
ing a minimum weight on all shipments of wheat 
for export from Kansas City to Galveston is unrea- 
sonable and unjust, and is in direct conflict with the 
administrative rulings of this Commission.” 

The Trunk Line Association announced on March 
26 that beginning with April 26 export wheat would 
be shipped from Buffalo to New York for 4 cents a 
bushel, a reduction of 13%4 cents. The new rate is to 
be effective for 60 days only. Corresponding reduc- 
tions will be put into effect for the benefit of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Boston. On the Canada 
side the Canadian Transportation Company an- 
nounced a rate of 5% cents a bushel on grain from 
Fort William to Montreal, and no terminal charges 
at Montreal. The Grand Trunk Railway has made 
a rate of 4 cents a bushel for grain from Georgian 
Bay ports to Montreal. Both comers said they are 
prepared to make a still further cut if it becomes 
necessary to hold the traffic. The rate announced 
from New York, including terminal charges of nine- 
tenths of a cent per bushel, figures out one-tenth 
cent less than 6% cents per bushel from Fort Wil- 
liam to New York, giving the new Canadian rate an 
advantage of nine-tenths of a cent. 


On March 19 I. C. Commissioner Clark heard the 
complaint of Minneapolis millers and grain men 
relative to a readjustment of lake and lake-and-rail 
rates to Seaboard. A large number of experts from 
all the markets interested were present, and were 
heard after taking testimony Commissioner Clark 
said: “There can be nothing final from this hear- 
ing. It is a big question. We are gathering much 
valuable expert information with regard to Min- 
neapolis and the Northwest, and the relation that 
shippers and manufacturers here hold to the East. 
All this will have to be prepared and thoroughly 
digested and it is impossible to say when a de- 
cision will be rendered, certainly not for some time 
vet.” 


The Seneca Grain, Lumber and Supply Co., of 
Seneca, Ill., has issued $20,000 worth of $50 notes 
secured by a trust deed on its properties. The notes 
are issued to pay debts and nearly all have been 
sold to stockholders. The concern has resumed 
business. 

Profits reported.—Wellsburg Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., Wellsburg, Ia., $504.64, or a business of $63,713.- 
39 in 1908-09; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Letcher, S. D., 
8 per cent one year; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Fergu- 
son, la., $2,630.11 for 1908; Beaman Elevator Co., 
Beaman, Ia., 30 per cent dividend for 1908; Gilman 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Gilman, Ia., 10 per cent 
dividend for 1908; Sibley Grain Co., Sibley, Ill., 8 
per cent dividend for 1908; Chebanse Grain and 
Coal Co., Chebanse, Ill., 6 per cent dividend for 
1098; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Delavan, IIll., 10 per 
cent dividend; Healey Grain Co., Healey, Ill., 7 per 
cent dividend. 

A valuable public report by F. D. Coburn is just at 
hand, to-wit, his Sixteenth Biennial Report as Sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
Part I is devoted to “Profitable Poultry”; Part II to 
“Farm Animals’; Part III, “On and About the 
Farm”; Part IV, “In the Farmers’ Interest” and 
“Proceedings of the Board’; Part V., Statistics. 
It maintains fully the high standard of Mr. Coburn’s 
past reports, than which there are none issued of 
more practical use to the American and especially 
the Kansas farmer. 
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CROP REPORTS — 


Recent rains have greatly aided the crop in 
Southern California, and the present prospects are 
for an excellent yield. 

Kentucky conditions in wheat are reported poor. 
April condition is placed at 84, against 98 a year 
ago. Acreage is about 10 per cent short. The corn 
acreage is large. Rye condition is given as 88. 

Seeding in Minnesota and the Dakotas is about a 
week behind last year, but advanced work last fall 
will place the farmer just about where he was a 
year ago. Indications point to a large increase in 
the total grain acreage. 

Statistics compiled by the elevator interests of 
Alberta place the 1908 wheat crop of Alberta at 
slightly over 24,000,000 bushels. The same authori- 
ties estimate that the acreage for this year will be 
30 per cent greater than last year. 

Secretary H. B. Dorsey of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association states that not more than one- 
third of the usual acreage of wheat has been plant- 
ed this year. Corn and oats have also suffered 
and all crops will probably be short. 

Earlier reports of poor conditions in Nebraska 
have been largely discounted by the latest reports. 
The general average is good and the alternate 
freezing and thawing seems to have done but little 
damage. The acreage compares favorably with 
that of last year. ¢ 


Reports from Indiana are somewhat contradic- 


tory. All agree that there was considerable March 
damage, with very little growing weather. Some 
sections report plant all killed and farmers sowing 
oats instead. The wheat acreage will undoubtedly 
be below the average. 

Iowa and Illinois both report oats seeding about 
completed. Indications are that larger areas will 
be seeded to corn in both states. The Illinois wheat 
crop will be short. Winter wheat in Iowa is also 
short, and prospects on spring wheat point to about 
the same acreage as last year. 

The Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture in its 
last report makes the condition of winter only 78.7 
per cent, with winter oats 68.5 and rye 85.7. Win- 
ter wheat has suffered from dry weather and high 
dry winds throughout the winter. The various 
freezes have badly affected the oats crop. 


The “Drovers” Daily Telegram,” of Kansas City, 
which has been making a thorough mail inquiry, 
recently published the following report on wheat, 
conditions and acreage: ‘Kansas condition 85.5, 
acreage 74.9; Missouri condition 74.7, acreage 86.4; 
Nebraska condition 82.6, acreage 91.7; Oklahoma 
condition 80.8, acreage 55.2.” 


The Missouri April report placed wheat condition 
at 70 as against 91 a year ago and 79 in December. 
The acreage is estimated at 1,650,000 acres, a de- 
crease of 12 per cent. Indications are for an un- 
usually large corn acreage, encouraged by the 
present high price and scarcity of corn in cribs. 
The oats acreage will be smaller, owing to the 
high price of seed oats. 


B. W. Snow’s report of April 1 puts average win- 
ter wheat condition at 81.8 against 83.2 last Decem- 
ber. Report indicates crop of 400,000,000 bushels 
or 75,000,000 less than a year ago at this time. 
Sufficient moisture everywhere reported, except in 
Texas. Ohio condition is placed at 72, Indiana 74, 
Illinois 76, Kansas 81, Missouri 74, Nebraska 85, 
Pacific Coast nearly perfect. 

Kansas wheat conditions are reported as fair 
generally. Sand storms have affected the land 
lying close to the Arkansas River. The eastern 
part of the state is suffering somewhat from Hes- 
sian fly and worms. Secretary Smiley of the Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ Association, estimates the dam- 
age in the state from all causes at 10 per cent. 
Little of last year’s crop is left. 

The official report of the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture for April put the condition of wheat at 
62, with great lack of uniformity in correspondents’ 
returns. The condition appears to be best in the 
southern counties, and poorest along the western 
border. The area is small, and much which was 
seeded has been plowed up and put to corn or 
oats. The amount of the 1908 crop still in the 
farmers’ hands is estimated at 12 per cent. The 
condition of corn in crib is placed at 98 against 64 
a year ago. Rye condition 79 against 86 a year 
ago. 

Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahn & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, 
makes the following report on Michigan: ‘‘Writer 
just returned this afternoon from a trip up as far 
as the Michigan line on the C. N. R. R. and made 
many inquiries and observations as to the condi- 
tion of the growing wheat crop. He stopped at 
practically every town between here and the line, 
and so far as he could ascertain, the prospects are 
poorer now than some time ago, when we wrote 
you. On many, in fact you might say the major- 
ity, of the fields you would hardly know there was 
any wheat there except for the scattered spots. 
Along the track he only saw two small patches that 
looked anything near like in a fair shape.” The 
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official estimate places wheat condition at 76 as 
against 86 a year ago. Rye 83 against 88. 


The Government Report of April 7 places the 
average condition of winter wheat on April 1 at 
82.2 per cent against 91.8 a year ago and 86.6 the 
ten year average. The decline since December 
was 3.1 points as compared with a ten year average 
decline for the same period of 6 points. Unim- 
portant states furnish the only advances over last 
year. The largest falling off from last year is 
Texas, 66 against 95. Ohio is placed at 60 against 
85 a year ago, with Indiana 68 against 90 and Illi- 
nois 70 against 92. The average condition of rye on 
April 1 is placed at 87.2 per cent against 89.1 a 
year ago and 89.2 the ten year average. Texas and 
Indiana exhibit the worst falling off. 


TRANSVAAL CORN GROWING. 


. 


Consul Edwin N. Gunsaulus, of Johannesburg, 
transmits the Department of Commerce and Labor 
the following report prepared upon request of an 
American agricultural college on the cultivation of 
corn in the Transvaal: 

Owing to the absence of statistics, the area of land 
given to the cultivation of corn in the Transvaal is 
unknown. However, corn is the staple crop, and is 
grown on every occupied farm in the country. There 
are 11,679 registered farms in the Transvaal with 
an average area of 5,000 acres. Of these about 6,000 
are occupied, and the area planted to corn on these 
farms varies from a few acres to 4,000 acres. An 
average area of 10 acres per farm would make 60,- 
000 acres, which may be taken as a reasonable esti- 
mate for the whole country. A considerable quan- 
tity is also grown on small patches of ground by 
the Kaffirs. Although this is a small acreage, con- 
sidering the available area, the cultivation of corn 
will in the future become the most important indus- 
try in the country. 

The average yield per acre is not definitely known, 
but is approximately 800 lbs. of shelled corn. The 
poorer class of Boer and the Kaffir grow only about 
200 to 400 lbs. per acre, the best farmers 1,600 to 
2,000 lbs. on unmanured land. On land well man- 
ured the previous year for potatoes an average of 
3,000, 3,600 and 4,000 lbs. have been recorded. On 
very rich and heavily manured lands, at low alti- 
tudes and in a subtropical climate, a yield of 5,100 
ibs. per acre has been obtained. 

The greater portion of the crop is consumed with- 
in the country as food by laborers in the mines. It 
is not sold by the bushel, but by the muid, equal 
to 200 pounds, and brings $2 to $2.50 per muid. The 
cost of production is estimated to range from 95 
cents to $1.65 per muid. 


VARIETIES OF SEED—CLIMATE. 


Thus far 61 varieties of corn have been introduced 
and tested. Both flints and dents are successfully 
grown; “Hickory King” is the favorite white dent, 
especially as this variety is preferred for food. Con- 
siderable quantities of 8-row yellow flint are grown. 
The department of agriculture is active in its co- 
operation with the farmers in introducing the best 
varieties and experimenting in methods of planting 
and cultivation. 

The climate of the Transvaal is suitable for corn 
growing. Over a considerable area the climate is 
warm temperate, with a rainfall of 2 to 35 inches, 
falling chiefly during the summer months from Oc- 
tober to March. The winters are cool and nearly 
rainless from April to September, inclusive. The 
nights are invariably cool on the high plateau, even 
in the hottest summers. Early autumn frosts some- 
times catch the late corn if not ripe before the end 
of March. Spring frosts sometimes fall as late as 
the first week of October, and then injure the early 
planted corn. 

As there is little or no rain after the corn matures, 
the crop is left standing in the field to ripen. The 
frosts are not severe enough to injure the grain 
after it is ripe. On the largest corn farm in the 
Transvaal harvesting was not completed this year 
until the week that planting the new crop com- 
menced. 


SOILS—PLANTING AND HARVESTING METHODS. 


The soils are on the average poor in quality, usu- 
ally lacking in lime. Fertilizers are sparingly used, 
barnyard manure being. scarce, as cattle droppings 
are used for fuel. The distance from the coast, 400 
to 500 miles, makes transportation of artificial fer- 
tilizer too expensive. Potato growers find it advan- 
tageous to grow corn for two years after manuring 
for potatoes, and get excellent crops as a result. It 
remains to be demonstrated whether it will pay to 
manure directly for the corn crop. 

The old Boer method of planting by dropping the 
seed by hand into furrows is rapidly giving way 
to the use of American check-row and drill planters. 

During harvest time natives are employed to pick 
the ears into bags, leaving the stalks standing in the 
fields. There is one large steam thrasher in use 
here, which travels through the fields husking, 
shelling, winnowing and bagging the corn, the ears 
being collected by a gang of 50 boys who walk 
ahead of the machine. 
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LATE PATENTS — 


Issued on March 9, 1909. 

Apparatus for Elevating and Cleaning Material of 
a Granular Nature.—Frank Beduwe, Luttick, Bel- 
gium. Filed May 6, 1907. No. 914,475. 

Wagon Dump and Elevator.—Frank Gahm, Streat- 
or, Ill. Filed November 2, 19vs. No. 914,565. See 
cut. 

Grain Car Door.—Daniel W. Thomas, New Hol- 
land, Ill. Filed November 25, 1907. No. 914,994. 
See cut. 

Grain Separator.—Timothy C. Vaughan, Alberta, 
Minn. Filed January 29, 1908. No. 914,997. See cut. 
Issued on March 16, 1909. 

Combined Grain Drier, Cooler and Bleacher.— 
Edward P. Arnold, Chicago, Ill. Filed May 20, 1908. 
No. 915,534. See cut. 

Door for Grain Cars.—Lillie Dimick, South Whit- 
ley, Ind. Filed June 5, 1908. No. 915,566. See cut. 

; Issued on March 23, 1909. 

Folding Grain Door.—Joseph E. Chantler, Lamar, 

Colo., assignor of one-nalf to Coleman B. Butner, 
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TRAVELING SALESMAN. 


“The Traveling Salesman” began a limited en- 
gagement at the Illinois theatre, Chicago, on Mon- 
day, April 12, after a run of nine months in New 
York City. The play is from the pen of James 
Forbes, author of ‘The Chorus Lady,” and is a 
worthy successor of that universally successful 
play. 

“The Traveling Salesman” will be presented at 
the Illinois with the original New York company 
in its entirety. The prices will be 50c to $1.50. 
Performances every night, including Sundays; 
matinees Wednesday and Saturday. The original 
New York cast includes Frank J. McIntyre, Elsie 
Ferguson, William Beach, Sarah MeVicker, Arthur 
Shaw, Percival T. Moore, N. D. Blackmore, Nicholas 
Burnham, Edward Ellis, Richard Ogden, R. C. Tur- 
ner, Maud B. Sinclair, Francis Golden Fuller and 
Morin Fuller. 


Olaf Paulsen has been appointed manager of the 
Powers Elevator Co.’s business at Adrian, N. D. 


Mills in Western Kansas, Lundsborg, Hutchinson, 
Wichita, etc., have been compelled to go to Kansas 
City for milling wheat; and Chicago has been send- 
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Lamar, Colo. Filed July 21, 1908. No. 915,749. See 
cut. 

Grain Weighing Machine.—Monroe Davis, Black- 
well, Okla. Filed April 17, 1908. No. 915,940. See 
cut. 

Grain Weighing and Bagging Machine.—Monroe 
Davis, Blackwell, Okla. Filed April 17, 1908. No. 
915,941. See cut. 

Elevator Leg Drive.—Scott F. Evans, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Filed November 1, 1906. No. 915,947. 
See cut. 

Issued on March 30, 1909. 

Conditioning Wet Cereals.—Robert W. Jessup, 
Oakland, Cal., assignor of one-half to Fairfax H. 
Wheelan, San Francisco, Cal. Filed October 14, 
1907. No. 916,448. See cut. 

Centrifugal Grain Cleaner.—Fritz Miller, Esslin- 
gen, Germany. Filed February 1, 1908. No. 916,757. 
See cut. 

Grain Cleaner.—George R. Davidson, Lenox, Mich. 
Filed April 28, 1908. No. 914,016. 

Corn Grader.—Adelbert S. Beymer, Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed February 9, 1907. No. 917,240. See cut. 

Grain and Seed Separator—Heinrich Mobus, 
Braunschweig, Germany. Filed May 2, 1907. No. 
917,339. See cut. 


Emory Sells has been appointed manager of the 
Farmers’ Elevator at South Corinth, Iowa. 


ing wheat to Kansas City during the past thirty 
days. 

Reports from Walla Walla, Wash., give promise 
of an excellent wheat crop in that section this sea- 
son. Recent weather has been very favorable. 

M. F. Birdseye, agent for the Monarch Hlevator 
Co. at Wheaton, Minn., has been promoted to the 
position of traveling auditor for the company. John 
G. Hanson of Farmington, N. D., succeeds to Mr. 
Birdseye’s position at Wheaton. 


M. E, Fitzgerald has sold out his interest in the 
implement firm of Rapelje & Fitzgerald at Lenox, 
Mich., and will represent the Richmond BHlevator 
Co., of Richmond, Mich., as a buyer through Sani- 
lac, Macomb and St. Clair counties. 


Prof. F. D. Fuller, chief chemist of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Agriculture has been 
appointed chief of the cattle feed and grain inves- 
tigation laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
National Department of Agriculture. 


M. C. Rankin, Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Kentucky, has sent a bushel of pure-bred seed corn 
to each of ten counties of the state, selected by Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, with the plan 
of having it planted by schoolboys, the product to 
be exhibited at the county farmers’ institutes. He 
offers four prizes for the best corn exhibited. The 
corn so shown becomes the property of the state 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Specially Constructed 


COnditioners and Driers 
for Country Elevators 


@ We have recently placed 
on the market a line of 
small machines for drying 
and cooling, suitable for small 
elevators and warehouses. 


@ All the well known Ellis 
Patents are embodied in 
these machiness 


@ Among their many good 
features is the small space 
required for their installation 
in the elevator. 


@ Built in three different 
styles of wood, composite or 
steel and of any desired 
capacity. 

@ Using only cold air, they 
do not affect the insurance 
rate. 


G Absolutely the fastest 


machines on the market. 


@ The cost is so low as to 
be within the reach of every 
small elevator in the country. 


q A postal card mailed to 
us will bring you full infor- 
mation. 


The ELLIS DRIER (0. 


747 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


of the Farmers’ Educa- 
Union, which is said to 
have more than 15,000 members, announces from 
Spokane, Wash., that the Union owns 40 ware- 
houses and that it intends to have 100 more in op- 
eration in Washington, Idaho and Oregon at the 
opening of the grain season next fall. It is also 
likely that the union will extend its field of opera- 
tion into Western Montana, thus giving it control 
of the situation in this part of the Northwest. 


L. C. Crow, president 


tional and Co-operative 


Grain and 
erg Seeds 


CANE SEED FOR SALE. 
Ask for prices. 
ALVA MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Protection, Kan. 


Orange and Red Top. 


SELECTED SEED CORN FOR SALE. 
Standard White and Yellow Dent varieties. 
WESTERN SEED AND IRRIGATION CO., Fre 


mont, Neb. 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 
Millet, Cane and Kaffir Corn in carlots. 
application. 


Prices on 


J. G. PEPPARD, Kansas City, Mo. 
ALFALFA MEAL FOR SALE. 
We are booked ahead on alfalfa meal. Let us send 
sample and prices delivered. Address 
F. G. OLSON GRAIN CO., Wichita, Kan. 


you 


NORTHERN SEED OATS. 
We can supply choice, heavy seed oats, raised in 
our cold elimate; very hardy and rustproof. 
FARGO SEED HOUSE, Fargo, N. D. 


COW PEAS FOR SALE. 


Choice variety of New Era Cow Peas, in carload 


or local lots. If interested, ask for prices. 
BERTRAND MERCANTILE AND GRAIN CO., 
Bertrand, Mo. 
SEED CORN. 
Well cured and matured,’ testing 98 per cent. 
Fancy Oats, Clover and Timothy Seed; graded; re- 


cleaned. Sample free. 
DE WALL BROS., No. E., Proctor, Ill. 
SEED FOR SALE. 
Medium and Mammoth Clover, free from buck- 


Alsike, free from sorrel; also Timothy. Write 
for samples and prices. 
NATHAN & LEVY, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


horn; 


THE BEST ALFALFA SEED GROWS “OUT 
THERE IN KANSAS.” 

We sell it. Ask for samples and prices. Can 
furnish Millet, Kaffir Corn and Cane Seed in carlots. 
Small booklet on Alfalfa mailed free of charge. 

THE BARTELDES SEED CoO., Lawrence, Kan. 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 

Write us for prices on Bran, Shorts, Kaffir Corn, 
Cane, Millet, Clover, Alfalfa Seed and Alfalfa Meal 
and Red Texas Oats. We can ship straight or mixed 
cars. 

SIMMONDS-SHIELDS GRAIN CO., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS. 

Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. 

ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


MILLET FOR SALE. 


We are situated in the largest millet-producing 
section in the state of Missouri and have a good 


supply of millet fresh from the farm. Will sell in 
Prices on application. 


D. H. CLARK, Galt, Mo. 


earlots or less, 
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COTTON SEED MEAL. 

Owl Brand Pure Cotton Seed Meal, richest cattle 
food on: the market. Well known and _ popular 
among feeders and dairymen. On account of high- 
priced grains, it is in great demand. Write for free 
booklet “E” on feeding. 

F. W. BRODE & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


SEED CORN. : 
Pure-bred, high-yielding varieties—Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Early Yellow Dent and Silver King White 
Dent. Plant this Northern-Illinois-grown seed and 
you will not have soft corn. Write for my freight- 
prepaid prices to grain dealers. 
L. C. BROWN, La Grange, Ill. 


For Sale 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by. 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


Magnificent grain elevator, located at Vineland, 
Union County, Illinois. Price, $10,000. 

WM. SACKS, Attorney, Carleton Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

FOR SALE. 

Elevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle from 
150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. Good 
Prices very reasonable. Address. 

JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, Ill. 


locations. 


FOR SALE. 
Line of ten elevators, seven in South Central 
and Northwestern Minnesota, three in Southern 


Easy terms 
For 


Minnesota, all good points; $45,000.00. 
if taken at once. Good reason for selling. 
particulars, address 

J. H. BALL, 422 Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn. 


LINE OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AND CLEAN- 
ING HOUSE. 

One of the best lines of grain elevators and clean- 
ing houses in Minnesota, on good line of railroad, 
at the low price of $60,000. Owners wish to retire 
from the grain business. Splendid grain-buying 
points and also coal business in connection. Ad- 
dress 


J. D. MILLER, Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 

Elevator and lucrative business. Plevator capac- 
ity, 75,000 bushels; all latest improvements, with 
electric power, etc.; large grain warehouse; large 
fireproof brick hemp house; coal and grain business. 
Situated in the best of the Blue Grass region, 
Georgetown, Scott County, Ky. Only elevator in 
county; annual wheat production, 400,000 bushels. 
Georgetown has a population of 8,000. Three rail- 
roads in our yards. For particulars address 

S. 5S. OFFUTT & CO., Georgetown, Ky. 


MICHIGAN ELEVATORS. 

On account of the diversity of Michigan crops the 
elevator business is more profitable and permanent 
than that in any other state. We have a number 
of money-making Michigan properties on our list, 
all in active operation, with good established jobbing 
and retail trade. The difference between failure and 
success is often due to getting just what will fit. 
Why take a misfit or keep a misfit when you can get 
what will just fit your wants? Ask for our list. If 


you own a Michigan elevator that does not fit, 
write us. 
THE HENRY W. CARR CO., Saginaw, W. S., 


Mich. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
Gasoline engines for sale; 5, 7, 10, 20, 30 and 45 
horsepower. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, I11. 


April 15, 1909. 


FOR SALE. 
Fifteen-horsepower Otto Gasoline Engine and all 
fixtures for same, ready to run. 
BELT ELEVATOR & FEED CO., 
Ind. 


Indianapolis, 


FOR SALE. 


A lot of round galvanized iron tanks, 8x6 feet 
diameter; suitable for grain. Also a lot of Ansonia 
Rolls that we can refit for any make of mill. 

YPSILANTI MACHINE WORKS, Yypsilanti, 
Mich. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


Gas and gasoline engines, slightly used or rebuilt 
and in good condition, at bargain prices: 20-horse- 
power Otto; 22-horsepower Miama; 15-horsepower 
International; 8-horsepower Weber; 8-horsepower 
Master Workman; 7 and 3% horsepower air-cooled. 
New engines and producers, all sizes, for immediate 
shipment. 

STANDARD SCALE CO., 50-52 S. Canal St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


We have for sale two new Triumph Corn Shellers, 
cheap for cash. 

One complete outfit of machinery—rolls, belting, 
elevators, cleaners, ete.—for a 100-barrel flour mill. 
Must be sold at once, very cheap for cash. 

One 50-horsepower gasoline engine, good as new, 
at less than half price. Address 

GRAIN DEALERS’ SUPPLY 
Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CO., 305 South 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


Slightly used or rebuilt scales, guaranteed in good 
condition, at half prices: 100-ton, 42-foot Standard; 
80-ton, 42-foot and 60-ton, 42-foot and 38-foot Fair- 
banks; 15-ton, 22-foot Standard; 10-ton, 14-foot; 6- 
ton, 14-foot; 5-ton, 14-foot Fairbanks wagon; 200 
and 150-bushel hopper, Fairbanks; 2,500-pound Howe 
Dormant; 600-pound Fairbanks Flour Dormant; sev- 
eral portable scales; all offered subject to prior sale. 
Also, new scales, all sizes to 200-ton capacities, for 
sale or exchange. Repairing and testing a specialty. 

STANDARD SCALE CO., 50-52 S. Canal St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


tscellaneous 
e.g Notices 


é 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


WANTED. 


Manager for a 350-barrel spring wheat mill. An 
energetic, experienced, reliable man, who would take 
$5,000 stock in company. Going business and chance 
for development. Profitable municipal lighting. 
Only those who care to invest need apply. We want 
manager interested in company as present stock- 
holders are non-resident. Address 

MINNESOTA, Box 4, care “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade,” Chicago, I1l. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED. 


Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 

IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, III. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


GASOLINE ENGINE CHEAP 


Have fifteen-horsepower Gasoline 
engine, run two years. In good 
condition and guaranteed. Cheap. 


Address RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE 


Shenandoah, lowa. 


SAVE TIME, /, 
LABOR, FUEL 


}/ and avoid exposure to the 
| weather, by installing a 


Schmitz Scale Ticket Passer 


_ By its use the ticket is passed 
from the office to teamster with 
one movement of the hand. 
Write for full particulars to 
J. A. SCHMITZ 
2811 North Hermitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


MILWAUKE 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 


MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated iron, either painted or galvan- 
ized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, Roll 
Cap roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, Metal 
Ceilings, etc., etc 


We makea specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


‘PITTSBURG 


D. G. Stewart @ Geidel 
GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 
Office 1019 Liberty St. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. 
Capacity 300,000 bu. 


HAY AND GRAIN 


We want to hear from shippers of hay and grain. 
Our direct service to large consumers in this dis- 
trict enables us to get top prices for good ship- 
ments. Liberal advances to consignors. 


DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
References: Washington Nat. Bank. Duquesne Nat. bank 


O. MOHR, Mer. 


G, C. HOLSTEIN, Sec'’y-Treas 
Mohr -=Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 


MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


B.G. Ellsworth, President H. H. Peterson, Vice-President 
E. H. Hiemke, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Franke Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND MILL=-FEED 


Rooms 43-44 Chamber of Commerce 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PEORIA 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Grain Commisson Merchants 
BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


36=37 Chamber of Commerce, . PEORIA, ILL. 


-TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


D. D. HALL 


Van Tassell Grain Company 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


FREMONT 


Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Corn for feeders. Milling wheat a specialty, 
both winter and spring. Write for samples 
and prices. Shipment via C.& N. W.R.R. 


FREMONT, NEB. 


General Offices, = = 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


LANCASTER 


We work a large country business. 
See the point? 
JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, ‘PA. 


ST.LOUIS 


Daniel P. Byrne & Co. 


General Commission Merchants 
SUCCESSORS TO 
Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 
Established 1854 Incorporated 1887 
Grain, Hay, Mill Feed and Seeds 


Chamber of Commerce St. Louis, Missouri. 


Slack-Fuller Grain Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


208 Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ship your Grain, Hay and Seeds to 


John Mullally Com. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Best of attention paid at all times to all consignments 
Members St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade 


PICKER @ BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


We protect your interest on grades and weights and make 
P ) gr ba g a 
prompt returns. Try us for RESULTS when you ship to 
St. Louis. 


Thos. Cochrane, Lincoln, Neb. 


Cochrane Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND HAY AND SEEDS 
305 and 306 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS 


M. W. Cochrane, St. Louis. 


MARSHALL HALL, Pres. J. B. BETHUNE, Secy.-Treas 


W. L. Green Commission Co. 


GRAIN 


: .xq {Merchants Exchange of St. Louis 
Members | Chicago Board of Trade 


203 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A. S. DUMONT 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 
Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchange 
DETROIT, MICH. DECATUR, ILL. 


Consignments Solicited 


R.C. ROBERTS R. L. HUGHES 


Ask for our bids and quotations 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 
OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER -EED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat Try us. Liberal 
advances 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Cor. 14th and Baker Sts. 
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CHICAGO CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


BALE We” Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


A\ 
\P PRESIDENT 4 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 
226 La Salle Street, - - 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Ss SY 
74 BOARD OF TRADE 
& eG i 


CHICAGO 


PHILIP H. SCHIPFLIN. Pres. 


PHILIP Tl. SCIITFFLIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


EUGENE SCHIFFLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


Commission Merchants 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


PROVISIONS 
CREIB, - SSE DS SAND P Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 


Seeds a specialty 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


My customers do a profitable business 


CHICAG 


Cc. H. THAYER & CO. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, FUTURES 
Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself 

2 and 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 


TBs WELLS Gec O% 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
1011-1017 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Strict attention given to consignments or orders 
Oats and Barley Specialties 
Liberal Advances Made 
W. M. TIMBERLAKE in charge Cash Grain Department 


because I handle their consignments profit- 
ably at this end. Try me on your Chicago 
cash or future business. 


B. S. ARMSTRONG 


Postal Telegraph Building Chicago, Il. 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Commission Merchants 
-«- AND... 
Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 


Des Moines Ft. Dodge Cedar Rapids 


Iowa City Storm Lake Waterloo 
Parkersburg Iowa Falls Mason City 
Sioux City Independence Atlantic 


Council Bluffs 


Ask for Bids 


Consignments Solicited 


W. N. ECKHARDT, Prest J. W. RADFORD, Vice-Prest. E. A. DOERN, Secy. C. E. SCARRITT, Treas 


Pope @ Eckhardt Company 


Commission Merchants 


Grain and Seeds 


317-321 Western Union Building - - CHICAGO 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty for Forty Years 


Branch Offices 
PEORIA 
ST. LOUIS 


I. P. RUMSEY 
FRANK M. BUNCH 
HENRY A. RUMSEY 


No ORDER too Large for Me to Execute 


Grain Consignments my Specialty 


SAM FINNEY 


715 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 


Or too Small to be Appreciated 


E. F. LELAND 


J. H. WARE 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg. :: CHICAGO 
Long Distance Phones: Harrison 4867 and 4868 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON 


Write for our Datly Market Letter 


Your Interests Are Our Interests 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. C, W. BUCKLEY, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & GO. 


(Incorporated) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


82 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


BUFFALO ALBANY BOSTON 


E. W. ELMORE 
Grain Buyer & Shipper 


Operating the Interior Elevator at 
South Bend, Indiana 


617 Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


NO USE TRYING 


to get better service than that afforded by 


CRIGHTON & CO. 


402-403 Royal Insurance Bldg, 
CHICAGO 


Send us your consignments and become one of. 
our pleased patrons 


W.H. MERRITT & CO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND 
SHIPPERS 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


87 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN 
240 LaSalle St. 


Chicago 


F. E. WINANS & CO. 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Barley, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Rye, abmeehy Clover, 
Flax, Hungarian Mille 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pértaining to grain and field 
seeds. Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our careful 
personal attention. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This 
department is fully equipped in every 
way to give the very best service in 


Chicago. 
205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Neca 66 Board of Trade 
SG aM ie CHICAGO, ILL: 


Grain bought and sold for future delivery. 


Correspondence and Consignments 


For Intelligent, 


Prompt and Efficient Service 


Consign to 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade Chicago 
J. K. HOOPER ERVIN A. RICE E. G. BROWN 
President Vice-President Secy-Treas. 


HOOPER GRAIN CO. 


OAT SHIPPERS 
Postal Telegraph Bldg,, Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND 
TRUNK WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds 
Orders in futures carefully executed 


700-718 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


All business transacted through and confirmed by 
H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


EAWe ROCESS Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice.Pres. 
C. J. HURLBUT, Sec’y and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters cf 


Elevator Proprietors on IIlinois Central and other 
Railroad Systems 


Matn Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Building CHICAGO 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for futures delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 


306-308 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


202 LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


Very Best Attention 


ANP W. A. FRASER CO. 


“They’re Running Mates” 


MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE 


Square Dealing and Top prices. 


If we Grain Re- 
have not ceiving 
handled and 
your ; Commis- 
Chicago Suite 36, sion 
Business, Board of Trade Mer- 


try us. Bldg., CHICAGO. chants, 


KANSAS CITY 


R. J. THRESHER., Pres L. A. FULLER; Sec'y 
THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN CO. 
Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


311-14 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


_CLEVELAND 


The Union peas Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Hay and Straw 
Our Speciality: Recleaned Illinois Shelled Corn 
CLEVELAND, O. 


_PHILADELPHIA 


L. EF. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to 
the handling of CORN AND OATS 
{ Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFERENCES 


| Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


MINNEAPOLIS | 


LP FAH PEAVEY & C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
GRAIN RECEIVERS 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALITY 


MINN, 


WHOLESALE FIELD SEEDS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cargill Elevator Company 


____ CINCINNATI 


THE GALE BROS. CO. 


Grain Merchants 


Largest and best handlers of off grades in the 
central western states. An expert grain man 
at the head of each grain departmert. Submit 
samples 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


“TOLEDO 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Be Friendly. 
Write Occasionally. 


C. AL KING & CO, 


lo leads the world on Clover Seed. 


; is one of our leaders. Favor us with 
your orders for futures and consignments. 


Read our 


The J.J, Coon Grain Co, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


specials 


61 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Consignments Solicited Cash and Futures 


James E. Rundell 


Frederick W. Rundell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 
Grain and Seeds 


CASH AND FUTURES 
Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 
Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, O. 


Consignments Solicited 


) PADDOCK, Pres. JESSE W. YOUNG, V.-Pres 


ORMOND H. PADDOCK, Secy. & Treas 


GRAIN 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Cash and Futures—Wire, Write or Phone and we will give you 
our best services. 


The CuddebackGrain Co. 


We buy track elevator for direct ship- 
ment to interior and eastern markets 
Futures handled in Toledo or Chicago 
Special attention given consignments 


32 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Paddock-Hodge Co. 


Toledo is the Place 
Zahm i is the Firm 


hen trading in grain and seed futures. We 
the Tb ledo and Chicago Boards, and will 
e that'll please 


We've the best phonesystem 
of any house here Use it—or wire—or write 


We ie a circular every business day in the year 


J. E; Zahm & Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Fred Mayer, Fred Jaeger 


TOLEDO 


CLOVER SEED 


Consign yours to 


Southworth & Company 


36 and 37 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO,O. 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO, 
Buyers and Shippers of Grain 


We buy F.O.B. your station for 
direct shipment to interior points. 


Personal attention to consignments. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


BALTIMORE 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres't. JOHN M. DENNIS, V.-Pres’t. 
FERDINAND A. MEYER, Treas. 
THOMAS C. CRAFT, JR.. Ass’t Treas 


LOUIS MULLER & CO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Members of the Baltimore Chamber ot Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


GEO. A. HAX Established 1882 J. B. WM. HAX 


G. A. HAX @ CO. 


GRAIN AND HAY COMMISSION 
445 North Street, = = Baltimore, Md. 


- =pc¢ National Grain Dealers’ Association 
MEMBERS National Hay Association 


_CAIRO 


H. L. Halliday Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
CORN-WHEAT-OATS 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


REDMAN, MAGEE & CO. 
GRAIN 


DELTA ELEVATOR, 


Cairo, Ill. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Telephones 80 Board of Trade 


BUFFALO 


W. W. ALDER T. J. STOFER 


ALDER & STOFER 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We do not buy any grain, but he andle on com- 
mission,ane solicit your Buffalo consignments 


83 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Electric Elevator and Milling Co. 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 bu. 

Has facilities for cleaning, separating, clipping 
and sacking grain. Receives and stores all rail 

and lake grain. 


We Solicit Consignments 


RUBINS @ BRUSO 


Grain and Commission Merchants 
Members of all the Principal Exchanges 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


203-216 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WALTER VOSS New York Office 
Manager 305 Produce Exchange 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seed Warehouse: 
Located at Toledo, Ohio 


Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 


W. E. TOWNSEND A. T. WARD 


TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
Buffalo, - ~ - New York 


We solicit your consignments for Buffalo market 
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The NATIONAL 


is the Automatic Scale you have been looking 
for. A scale that will cause you no worry and 
one that you can swear by. A scale that will 
accurately weigh your grain while you do some- 
thing else. 

q TO OPERATE: Turn on the grain and ‘‘let 
‘er go.’ It is a scale and should be balanced 
occasionally. Your grain may not be in No. 1 
condition and you may elevate very irregular, 
but you can’t fool the NATIONAL. 

@ The simplicity of the NATIONAL, together 
with our long experience in the manufacture of 
automatic scales, enables us to offer this high- 
class machine at asurprisingly low figure. It is 
sold on approval. 


ADDRESS 


The National 


Automatic Scale Company 
215 E. Douglas St., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


El]lwood’s Grain Tables, A book needed by every grain dealer. It 


shows the value of any number of bushels 
or pounds of wheat, rye, oats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


The Field 


Engine 


If you are interested in a High 
Grade Engine; one that is being 
F used by the United States Govern- 
| ment for their Wireless Equipment 
Stations in Alaska; over 50 of 
which have been installed in the 
Public Schools of Washington, D. 
C., with which to operate their 
Heating and Ventilating Systems; 
an Engine, the sales of which to 
Manufacturers in the Eastern 
States, during the past three years 
aggregate over 18,000 Horse Power. 
Send tor our Special Catalog No. 
60. It will interest you. 


THE FIELD-BRUNDAGE CO., Jackson, Michigan 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


USERS SAY 


TME RICHARDSON ELEVATOR SCALE weighs with perfect accuracy 


on all grains, and up to and over its rated capacity. 


That it needs no Care and very little attention and records every pound 
of grain leaving the elevator, whilst taking up less Space than a hopper scale. 


WE, THE MANUFACTURERS, 
GUARANTEE THESE FEATURES 


Milford, Ill., Dec., 18, 1908. 
“We have been using one of your Automatic Scales, of 2,000 bu. per hour 


capacity, for the past two years. 
During the time we have had it, 


CUTS FIRST 


THEN GRINDS THE FEED 


Great capacity for work! Small demand for power! That is the 
established, repeated, emphasized record made by the ‘Corn Belt’ 
Feed Mill. Does not heat the ground feed. The cut- 
ter head hasa system of knife rings which cuts up 
the corn and cob—shears it into bits as fine as some 
millsleave it at the finish—then it goes intothe grind- 
er where it is still further reduced and made much 
finer than in any other grinder. No other feed mill 
can equal the ‘‘Corn Belt” for grinding new, soft 
and spongy corn. 


THE ‘CORN BELT” FEED MILL 


ON 20 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Let us send you this money-making Feed Mill fora 20-days’ free test. Just the machine for cus- 
tom work. The only mill that grinds the cobs evenly with the corn, producing the true ‘‘Corn and 
Cob”’ meal, nature’s balanced ration. The only mill with a cutter head that reduces the feed as fine 
as possible before the grinding begins. Combines the cutting and PR eae with a grinding 
mechanism that gives the exact degree of fineness. The ‘‘Corn. Belt’’ Mill has the largest capacity, 
lightest draft and greatest strength of any feed mill made. It does not heat the ground feed. Requires 
less power than others because it cuts before it grinds. For easy grinding and rapid work, it has no 
equal. We build several styles and sizes of ‘‘Corn Belt’’ Mills, both Sweep and Power (Gasoline or 
Steam). The “Corn Belt’ does all kinds of grinding—turns out an enormous amount of work with 
less power than any other. Will stand the hardest kind of usage. Built to last for years. All parts 
subject to strain made extra heavy. All parts interchangeable. Send for Free Book, “Grinding 
Feed Into Dollars,’”’ and learn all about all points of superiority possessed by the ‘‘Corn Belt’’ over 
other feed mills. Then let usshipthe machine to you on 20 days’ free trial. Convince yourself by actual 
dally test, for 20 days, that every claim we make js true, and that this is the machine you ought to own. 


SPARTAN MFG. CO., 1162 Main Street, Pontiac, Ill. | 


it has weighed upwards of half mil- 
lion bushels of grain, principally 
corn and oats, with very satisfac- 
tory results 

“Tt takes no care whatever, and 
all we have to do after a car is 
loaded is to read the tally and the 
thing is done. 

“We think it as accurate as any 
scale that could be put inoraround 
elevator and very much more con- 
venient than a hopper scale.” 


HERRON-PATTERSON CO 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


2 Park Row, New York 122 Monroe St.. Chicago 
415 Third St:, S., Minneapolis 
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Designers and Builders of 


FIREPROOF 


Grain Elevators 


a 

@ 

aa 

a8 

Lali 

B28 

‘Ba 
It is built entirely of Concrete and Steel, and we put it up in 60 days, Cut shows four reinforced concrete grain tanks 30 ft. diameter, 60 ft. 
If you are about to build you had better see us, or let us know when high, connected with brick operating house 30x60 feet, erected for the 
and where we can see you. American Maize Products Co. at Roby, Ind. 
MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO, Designs and estimates promptly furnished 

Specialists in Concrete for all kinds of buildings for the handling 

549-53 Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO and storage of grain in any locality. 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Builders of 


Fred Friedline & Company 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Transfer, Terminal and Country Elevators, 
Warehouses, Tankage in Frame, Iron-Clad 
or Fire-Proof Construction, Concrete Tanks 


Terminal Elevators 
Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications || YQUNGLOVE ©: E2¥4785 omnes 


or will furnish and install your 


THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO repairs. We have the men and make this a specialty. 
YOUNGLOVE CONSTRUCTION CO., 219 Grain Exchange, Sioux City, lowa. 


Plans and Specifications a Specialty. 
Write for Sketches and Estimates. 


253-261 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
C. M. SECKNER FRED FRIEDLINE 


TEE MORSE RAREFIED DUST COLLECTOR 
____-__NO CLOTH—NO MOVING PART 


Rutland, Vt., Aug. 31, 1908. j Rutland, Vt., Jan. 14, 1909. 
The Knickerbocker Co., | The Knickerbocker Co., 
Jackson, Mich. Jackson, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—We are looking for a dust collector Gentlemen :— 

The Rarefied Dust Collector which we pur- 
chased from you last September has been at work 
since that time. It has shown good results so far 
and has easily done the work we expected it to do. 
We are fully satisfied with same. 

Yours truly, 
DAVIS FEED CO. 


to take away the dust when we are unloading corn 
and oats. We are using an independent fan, the 
Sturtevant No. 40, with 144-inch inlet and speed of 
1,500 revolutions. Kindly send us catalog of your 
machine and state price of same. 
Yours truly, 
DAVIS FEED CO. 


The Knickerbocker Co., 


Jackson, Michigan. 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Cad ) 


Designers and 
Builders of 


in all parts of 


the world 


ee 


Recent concrete addition to C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co.’s 
tile elevator at Coburg, Mo. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR Department 


1811 Fisher Building CHICAGO 


W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


We also do general contracting and have offices in the following cities 
White or call on any of them 


CHICAGO, ILL—1811 Fisher Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lincoln Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK—130-137 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURG, PA.—Westinghouse Bldg. MONTREAL, CAN .—Sovereign Bank Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Powell and Geary Sts. 


Not the Biggest Elevator in the World 


BUT THE BEST 


Grain Elevators 
of Fireproof Brick 
Construction 
In Any Design 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


S. H. Tromanhauser 


Room 3, Old Chamber of 
Commerce Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Have your 
elevator designed 
and built by 
reliable elevator 
designers and 


builders. 


Z\ Burrell Engineering 
& Construction L 


Company, 


108 
La Salle St., 
Chicago 


Long Distsnce Telephone 
Main 799 


Fireproof Grain Elevator 


Recently completed for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway Co. at Harlem (Kansas City), Missouri. 


This elevator is an entirely new type throughout, origi- 
nated, designed and constructed by 


The Barnett & Record Company 


Engineers and General Contractors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


S. T. HONSTAIN 


Contractor and Builder of 


Grain Elevators 


29th St. and Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINN. 


A few elevators recently completed 


M’n'p’Is 
Chicago 


1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1 000,000 
5 0,000 
1,000,000 
660,000 
450.0 0 
500,000 
400,00 
400,000 


Northwestern Consol. Mill. Co 
Nebraska City «& Ill. Ele. Co. 
Bartlett Frazier Co. 

. Louis 

y & Co, Minneapolis 
S. 8. Linton & Co, 2 


City Elevator Co, 
Security Grain Co. a 
Royal Milling Co. Great Falls, Mont. 
Jennison Bros. Janesville, Minn 
400 country elevators 


150,000 
100 000 
from 10.000 to 60,000 


The Wiederholt System 


Reinforced Tile Concrete 
THE MOST IMPROVED AND APPROVED SYSTEM FOR 
Grain Elevators, Mill Construction, 
Grain Bins, Silos, Storage Bins, 
Tanks, etc. 
BUILT EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Wiederholt Construction Co. 
606-607 New National Bank of Commerce Bldg., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Salt Lake and Jordan Mill and Elevator Co.’s 
40,000 Bushel Elevator. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
DENVER, COLO., 313 Mining Exchange SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 324 Dooly Block 
SEATTLE, WASH., 338 Globe Bldg. EL PASO, TEXAS, 313 E. P. & S. W. Bldg. 
BUTTE, MONT., 352 Phoenix Bldg. 


Ww. N. CLAUS & CO. 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 
—OF 


Grain Elevators 2! Flour Mills 


How about that new Elevator or the one that needs 


repairing’ Don’t neglect or hesitate to write us 
about it, for we will be glad to hear from you. We 
guarantee to do good work, and can execute our 
contracts promptly. Just give us a trial and see how 


nicely we can convince you of the fact. 


Plans Specifications and Estimates furnished 


Repair work promptly done 
PLYMOUTFE, - os 


1OW & 


ELEVATORS 


STORAGE TANKS 
or WAREHOUSES 
IN 


Wood or FIRE-PROOF Materials 


PLANS—SPECIFIGATIONS ESTIMATES 


We design and erect the structural 
work and mechanical equipment of Grain 
Handling or Storage Plants from a country 
receiving station to a terminal transfer 
house. 


L. 0, HICKOK & SON 


Engineers and Contractors 


320 Flour Ex’ge Minneapolis, Minn. 


Should be the best that money can buy. 
It will be if IBBERSON builds it. 
Write T. E. IBBERSON, 308-310-312 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


He Knows How. 


Telephone, Monroe 1614 


OLSON BROTHERS & CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
703-707 Bloomingdale Avenue 
CHIGAGO 


LL BUBRGE. 


THE GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDER 
Who Builds Right Kind of Elevators at Right Kind of Price 
305 So. Third Street, = = MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STEEL STORAGE & ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


STEEL OR CONCRETE 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


N. A. GRABILL 
FURNISHER AND BUILDER OF 


MILLS AND ELEVATORS 


DALEVILLE, IND. 
Indianapolis Office, 617 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Also State Representative for 
JOHNSON’S GRAIN DRYER & RENOVATOR 


G. H. BIRCHARD 


Contractor of 


Grain Elevators 


Especially Designed for Economy of 
Operation and Maintenance 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Grain Elevators 
BUILT 
G M.SLOAN 


5804 Superior St Chicago, III. 


A “WANT AD” in the ‘‘AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE” will 


do the business. 


Minneapolis or Sioux City Delivery 


Grain Dealers Supply 


Grain Elevator and Power Transmission 
Machinery, Scales, Belting, Testers and 
General Supplies, Avery Automatic Scales 


Co. 


Largest Stock. Best Prices. Write us for Estimates or Send Your 
Orders. Special Discount on April Orders 


305 South 3rd St., 
219 Grain Exchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sioux City, lowa. 
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patron 


is insuring over 2,200 country elevators for over $9,000,000. 


to unite with them, write 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


for fire insurance is to select the company 


ized by your fellow grain dealers. The 


rain Pe psurancea 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


For conditions 


C. A. McCOTTER, Secretary. 


MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 
ALTON, ILL. 


Wrote $5,348,463.75 insurance last year 
Paid ....$110,724.14 in losses last year 
Added . . $24,230.30 to surplus last year 
Assessed only 45% % of basis rates last year 


If you want the best of insurance 


at the lowest cost, write to us. 
Insurance in force...... $10,158,139.43 
Face value of notes ...... 1,451,877.89 
AS ASRO ES lcare ssa. eae 300,148.96 


A. R. McKINNEY, 
Secretary. 


D, R. SPARKS, 
President. 


CHICAGO AGENT 
M. W. FUGIT, 740 National Life Building. 


MILL OWNERS’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, lOWA 
Organized 1875 


Insures Mills, Elevators, Warehouses 


and contents 


Net Cash Assets . $261,480.33 
Losses Paid....... . $1,473,780.50 
Saved to Policy Holders . .$1,909,196.60 


J. G. SHARP, Sec. 
DUST! DUST rex, 


DUST PROTECTOR is invalu- 


able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 
oughly tested for many years 
in every kind of dust, and is 

the most reliable protector 
known Perfect Ventilation 
Re Nickel-plated protector, $1" 

~ postpaid. Circular free’ 
Agents arated GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO. 
“B” 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), ni 


Plain Gas Engine Sense 


By E. L. OSBORNE 
BOOK for the man who has a gas or 


gasoline engine and wants to operate 


it to the best advantage. 
The book is written in plain language and 


thoroughly covers the field of gas engine oper- 

ation. 

125 Pages of Practical Suggestions 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


MITCHERL BROS 20 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Millers’ National 
Insurance Co. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


CHARTERED 1865 


ILL, 


Insurance with a maximum of 
security ata minimum of cost for 
ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES 
and CONTENTS, on the Mutual 
Plan. 


Five-Year Policies or short term 
policies on grain, if required. 


Semi-Annual Assessments cost- 
ing about one-half Stock Company 
Rates. 


No conflagration hazard. 


$5,288,714,18 
$930,166.99 


Gross Assets. 
Net Cash Surplus . 


Reliance putomatic sale Controller 


This device is the only Automatic dump con- 
troller on the market that requires neither hand nor 
power to operate. 

It causes the dump to settle down easily without 


the least jar or jerk and prevents accident to wagon 
or team. 

This device 
tested oil in which travels 
to the frontend of the dump. 


is a small cylinder filled with cold 
a piston which is attached 
The motion of the 


dump Is controlled by the foreing of this oil through 
a regulating valve, which can be adjusted to sult 
operator. 

Equip your dumps with them and avoid aceldent 


| In the handling of the 
Shipped on trial to responsible parties 
| Write us for particulars and price 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION CO., 


coming crops 


ROBINSON TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER 


Revised Edition 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 315 


$1.50 
$2.00 


Dearborn St., Chicago 


625 Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind. | 


ORGANIZED 
eL 


INSURES ELEVATORS 
AND GRAIN 


PERMANENT OR 
SHORT TERM POLICIES 


’ 
ON THE:- 
Willford -Three-Roller Feed Mill. 
(1) It is Easy to Handle. f 
(2) Itis Strong and Durable, but Simple. 
(3) It will Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 
(4) It can Always be Relied Upon. 


Write for Circulars and Prices, 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Binood's Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN or BARLEY 


at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel 


One of the most useful books ever offered to millers 

Indorsed by ee millers and grain dealers 

Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 
Si.2s xX 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 515 Dearborn Street, Chieago, III. 


The MOST LEWIS 


|GAS ENGINES 


ALWAYS FILL THE BILL 


For Elevating and 


Conveying Ear Starts without cranking. Patented fea 


‘ 1 ‘ . tures make it more durable, smoother run 
Corn, Cobs, Grain, 


Etc 


ning, easier working than ordinary engines 


Automatically adjusts itself ht im 
pulse work 

for heavy oad—saving 
Sold f wenty 


Tell us wh 


illrecommend size and give price 


a lig 


tor ligh ywerful impulse 


wear and 


IJlu strated in tear year Thousand 


in use lat you will use it for 


and we w 
Jeffrey Catalog : 
WRITE TO-DAY 


No. D80 
a ‘| J. Thompson & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Mailed Free 
sh ys Dept 11, BELOIT, WIS. 
Correspondence 
Requested. 
ae eee ee a tting your share of 
ARE YOU yusiness’ If not, try 
an AD. in the 


The Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co. 


Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A, 


New York 
Boston 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
© AND GRAIN TRADE 


Ap yplice ation 


Chicago 
Denver 


Rates on 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
7. 9 and II South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 
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If You Own or Operate an Elevator 


ve JU distribute grain. One kind. in one bin or place, 

Saothee kind in a different place.. You can do this 
perfectly, accurately, without spilling or mixing a kernel, 
with very slight effort or attention, with a proper 
mechanical device. 


This is a success. It is pleasing. It is profitable. 


THE HALL SIGNALING DISTRIBUTOR 


now in use in every 
State, in some States 
many hundreds, is the 
standard (as everybody 
knows) of perfection 
everywhere. It is sov- 
ereign in the Empire of 
ga grain distribution. 


It is designed on the 
correct principle in the 
first place. Its mechan- 
ism is so skillfully pro- 
portioned and arranged 
that it performs every 
function with absolute 
fidelity. That’s why it stands supreme the world over. 


We gladly send it on trial to be proved out by you 
and will send you a list of users. 


BOOKLET B. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY, mara’ Xepeasks 


SEE THAT YOUR 
CONTRACTS CALL FOR 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in ee ution, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Vo 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN: or BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 

One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


= $1.25 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


N O \W/ 


YOU NEED A 


S.) Moisture Tester 


Why Buy Water 
at Corn Prices? 


Anyone can use it. 
Makes correct tests in 
20 minutes. Heated by 
gas, gasoline, alcohol or 
kerosene. 


PRICES, F. 0. B. CHICAGO 


2 Compartment, Com- 
plete 2s. Be $40.00 


Hess (VU. 


plete........$50.00 


plete....... .$60.00 
Torsion Balance. . . .$23.00 


Recommended and used by U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, 


Hess U.S. Moisture 
Testers are used by 
many leading grain deal- 
ers and exchanges. 

Send for free booklet, 
with instructions for 
testing grain for mois- 
ture. 


Hess Warming @ Ventilating Company 


910 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 


P. S.—Hess Grain Driers are used everywhere. Made in all sizes—for ° 
all kinds of grain and seed. 


HESS-DRIED IS BEST DRIED 


Progressive Grain Men 


Are interested in all phases of the grain busi- 
ness, the milling as well as the marketing of 
grain. They aimto keep in touch with the con- 
suming trade and know what becomes of their 
grain in the markets of the world. Such men 


find the 
AMERICAN MILLER 


a big help because it fully covers the business 
of milling wheat and other cereals. 


Published on the first of each month, it gives 
all the news of the milling world and prints a 
large amount of technical matter that is of inter- 
est to the elevator man as well as the miller. 


We will send the American Eleva- 
tor and Grain Trade and American 
Miller to one address for one year at 
the combination price of $2.50. Send 
in your subscription now. 


April 15, 1900. 
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Western Pitless Shellers 
Western Warehouse Shellers 
Western Combined Shellers 
Built in Varied Capacities 


A Sheller for 


Every Conceivable 


Location and Purpose. 
“The Old Way.” 


FOR NEW AND BEST WAY ADDRESS 


Union Iron Works, Decatur, II]. 


a —— Sole Manufacturers of 


WESTERN SHELLERS AND CLEANERS 


They Have Stood the Test for Years. Complete Stock Carried at 


GAN. 


k277 Ky) 
ce 


Sh 


TERY 
Tay 


{7 
eee 


UT 


1221-1223 Union Avenue, - - - Kansas, City, Mo. 


=~ 
yr 


PP -cnunnununessnee ey 

RBUNDNRIRURE SEEN 

3G 
ee 


EL 
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| Cleans Grain Pneumaticall 
1 yeAMelcan 
i of all foreign materials, such as chaff, dust and other 
impurities of a lighter specific gravity than the grain 
es to be cleaned. 
AMERICAN M* SieeetRY \ 
RO NCC ¢ , : 
ee ee It is easily and quickly regulated to take out only the 
lightest dust, or to also take out oats and shrunken 
kernels from the heavier grain. 
It does the work thoroughly, has a very large capacity 
and requires very little power. 
It is inexpensive to install, operate and maintain, and 
on account of the great improvement it makes in the 
grain it is a machine of the grcatest value to every 
grain dealer, miller and maltster. 
; These machines are built in two,styles: All Steel Con- 
struction and in Combination Wood and Steel. 
For further particulars, prices, etc., write the makers: 
& C C 
American Machinery onstruction Co. 
103 West Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The NATIONAL 


= 
x 


CLEAN YOUR CORN 


This Separator takes out cobs, silks and all foreign matter and gives a 
high grade of corn. 

It is the most popular corn and cob separator on the market, the result 
yf its extremely nice work. Order now. 


is the Automatic Scale you have been looking for. A scale that 
will cause you no worry and one that you can swear by: A scale 
that will accurately weigh your grain while you do something else. 
Gq TO OPERATE: Turn on the grain and “‘let er go.” Itis a 
scale and should be balanced occasionally. Your grain may not be 
in No. 1 condition and you may elevate very irregular, but you 
can’t fool the NATIONAL. 

q The simplicity of the NATIONAL, together with our long ex- 
perience in the manufacture of automatic scales, enables us to offer 


| N | | N C | BLE GRAIN LEAN E K C 0 Mi PA N \) ae machine at a surprisingly low figure. It is sold on 


SILVER CREEK ANG Y.-L 0. A; ADDRESS 


Se ee ee THE NATIONAL 
J. H. Pank, 512 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 


Edward A. Ordway, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. : 
C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chas, Beatley, Terminal Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


NB: Tray Ross Mill Furnishing Cov Portland, Ore, 215 E, Douglas St., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


GURNEY 
Standard Scales 


The great majority of the elevators through- 
out the Canadian Northwest are equipped 
with Gurney Scales. 

Also found in terminal elevators in Halifax, 
St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Sarnia, Midland, 
Fort William, and a recent order was for the 
complete scale equipment (ten 2,000-bushel 
hopper scales) for the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway elevator at Fort William. 


———SSee ees 


S| CONSTANT MACHINERY 


IS WHAT YOU WANT 
THE SAFETY MAN LIFT 


has roller bearings, which makes it easily operated. The 
improved brakes and safety catch prevent accidents. The 
adjustable counterweights and springs make it all that could 
be desired. Buy ours; it pays. 


Ga 


== THE B. S. C. CHAIN FEEDER AND DRAG 


for feeding elevator boots and 
shellers, any capacity, any dis- 
tance, automatically. Handles 
all kinds of grain without 
waste or mixing. 

The OnLY Way to feed a 


sheller. 
THE U. S. 
CORN SHELLER 


Patented Oct. 17, 05 


Write us for Estimate on Your Scale Equipment 
for Delivery Either in Canada or United States 


Scales of every description, including the best 
type of Automatic scales. 


No pit or lower hopper. 
Cheapest installed. Quickest 
repaired. Our new Screw Ad- 
justment can be used while 
sheller is full of corn and run- 
ning. Shells clean, saves cobs. 
teva as 3 
Write for our catalog or you 
may miss something good 


THE GURNEY SCALE CO. 


Established 1856 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 
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FOR PERFECTLY CLEANING GRAIN 


PRINZ AUTOMATIC SEPARATORS 


HAVE NO EQUALS 


They have many exclusive features that appeal to practical grain men. 

Their Perfect Automatic Traveling Sieve Cleaners insure absolutely 
clean sieves at all times. 

The Sheet Steel Screens, with seed screen at the head of each sieve, stand 
the hardest kind of service and still retain their shape. 

Perfect Ventilation is insured by a large fan, and a Perfect Automatic 
Feeder spreads the grain the entire width of sieve. 

The most compact separators built, occupying the minimum floor space per 
bushel capacity. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented by W. G. Clark, 415A La Salle Ave., Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. E. Lehman, 
124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.; C. H. Near, 757 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
European Representatives, Ingenieur Bureau, Prins Mauritsplein, La, The Hague Holland. 
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Improved 
Belt Conveyor 


Carries all kinds of grain and mill products in package 
or bulk. Gradual, uniform curve of belt secured with- 
out complicated parts. Bearings thoroughly lubricated 
and have adjustment for taking up wear. Tripper 
sulistantial and reliable. Entire system economical 
and satisfactory— nothing to get out cf order. 

We manufacture a complete line of Elevating, Con- 
veying and Power-Transmitting Machinery. Head- 
quarters for supplies. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street 


FOSSTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Builders of ELEVATOR and MILL SEPARATOR MACHINERY 


Our New Process Cleaner and Separator 


is a thorough, complete and successful machine, built for practical use and to meet 
the conditions as they are found today. 


It embodies new and exclusive features found on no other cleaner in the 
market, the most important of which are fully covered by our patents. 


Our machines are specially adapted for separating wheat, oats and different 
kinds of mixed grain. Write for Special Catalogue. 


The New Process Dustless Elevator and Warehouse Cleaner 


Another Richardson Record! 


Richardson Weights Beat State Scale Weights! 


SEE HERE 
Lone Tree, N. D. 

‘In regard to the Richardson Scale in use by us the past 
season, wish to say that we have shipped 75,000 bushels of grain 
over it and no fault to find. 
We have cars on which 
the Richardson and the 
Minnesota State Weigh- 
master agreed to within 
ten pounds, which shows 


Good Spouts 2" 


That is what you get when 
you buy the 


( F nw\\sk 
mi iit 


Gerber Improved No. 2 
Distributing Spout 


Will prevent mixing of grain. 
Can be operated from working 
floor. I make a specialty of 
elevator and mill spouting. 
For particulars write 


J. J. Gerber, minnesora 


that the Weighmaster was Sag 

‘““nearly correct.’’ We 

could not run our elevato1 

without a Richardson and ! 

feel that we are doing our- 4 Go0D e 

selves justice. It gives no OINTERS 

more trouble than a grain - ON THE- 

spout.”’ - s 

LonE TREE FARMERS’ Willford Three-Roller Feed Mill. 
ELEVATOR Co: EE TT ETE CL LE ENS TOE SR os ( 

(1) It is Easy to Handle. / 


You Cannot Make a Mistake with This Scale 
Richardson Scale Company 


Automatic Weighing Machinery 
2 Park Row, New York 
122 Monroe St., Chicago 413 Third St. S., Minneapolis 


(2) Itis Strong and Durable, but Simple. 


(3) It will Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 


(4) It can Always be Relied Upoa. 


Write for Circulars and Prices, 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CORNWALL’S DOUBLE SEPARATOR 


@ The latest and best elevator and warehouse separator on the 
market. 


q Will clean all kinds of grain and seeds. 

q Has both kinds of sieving motion—sieves with their motion in 
line with the travel of the grain for removing straw and other 
coarse impurities and sieves on which the grain travels across the 
line of motion for making very close separations. 

@ It removes the fine sand and seed at the head of the sieve. 

q Our sieve cleaners clean every inch of the sieves several times a 
minute. They work under the sieves and consequently lift the 
trash out of the holes and cause it to tail over instead of assisting 
it to pass through with the grain. 

@ Both the air and sieve separations are at all times under the 
complete control of the operator. 

@ Every sieve is at all times in plain sight and can be removed 
easily and quickly without disturbing any other part of the 
machine. 

@ Other features described in our latest circular. 

@ We also make a full and complete line of Feed Mills, Corn Shel- 
lers and Cleaners and furnish Elevator Supplies of all kinds. 


Barnard & Leas Mfg. Company 


Builders of Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


MOLINE, ILL. 


GEO. J. NOTH, Manager Chicago Office 
Tel. Harrison 5597 1330 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


THE “EUREKA”’ 


Combined 


Hundreds in Grain Cleaner 


Use in 
Elevators 


Monareh Attrition Mills 


are used in hundreds of elevators all over the coun- 
try and are giving the best of results. They en- 
able the elevator owner to convert his surplus power 
into money and establish a profitable side line. 
The product of a Monarch Mill satisfies the most 
exacting trade and its large capacity insures large 
profits. The Monarch is built in several sizes and 
we have just the mill for your power. 


Send for Cur New Catalogue 


and learn all about the scientific grinding of feed. 
It treats the subject from a new standpoint and 
also tells why the Monarch has phosphor-bronze 
interchangeable bearings; cable-chain oilers; double 
movable base; safety spring; quick release; relief 
spring; special adjustable endless belt drives; ham- 
mered steel shafting; ball bearings and other im- 
provements that are essential in the construction 
of a mill—durability, capacity, etc. 


This machine cleans all kinds of grain without changing the 
screens, by simply turning a lever. 

Most desirable separatcr for country receiving elevators. 

Write for full particulars and prices. 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY 


“Eureka’’ Works SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Indianapolis, Ind...... : .J. N. Bacon, Spencer House 
Louisville, Ky........-. ahs tehtenancewn oolte Watson 
Kansas City, Mo. : ty Smyt 

Spokane, Wash. F Sy achinery Co 
Wichita, Kan..... ‘ 
Gap Mills, W. Va....-- W. M. Mentz 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . . ee --..-.. W. E. Sherer 


Mention amount and kind of power you expect 
to use for operating a mill 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 

John Vopeiee fee Se eee 

Sobtoweaters Been. 301 Corn Exchange Bldg., Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., C. H. Mohr, Mgr. 
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WILLIAMS PATENT COMBINED 


HAY AND STRAW CUTTER 
SHREDDER=GRINDER = 


50 Successful Plants in Daily Operation vl of 


THE ONLY VERSATILE FEED GRINDER EVER PRODUCED 


They will reduce EAR CORN with the HUSK on. They will reduce ANY FORAGE material or 
They will reduce ALFALFA HAY from the BALE or CEREAL, together or separately. 

from the STACKS. They will reduce GREEN. CORN from the field. 
They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and EAR CORN | They will reduce CLOVER HAY, TIMOTHY or ANY 


together. KIND OF STRAW. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and SHELLED They are CUTTERS when desired, GRINDERS when 
CORN together. desired and SHREDDERS when desired. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and OATS together. They are COB CRUSHERS when desired. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and FODDER OF They will reduce COARSE OR FINE bychanging cages. 
ALL KINDS, with the CORN on. They will reduce OAT HULLS, RICE HULLS, FLAX 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and PEA VINES. SHIVES or any other FOOD MATERIAL. 

They will reduce EAR CORN ALONE or SHELLED They produce two grades of goods AT THE SAME 
CORN ALONE. TIME, coarse or fine BY OUR COMBINED SYS- 

They will reduce OATS ALONE. TEM OF COLLECTING AND SEPARATING. 

They willreduce ALFALFA HAY andtwo other kinds They WILL GIVE DOUBLE THE CAPACITY FOR 
of CEREALS at the same time, as each machine THE POWER EXPENDED AND COST FOR RE- 
has three separate feeding places. PAIRS OFANY KNOWN GRINDER ON EARTH. 


We have a corps of competent milling engineers in the field making estimates and taking contracts for the 
installation of complete alfalfa meal plants, from the stump up. 


For Further Information Write for Catalog of the Noxon. 
Write for BULLETIN No. 7 Automatic Hay, Meal and All Around Feeder 


Southwestern Representative: A. G. Olds, Care Manhattan Hotel, Wichita, Kan. 
Northwestern Representative: J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co., Portland, Ore. 
Pacific Coast Representative: O. J. Williams, 428 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


SE2LOUIS,, MO. Uss..3. 
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The No. 47 


is unequaled for handling seeds or grain in local 
elevators. This machine has Traveling Brushes 
on the screens, which enables you to keep it 
working to its full screen capacity all the time. 
It is very light running, strongly built, easily in- 
stalled and simple in operation. We guarantee 
this Cleaner to give perfect satisfaction on clover 
seed, timothy or any kind of grain, and it can be 
operated with one-fourth the expense for power of any suction cleaner on the market. 


It will not require over one-half of one horsepower on clover or any kind of seed, nor 
over one horsepower on grain. If you are looking for a first-class, up-to-date cleaner of 
moderate capacity, we would be glad to send you catalog and give prices and particu- 
lars upon request. 


A. T. FERRELL @ CO., Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 


: The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of main- 


iii 
OI 


tenance. Has great capacity and requires compara- 
tively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question thi 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All order 
are given the very best of attention. 


ae Nordyke & Marmon Company 


—. America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 


Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


1 <A 
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The —_ The 
Monitor §¢74 @oyy Latest 
Compound” § = enw. * Improve- 
Elevator gf j= ment In 
Aspirating \_j — =| Elevator 
Separator — “i! Cleaning 

(Patented) = ~~~ + Machinery 


To the elevator operator looking for a cleaner with large capacity 
and capable of performing perfect air and sieve separations this new 
Monitor offers many advantages that no other cleaners possess. — 


This machine has 


COMPOUND DRIVE—The two shoes are of exactly the same weight. 
AUTOMATIC FORCE FEEDER-— New in design—our own exclusive production. 
PATENTED AIR EQUALIZING ATTACHMENT — Insuring a wide range of air cleaning results. 


THREE SCREEN SEPARATIONS This equipment enables the cperator to handle various 
kinds of work. 


DISC OILING ECCENTRICS—The greatest improvement of recent years in grain cleaner building. 
DEEP RESERVOIR RING OILERS These used for both the main shafts. 

AUTOMATIC SIEVE CLEANERS—Of the well known Monitor type. 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION-— Guaranteed perfect in every detail. 


RESULTS -~— Extraordi ary screen and air separations saving in floor space, power, care and attention. 


CAPACITIES —1000 to 7000 bushels per hour. 


THE MONITOR LINE 


of grain and seed cleaning and grading machinery, designed for elevator service, con- 
stitutes the most extensive assortment of entirely successful machinery of this character 
manufactured in the United States. 


Huntley Manufacturing Company 


Silver Creek, New York 


OUR AGENTS 


CHICAGO, ILL.—-F. M. Smith, 302 Traders Building. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A. F. Shuler, 316 Fourth Avenue, South. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.——S. J. McTiernan, 127 Chamber of Commerce. JACKSON, MICH.—A. H. Smith, 206 Lansing Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—H. C. Draver, 10 Board of Trade. AKRON, O:—A. S. Garman. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—C. J. Groat, 717 East Burnside Street. OWEGO, N. Y.-J. H. Focte. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS.—The D. J. Hayes Co. 


